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REVOLUTIONS OF EUROPE. 


CHAPTER 1X.— Continued. 
PERIOD Vill. 


FROM THE PEACE OF UTRECHT TO THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


A.D. 1713—1789. 


Tue Revolution in North America, of which we 
are now about to give some account, deserves to 
be placed among the number of those great events 
which belong to the general history of Europe. 
Besides the sanguinary war which it kindled be- 
tween France and England, and in which Spain 
and Holland were also implicated, it may be re- 
garded as the harbinger of those revolutions which 
took place soon after in several of the Continental 
States of Europe. The English colonies in North A- 
merica were no otherwise connected with the mother: 
country, than by a government purely civil, by a si- 
milarity of manners and customs, which long usage 
VOL. III. A 
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had rendered sacred. They were divided into 
provinces, each of which had its particular consti- 
tution more or less analogous to that of England, 
but imperfectly united with the mother country, 
because the inhabitants of these provinces were 
not represented in the national Parliament. If 
they had been so, Great Britain would certainly 
never have enjoyed that monopoly which she had 
reserved to herself, agreeably to the colonial system 
of all modern nations, The exclusive privilege of 
sending her commodities to the Americans, by fet- 
tering their industry, alienated their affections from 
Iingland, and made them naturally desirous of 
shaking off her yoke; and this propensity could 
not fail to increase, in proportion as these colonies 
increased in strength, population, and wealth. 

One consideration, however, likely to secure 
their allegiance, was the protection which England 
granted them against their powerful neighbours 
the French in Canada, the Spaniards in llorida, 
and the Barbarians in the West. The Canadians, e- 
specially, proved daring and troublesome neighbours 
to New England, which rendered the assistance 
and protection of the mother country indispen- 
sable. The aspect of affairs changed at the time 
of the peace of Paris (1763). England, by get- 
ting possession of Canada and I‘lorida, broke the 
main tie which attached the colonies to her go- 
vernment. Delivered then from the terror of the 
French, and having no more need of foreign suc- 
cour to protect them from their attacks, the Ame- 
nicans began to concert measures for extricating 
themselves from the dominion of Britain. 

The first disturbances that broke out were occa- 
eioned by the attempts which the British Parliament 
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had made to impose taxes on the Americans. The 
national debt of England having increased con- 
siderably during the preceding war, the Parliament 
thought they had a right to oblige the colonies to 
furnish their quota for the liquidation of that debt, 
which had been contracted, in a great measure, 
for the interests of America. The Parliament 
passed an act, accerding to whieh all contracts in 
the American colonies were to be drawn upon 
stamped paper; and the tax on the stamp was re- 
gulated according to the different objects of the 
contract. When this act had passed into a law, 
and was about to be carried into effect in Ame- 
rica, it caused a general insurrection. The people 
committed all sorts of excesses and abuses against 
the King’s officers. The Courts of Justice were 
shut up, and the colonies began to form associa- 
tions among themselves. ‘They disputed the right 
of the British Parliament to impose taxes on them ; 
alleging that they were not represented there, and 
that it was the constitutional privilege of every 
Englishman, that he could not be taxed except by 
means of his own representatives. The colonies 
having thus attacked the sovereignty and legislative 
power of the Parliament, laid an interdict on all 
commerce with the mother country, and forbade 
the purchase of commodities imported from Great 
Britain. 

The Parliament had the weakness to rescind 
the Stamp act. They published, however, a de- 
claratory act which set forth, that the colonies 
were subordinate to, and dependent on, the Crown 
and Parliament of Great Britain, in whom resided 
full power and authority to make laws and sta- 
tutes binding on the colonies, in all possible cases. 
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The provincial assemblies of the colonists were 
enjoined, by that act, to receive into their towns 
whatever number of British troops the mother 
country might think proper to send, and to fur- 
nish them with wood and beer. Far from allay- 
ing these disturbances, this new act tended, on 
the contrary, to exasperate them stil] more. The 
Americans considered it as tyrannical, and as hav- 
ing no other design than to destroy the founda- 
tions of their liberty, and to establish an absolute 
and despotic power. 

The British ministry made still farther conces- 
sions. They abandoned altogether the idea of a 
tax to be levied in the interior of the country, and 
limited themselves entirely to taxes or duties on 
imported goods. The Stamp act was replaced by 
another (1767), which imposed certain duties on 
tea, paper, lead, glass, and paint-colours, &c. &c. 
exported from England into the colonies. This 
act was no better received than its predecessor. 
The Assembly of Massachussets, which was form- 
ed at Boston, addressed circular letters to all the 
colonies, exhorting them to act in concert for the 
support of their rights against the mother country. 
The resolutions which some of the colonies had 
already adopted, of prohibiting the use of commo- 
dities manufactered in Great Britain, became com- 
mon to all the colonies ; and the American mer- 
chants in general, countermanded the goods which 
they had ordered from I:ngland, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. The spirit of revolt thus extending wider 
and wider, the British government determined to 
employ troops for the restoration of order and 
tranquillity in the colonies, and making them re- 
spect the sovereignty of Great Britain (1769). 
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Affairs were in this situation when Lord North, 
who had been placed at the head of the adminis- 
tration, succeeded in calming the minds of the co- 
lonists, by passing an act which abolished the ob- 
noxious taxes, with the single exception of that on 
tea. The intention of the minister in retaining 
this tax, was not with any view of reaping advan- 
tage from it; but he hoped by this trifling duty to 
accustom the colonies to support greater taxes. 
The Americans were very sensible of this ; however, 
as they imported very httle tea from England, and 
as the Dutch furnished them with this article by 
way of contraband, they showed no symptoms of 
resentment until the year 1773. At that time, 
the Parliament having given permission to the East 
India Company to export tea to America, of which 
they had large supplies in their warehouses, the 
Americans, indignant to see this Company made 
the organ of a Jaw which was odious to them, re- 
solved to oppose the landing of these tea cargoes. 
Three of the Company’s vessels, freighted with this 
article, having arrived at Boston, and preparing to 
unload, the inbabitants boarded them during the night 
of the 2st of December, and threw all the chests 
into the sea, to the number of 342. In the other 
provinces, they were content merely to send back 
the ships loaded with this obnoxious commodity. 

On the news of this outrage, the British Parlia- 
ment thought it neeessary to adopt rigorous mea- 
sures. ‘Three acts were passed insuccession (1774), 
the first to Jay the port of Boston under interdict; the 
second to abolish the constitution and democratic 
government of Massachussets, and substitute in its 
place a government more monarchical; and the 
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third to authorize the colonial governors to trans- 
port to England the Americans who were accused 
of rebellion, to be tried at the Court of King’s 
Bench. General Gage was sent to Boston with a 
body of troops and several vessels, to carry these 
coercive measures into effect. By thus adopting 
decisive measures, the British Parliament in vain 
flattered themselves, that they could reduce, by 
force, a continent so vast, and so remote from the 
mother country as that of America. Supposing 
even that they could have succeeded, the spirit and 
nature of the Iunglish government would never 
have permitted them to maintain their conquests 
by force. The colonies, however, far from being 
intimidated by these acts, warmly espoused the 
cause of the province which had been singled out 
for punishment. 

A general Congress, composed of the representa- 
tives of all the colonies, was opened at Philadel- 
phia (Sept. 5. 1774). They declared the acts of 
the British Parliament against Massachussets, to 
be unjust, oppressive, and unconstitutional. ‘They 
agreed never more to import articles of commerce 
from Great Britain; and to present an address to 
the King, and a petition to the House of Commons, 
for the redress of those grievances of which the 
colonies had to complain. ‘This latter step having 
produced no effect, and the Parliament baving still 
persisted in their rigorous measures, hostilities com- 
menced in the month of April 1775. The Ame- 
rican Congress then conferred the command of 
their army on George Washington, a rich planter 
in Virginia, who had acquired considerable mi- 
litary reputation by his success in opposing the 
French in Canada; and at the sametime, to 
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raise the immediate supplies of which the colonies 
stood in need, the Congress agreed to issue pa- 
per money, sufhcient to meet the unavoidable 
expenses of the war. A declaration, published in 
the month of July 1775, explained the reasons 
which had compelled the Americans to take up 
arms; and announced their intention not te se- 
parate from Great Britain, nor adopt a system of 
absolute independence. But as the British Ministry 
had made extraordinary efforts for the campaign 
of 1776, and taken a body of German troops into 
their pay, the Americans thought proper to break 
off all alliance with England, that they might have re- 
course in their turn to the protection of foreigners. 

The independence of the Colonies was then 
formally declared by an Act of Congress (July 
4.1776). Vhey then drew up articles of con- 
federation and perpetual umion among the States 
of America, to the number of thirteen provinces, 
under the title of the United States of America. * 
In virtue of this union, each of the States remained 
master of its own legislature and internal admi- 
nistration, while the Congress, which was com- 
posed of deputies from all the colonies, had the 
power of regulating all political affairs ; that is to 
say, every thing concerning war or peace, alliances, 
money matters, weights and measures, posts, &c.; as 
well as the settlement of any differences which might 
arise between two or more of the contederate 
States. The first favourable action for the Ame- 
ricans, in their war against England, was that at 
Trenton on the Delaware (Dec. 25. 1776), where 
General Washington surprised a body of Flessians 
and English, and made them prisoners. But the 
event which in some degree set the seal to the inde- 
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pendence of America, was the important check which 
General Burgoyne met with near Saratoga. Having 
advanced from Canada to support the operations of 
General Howe, who was marching on Philadelphia, 
he was compelled by the American troops under Ge- 
neral Grates to lay down his arms, by a capitulation 
which was signed in the camp at Saratoga (Oct. 16. 
1777). The news of this disaster, was no sooner 
received in Europe, than France, who, during the 
time that England was occupied with the distur- 
bances in America, had put her marine on a res- 
pectable footing, took the resolution of acknow- 
Jedging the New Republic, and entered into a for- 
mal alliance with it. Treaties of friendship, alli- 
ance and commerce, were concluded at Paris be- 
tween them and the United States of America 
(feb. 6. 1778). France demanded as a primary 
condition, that the United States should not lay 
dewn their arms, until England had acknowledged 
their independence. The notification which the 
Court of France made to that of London of this 
treaty with the United States, became the signal 
of war between these two nations. 

This war which France had undertaken against 
England for the free navigation of the seas, was the 
first which did not involve the continent of Europe, 
as it was confined entirely to maritime operations. 
The [European powers, far from thwarting France 
in this enterprise, applauded her success; and while 
Great Britain depended on her own strength, and 
had not a single ally on the Continent, France con- 
trived to interest Spain and Holland in her cause. 

Spain, after having for some time held the rank 
of a mediating power, entered into the war in fulfil- 
ment of those engagements which she had contracted, 
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by the Family Compact ; and as for Holland, Eng- 
land had determined to break with her. The Bri- 
tish ministry were offended at that Republic, 
which, instead of granting England the supplies 
that she was entitled to claim in virtue of former 
treaties, had lent itself an accomplice to the interests 
of her enemies. The Dutch, on their side, com- 
plained of the multiplied vexations with which they 
were incessantly harassed by the British privateers. 
They had sought to protect themselves against these, 
under the shield of that armed neutrality which the 
Empress of Russia had just negociated for pro- 
tecting the commerce of neutral States; -and it 
was in order to prevent their accession to that 
neutrality, that england made such haste to de- 
clare war against the Republic (Dec. 20. 1780). 
Without entering here into the details of that war, 
the principal scene of which was in America, though 
it extended to Africa and the Indies, we shall merely 
confine ourselves to a few general observations. 
When hostilities commenced between France 
and England, the latter had a very great superio- 
rity in maritime strength. She had armies at the 
two extremities of the globe. The number of her 
vessels was prodigious. Her arsenals were gorg- 
ed with stores. Her dockyards were in the great- 
est activity; but after France and Spain had united 
their naval force, it was no longer possible for 
Great Britain, obliged as she was to divide her 
strength, to defend hee distant possessions against 
the numerous attacks of the French and their 
allies. Not fewer than twenty-one engayements 
took place between the belligerent powers ; in all 
of which England, from the experience of her Ad- 
mirals, and the ability of her naval officers, did 
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not lose a single ship of the line. The firet naval 
action was fought near Ushant (July 27. 1778), 
between D’Orvilliers and Admiral Keppel. This 
action, the glory of which was claimed equally by 
both nations, was as indecisive as most of those 
which followed it. The only decisive action, pro- 
perly speaking, was that which Admiral Rodney 
fought with Count de Grasse (April 12. 1782), 
between the islands of Dominica and Saintes. The 
English Admiral having broken the French line, 
succeeded in taking five ships of the line, including 
the Admiral’s, whom he had the honour to carry 
prisoner to London. 

At the beginning of the war, the English stript 
the French of their possessions in the East Indies, 
such as Pondicherry, Chandernagore, and Mahé. 
They took from them the islands of St Peter and 
Miquelon, as well as that of St Lucia, and Gor- 
rea on the coast of Africa. The French after- 
wards repaid themselves for these losses, by con- 
quering the islands of Dominica, St Vincent, Gre- 
nada, Tobago, St Christophers, Nevis and Mon- 
teserrat. All the forts and establishinents of the 
English on the Senegal in Africa, as well as Gon- 
delore in the East Indies, fell into their possession. 

The Spaniards made themselves masters of the 
forts which the English occupied on the Mississip- 
pi. They took fort Mobile or Condé, in ancient 
Krench Louisiana, and subdued the whole of 
Western Florida, with the town of Pensacola. In 
Europe they recovered, with the assistance of the 
French, the island of Minorca, with port Mahon 
and fort St Philip ; but the combined forces of the 
two nations failed in their enterprise against Gib- 
raltar, This place, which was bravely defended 
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by General Elliot, was twice relieved with sup- 
plies by the English fleet—firet by Admiral Rod- 
ney (1780), and afterwards by Lord Howe (1782). 
The floating batteries invented by M. D’Arcon, 
which were directed against the garrison, were 
destroyed by the red-hot bullets which the Eng- 
lish commander showered upon them in great 
profusion. It was chiefly this obstinate determi- 
nation of the Spaniards to recover the rock of 
Gibraltar, that for a long time deprived France 
and Spain of the advantages which ought to have 
accrued to them from the combination of their 
naval strength against Great Britain. As for the 
Dutch, they experienced heavy losses in this war ; 
their islands of St Eustatius, Saba, and St Martin 
in the Antilles, were seized by the English, who 
carried off immense booty. LDBesides their esta- 
blishments of Demarara and Essequibo in Guiana, 
those which they had on the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel coasts, especially Negapatam and Trinco- 
malee, on the coasts of Ceylon, were reduced in 
succession. The French succeeded, however, in 
reconquering the Dutch Antilles, and the fortress 
of Trincomalee. 

In North America, the success of the war was 
for a long time equally balanced hetween the Eng- 
lish and the Americans. At length Lord Corn- 
wallis, after having conquered the two Carolinas, 
advanced into Virginia. He took York Town and 
Gloucester ; but having penetrated into the interior 
of that province, Generals Washington, Rocham- 
baud, and La Fayette, turned their forces a- 
gainst him, and were supported in this attack 
by a French fleet, which the Count de Grasse 
had brought to their aid. Lord Cornwallis, sur- 
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rounded on all sides, and shut up in York 
Town, was obliged to capitulate (Oct. 19. 1781), 
and surrendered himself and his whole army pri- 
soners of war. This event decided the fate of 
America. The news of it no sooner arrived in 
England, than a change took place in the British 
ministry. Lord North and his colleagues gave in 
their demission, and were replaced by the mem- 
bers of the opposite party. The new ministry at- 
tempted to negotiate a special peace, either with 
the Americans or with the Dutch; but their efforts 
having proved unsuccessful, they adopted the al- 
ternative of recognising the independence of Ame- 
rica, and then entered into a negotiation with 
France. A conference was opened at Paris, un- 
der the mediation of Joseph II. and the Empress 
of Russia. It continued from the month of Oc- 
tober 1782, till September 1783, when defini- 
tive treaties of peace were signed at Paris and Ver- 
sailles between Great Britain, France, Spain, and 
the United States of America. The conclusion of 
the treaty between Ingland and Holland did not 
take place till the 20th May 1784, 

In virtue of these treaties, the independence of the 
Thirteen United States of America was acknowledg- 
ed by England; and the boundaries of the respective 
possessions of the two powers were regulated over 
the whole extent of North America. A continent 
of more than 70,000 square German miles was as- 
signed to the United States, who also obtained the 
right of fishing on the banks of Newfoundland, 
and in all other places where fishing had till then 
been practised. 

The French fisheries at Newfoundland, were 
settled in a manner more advantageous than had 
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been by the former treaties. The Islands of St 
Peter and Miquelon were ceded with full privileges 
to I'rance. Inthe Antilles, France retained St Lucia 
and Tobago, restoring to England Grenada and the 
Grenadines, St Vincent, Dominica, St Christopher, 
Nevis, and Montserrat. In Africa, the forts and set- 
tlements on the Senegal remained in the possession 
of France, with the island of Gorea, which was restor- 
ed to her. In the East Indies, all the French set- 
tlements such as Chandernagore, Pondicherry, and 
Mahé, were restored, and [england engaged to make 
some additions to Pondicherry. The clauses in 
the former treaties relative to Dunkirk were abo- 
lished. The island of Minorea in the Mediterranean, 
and the whole of Tlorida in America, were ceded 
to Spain, who restored to England the Islands of 
Providence and Bahama; and moreover granted 
the English the liberty of cutting logwood or dye- 
wood in certain places on the Bay of LHonduras. 
Finally, Holland ceded Negapatam to England, 
and granted to British subjects a free trade in the 
Indian Seas, where the Dutch had till that time 
maintained an exclusive commerce and navigation. 

Such is an outline of the treaties of Paris and 
Versailles, which terminated the Ameriean war. 
Trance thereby maintained the balance of maritime 
power against England, whose vast naval superiority 
had alarmed all the commercial States of Lurope. 
Lit is true that this advantage was of short dura- 
tion, and that the English recovered their supe- 
riority, and during the French Revolution, carried 
it to a pitch which it had never before reached ; 
besides, their commerce suffered no check by the 
loss of their extensive colonies. ‘The growing in- 
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dustry of the new Republic had more need than 
ever to be supported by all the capital and credit 
which the merchants could find in the mother 
country J]. France acquired the glory of haying 
contributed, by her efforts, to establish the new Re- 
public of the United States, which, by the vast ex- 
tent of its territory, the progressive increase of its 
population, its industry, and its commerce, promises 
to exercise, in course of time, a prodigious influence 
on the destinies of Europe. 

One memorable event, which has some reference 
to the American war, was the confederacy of the 
Northern powers, under the title of the Armed 
Neutrality. "That war, which was purely mari- 
time, having given an astonishing alacrity to the 
commerce of the North, by the demand which the 
belligerent powers made for wood for shipbuilding 
and naval stores of all kinds, England, im order to 
prevent the French and Spaniards from procuring 
these commodities in the North, took advantage of 
her maritime superiority, by seizing, without distinc- 
tion, all merchant vessels under a neutral flag; and 
confiscating all articles found on board, belonging to 
the subjects of hostile countries. The Empress of 
Russia, wishing to put a stop to these depredations, 
resolved to protect by force of arms, the commercial 
interests of her subjects. By a manifesto which 
she addressed to Trance and England (February 
1780), she informed these powers, that 1t was 
her intention to maintain free intercourse for all 
effects which might belong to the subjects of those 
nations at war; excepting only genuine warlike 
stores, such as powder, balls, and cannon, and in 
general, whatever might be reputed contraband 
goods ; in virtue of the 10th and 11th articles of 
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her commercial treaty with Great Britain (1766). 
She did not rest satisfied with making this decla- 
ration herself. She engaged Sweden and Den- 
mark to publish similar ones ; and entered into a 
contract with those powers, for the purpose of 
protecting the navigation of their subjects by 
means of convoys, and for rendering each other 
mnutual assistance in case of any insult offered to 
their merchantmen. The Court of Copenhagen 
declared more especially (Aug. 10. 1780), that the 
Baltic, by its local situation, being ashut sea, no ships 
of war belonging to the belligerents could be admitt- 
ed there, or allowed to commit hostilities against any 
one whomsoever. Several of the Continental powers, 
such as the King of Prussia, the Emperor Joseph 
II., the Queen of Portugal, and the King of the 
Two Sicilies, joined the Armed Neutrality, on 
the principles established in the declaration of the 
Empress of Russia. France and Spain applauded 
these measures, and the principles which the Em- 
press had thus sanctioned. I‘ngland dissembled, 
pretending to refer to treaties, and to wait a more 
favourable opportunity for explanation. But in 
order to prevent the Dutch from taking shelter 
under the armed neutrality, she declared war a- 
gainst that Republic, even before the act of her ac- 
cession to these treaties had been ratified bg the 
powers of the North. 

New disputes had arisen between the Russians 
and the Turks after the peace of Kainargi. The 
haughtiness of the Porte was unwilling to admit 
the independence of the Tartars, which was sanc- 
tioned by that peace. She was indignant to see 
the Russians parading their flag even under the 
walls of Constantinople ; and moreover, shie tried 
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every stratagem to elude ‘the execution of those 
articles in the treaty which did not meet with her 
approbation. Russia, on her part, who regarded 
the independence of the Crimea as a step towards 
the execution of her ambitious projects, expelled 
the Khan Dowlat Gueray, who was favourably 
inclined towards the Porte, and put Sahem Gueray 
in his place, who was devoted to the interests of 
Russia. This Jatter having been dispossessed by 
Selim Gueray, with the assistance of the Porte, 
the Empress marched a body of troops into the 
Crimea, under the command of Suwarow (1778), 
and restored her protegé to the throne by force of 
arms. 

The Turks made great preparations for war, 
and a new rupture between the two [’mpires was 
expected, when, by the interposition of M. de St 
Priest, the French ambassador at the Porte, the 
Divan consented to an accommodation, which was 
concluded at Constantinople (March 21. 1779,) 
under the name of the £xplicative Conventton. 
The independence of the Crimea, and the sove- 
reignty of Sachem-Gueray, were thereby acknow- 
Jedged, and confirmed anew. Russia and the 
Porte engaged to withdraw their troops from that 
peninsula, as well as from the island of Taman. 
The Porte promised especially never to allege any 
pretexts of spiritual alliance, for intertering with the 
civil or political power of the Khans. The free 
intercourse between the Black Sea and the White 
Sea, was secured in the most express manner to 
all Russian vesse)s that were of the form, size, and 
capacity, of the ships of other nations who carried 
on trade in the ports of Turkey. 

This convention did not restore any permanent 
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good understanding between the two Empires ; new 
troubles were not long 1 m springing up ayain in the 
Crimea. The Khan Sachem Guertay was once more 
expelled by the party adhering to the Turks (1782). 
A Russian army immediately entered that penin- 
sula, and restored the fugitive Khan; while a 
Russian fleet sailing from the port of Azoff, cut off 
the malecontents from all communication with 
Constantinople. Under these circumstances, the 
Empress Catherine IT. thought the moment had 
arrived for placing the Crimea among the number 
of her own provinces. She caused her troops to 
vecupy that peninsula, as well as the whole of 
Cuban; and expelled the Turks from Taman, of 
which they had made themselves masters, with 
the view of opening up a communication with tlre 
Tartars. Finally, she explained, in a manifesto, 
the motives which induced her to unite the Cri- 
mea to her Empire, together with the isle of Ta- 
man, and the Cuban. Sachem Gueray formally re- 
signed the sovereignty which he had enjoyed for so 
short a time (June 28. 1783). 

That event was a ternble blow to the Ottoman 
Porte. The inhabitants of Constantinopte loudly 
demanded war; but the Divan, who were sensible 
of their weakness, used every endeavour to avoid 
it. The preparations of the Russians, both by sea 
and Jand, were immense; and there subsisted a 
cooperation and a perfect intimacy between the 
Courts of Vienna and St Petersburg. England 
tried in vain to engage the Turks to take up arms, 
but they were withheld by France and Austria. 
Instead of fighting, they were resolved to nego- 


ciate; and a new treaty was signed at Constanti- 
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nople (Jan. 8. 1784.) The sovereignty of the 
Crimea, “the island of Taman, and all the part of 
Cuban which Jay on the right bank of the river of 
that name, and formed, as it were, a frontier be- 
tween the two Empires, were abandoned to Rus- 
sia. The fortress of Oczakoff, to which the Tar- 
tars of the Crimea had some claims, was ceded to 
the Porte, with its whole territory. Thus ended 
the dominton of the Tartars in the Crimea, once 
so terrible to Russia. The Empress formed the 
whole of that vast country into two new govern- 
ments, namely, those of Taurida and the Caucasus. 

There had existed for a long time certain dis- 
putes between the Dutch and the government of 
the Austrian Netherlands, as to the execution of the 
Barrier Treaty (1715,) and that of the Hague 
(1718). They had_ neglected to define precisely 
the limits of Dutch Flanders, which these treaties 
bad pointed out rather than determined ; and for 
a long time the Imperial Court had ceased to pay 
the Dutch the subsidies which the Barrier Treaty 
had stipulated in their faveur. That court would 
not consent to agree to a definitive settlement of 
these limits, or the payment of the subsidies, un- 
til England and Holland should cooperate with her 
in repairing the Barrier towns, whose fortifications 
had been ruined during the war of the Austrian 
Succession. She demanded, also, that these powers 
should unite for concluding a treaty of commerce, 
and a tariff favourable for the Low Countries, as 
they had engaged to do by former treaties. At 
length the Emperor Joseph IL. thought he might 
avail himself of the war which had arisen between 
England and Holland, to free the Austrian Ne- 
therlands entirely from the claims which the Bar- 
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rier Treaty had imposed on them. The order 
for demolishing all the fortttied places in the Ne- 
therlands comprehended the Barrier towns; and 
the Dutch were summoned to withdraw their 
troops from them. These republicans, not be- 
ing able to solicit the protection of England, 
with which they were at war, found themselves 
obliged to comply with the summons of the Em- 
peror. Their troops then evacuated all the Barrier 
towns in succession. 

This compliance on the part of the Datch, 
encouraged the Emperor to extend his pretensions 
still farther. Not content with annulling the trea- 
ties of 1715-18, he required that the boundaries 
of Flanders should be reestablished on the footing 
of the contract of 1664, between Spain and the 
States-General ; and instead of making his new 
demand a subject of negotiation, he took possession 
of the furts, as well as of the towns and districts 
included within the limits which had been fixed 
by this latter agreement. The Dutch having ad- 
dressed their complaints to the Court of Vienna 
against these violent proceedings, the Laperor con- 
sented to opena conference at Brussels (1754), for 
bringing all these disputes to an amicable termination. 
He declared, at the opening of the meeting, that 
he would desist from all the claims which he had 
against the Republic, provided they would grant 
the Belgie provinces the free passage and naviga- 
tion of the Scheldt; with the privilege of direct com- 
merce with India, from all the ports in the Nether- 
Jands. But while proposing this state of things as 
the subject of negotiation, he announced, that from 
that moment he was firinly resolved to consider the 
Scheldt as free; and that the least opposition, on 
the part of the States-General, would be, in his 
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eyes, a8 the signal of hostilities, and a declaration of 
war. ‘The Dutch, without being intimidated by 
these threats, declared the demand of the Emperor 
to be contrary to their treaties, and subversive of 
the safety and prosperity of their Repubhe. Vice- 
Admiral Reynst was ordered to station himself, 
with a squadron, at the mouth of the Scheldt, and 
to prevent all Imperial or Flemish ships from pass- 
ing. ‘Two merchantmen having attempted to force 
the passage, the Dutch gave them a broadside, and 
obliged them to strike. 

The Emperor then regarded the war as declan: 
ed, and broke off the conference at Brussels ; he 
had, however, made no preparations ; and the Low 
Countries were entirely divested of their troops, 
magazines, and warlike stores. That prince had 
flattered himself, that the Court of France would 
espouse his quarrel, and that he would obtain from 
them the supplies stipulated by the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. But lrance, who was then negotiating a 
treaty of alliance with the Republic, easily foresaw, 
that if she abandoned them at that particular time, 
they would be obliged to throw themselves into 
the arms of England. M. de Maillebois then got 
orders to pass to Holland, while France set on foot 
two armies of observation, one in Flanders and the 
other on the Rhine. The King wrote to the Em- 
peror very pressing letters, wishing him to adopt 
pacific measures. 

These proceedings, and the numerous difficulties 
which the war of the Netherlands presented to the 
Emperor, induced him to accept the mediation of 
the Court of France ; a negotiation on this subject 
was entered into at Versailles. The Emperor 
there persisted at first in maintaining the liberty of 
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the Scheldt, but afterwards became less rigid on 
this point. He was content to enforce his other 
claims. This negotiation was as tedious as it, was 
intricate. It occupied the French ministry during 
the greater part of the year 1785. The Emperor 
insisted much on the ceesion of Maestricht, and the 
territory of Outre-Meuse. Yrom this demand he 
would not recede, except on the payment of a 
large sum of money by way of indemnity, and an- 
other in reparation of the damage which the inun- 
dation of }landers, ordered by the States-General, 
had occasioned to his Austrian subjects. By the peace 
which was signed at lountainbleau, the treaty of 
Munster (1648) was renewed ; but nothing was said 
of the Barrier treaty, nor of that of Vienna (1731). 
They agreed on shutting the Scheldt from Saftin- 
gen, as far as the sea ; as well as the Canals of Saas, 
Swin, and other communications with the sea in the 
neighbourhood. The States-General engaged to 
pay the Emperor, in lieu of his claims on Maestricht 
and the Outre- Meuse, the sum of 9,500.000 Dutch 
florins ; and another of 500,000 florins for repair- 
ing the damages done by the inundations. That 
Prince got ample satisfaction on the subject: of most 
of his other claims ; and France undertook to gua- 
rantee the treaty. Immediately after it was signed, 
they renewed the neyotiation respecting the treaty of 
alliance projected between France and the Repub- 
lic. This treaty was also signed at Fountainbleau 
(Nov. 10. 1785) two days after the treaty of peace. 

Various intestine disturbances at that time agi- 
tated the Republic of the United Provinces. The 
animosity of the Republican party against the Stadt- 
holder and his partisans, had been revived more 
keenly than ever, on account of the war in Amo- 
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rica between France and England. The Republi- 
cans reproached the Stadtholder for his devoted- 
ness to the interests of England, which had made 
him neglect their marine, and fail in the protection 
which he owed the Dutch commerce, in his capacity 
of Admiral-General of the forces of the Republic. 
The different magistrates of the municipal towns, in 
order to discredit the Stadtholder in the opinion of 
the public, encouraged periodical writers to inveigh 
against the person of William V. and his adiminis- 
tration. They blamed his councillors, and espe- 
cially Louis Duke of Brunswick, who, as governor 
to the Stadtholder during his minority, had had the 
principal direction of affairs, and who still conti- 
nued to aid him with his councils. 

The city of Amsterdam, which had always been 
distinguished for its opposition to the Stadtholder, 
was the first that demanded the removal of the 
Duke, whoin they blamed as the cause of the lan- 
guid state of their maritime power. That prince 
was compelled to give in his demission (1784), 
and even to withdraw from the territories of the 
Republic. The retirement of the Duke embolden- 
ed the opponents of the Stadtholder, who soon 
went beyond all bounds. That party, purely 
aristocratic in its onigm, had been afterwards re- 
inforced by a multitude of democrats, who, not 
contented with humbling the Stadtholder, attacked 
even the power of the magistrates; and tried to 
change the constitution, by rendering the govern- 
ment more popular and democratic. In the prin- 
cipal towns, associations were formed under the 
name of Free Iodies, for exercising the citizens 
in the management of arms. The party opposed 
to the Stadtholder took the name of Putriots. 
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They were secretly supported by France, who 
wished to employ them as an instrument for de- 
stroying the influence of England, and attaching 
the Republic te her own interests. A popular 
insurrection, which happened at the Hague (1785), 
furnished the States of Holland with a pretext for 
removing the Stadtholder from the command of 
that place, which was intrusted to a Council. 
This blow, struck at a prerogative which was re- 
garded as inherent in the Stadtholdership, induced 
the Prince of Orange to quit the Hague, and fix 
his residence in the province of Guelders, the 
States of which were most particularly devoted to 
him. An attack which the prince made against 
the towns of [Iburg and Hattem, for refusing to 
execute the orders which he had intimated to 
them in the name of the States of Guelders, exas- 
perated the minds of the Dutch. It added to the 
strength of the Patriotic party, and encouraged 
the States of Holland to make a renewed attack 
on the Stadtholdership ; and even to go so far as 
to suspend the prince from the functions of Cap- 
tain-General of that province. 

The Court of Berlin had taken measures, both 
with the States-General and the province of Holland, 
to facilitate an accommodation between the two par- 
ties. Frederic William II. who succeeded his 
uncle Frederic the Great (1786), sent to the Hague, 
with this view, the Count de Gortz his minister of 
state; while M. Gerard de Rayneval was ordered 
to repair thither on the part of France. A nego- 
tiation was opened between these two ministers and 
the principal leaders of the Patriotic party, but with- 
out effect. Their animosities rather increased, and 
the Patriots broke out into every kind of violence. 
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They dismissed the magistrates of the chief towns 
by force, and replaced them by their own adhe- 
rents; a step which obliged the aristocrats to co- 
alesce with the Stadtholder’s party, in order to with- 
stand the fury of the republicans. A civil war seem- 
ed to all appearance inevitable. In this state of 
matters, the Princess of Orange took the resolution 
of repairing in person to the Hague, with the de- 
sign, as she alleged, of endeavouring to restore 
peace. She was arrested on her route by a de- 
tachment of the republican corps of Gauda (June 
28.1787), and conducted to Schwnhoven, whence 
she was obliged to return to Nimeguen, without 
being able to accomplish the object of her journey. 

The King of Prussia demanded satisfaction for 
this outrage offered to his sister. The States of 
TJolland, not feeling disposed to give it in the terms 
which the Iing demanded, he sent a body of 
20,000 mento Holland, under the command of the 
Duke of Brunswick, who, in the space of a month, 
made himself master of the whole country, and 
even obliged the city of Amsterdam to submit. 
All the former resolutions which had been taken 
for limiting the power of the Stadtholder, were then 
annulled, and the prince was reestablished in the 
full plenitude of his rights. 

Although the subsistence of the alliance be- 
tween Trance and the Republic was obviously con- 
nected with the cause of the Patriots, nevertheless 
the former took no steps to support that party, or 
to oppose the invasion of the Prussians. France 
had even the weakness to negotiate with the Court 
of London, for disarming their respective troops ; 
declaring, that she entertained no hostile intentions 
relative to what had passed in Holland. The po- 
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litics of the States-General from that time, under- 
went a complete revolution. Renouncing their alli- 
ance with France, they embraced that of Prussia and 
Great Britain. By the treaties which were signed at 
Berlin and the [lague (April 15. 1788), these two 
powers undertook to guarantee the resolutions of 
1747 and 1748, which made the Stadtholdership 
hereditary in the House of Orange. France thus 
shamefully lost the fruits of all the measures which 
she had taken, and the sums which she had lavished 
for attaching Holland to her federative system, in 
opposition to England. 

The troubles which we have just now men- 
tioned were soon followed by others, which the 
innovations of the Lmperor Joseph II. had ex- 
cited in the Austrian Netherlands. The differ- 
ent edicts which that Prince had pubhshed since 
the first of January 1757, for introducing a new 
order of administration in the Government, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, of the Belgic provinces, 
were regarded by the States of that country as con- 
trary to the established constitution, and incompati- 
ble with the engagements contracted by the sove- 
reign by the Joyeuse entrée. The great excite- 
ment which these innovations caused, induced the 
Emperor to recall his edicts, and to restore things 
to their ancient footing. Nevertheless, as the 
public mind had been exasperated on both sides, 
disturbances were speedily renewed. The Em- 
peror having demanded a subsidy, which was re- 
fused by the States of Brabant and Hainault, this 
circumstance induced him to revoke the amnesty 
which he had granted ; to suppress the States and 


Sovereign Council of Brabant ; and to declare, that 
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he no longer considered himself bound by his Jn- 
augural Contract. A great number of indivi- 
duals, and several members of the States, were ar- 
rested by his orders. The Archbishop of Malhi- 
nes, and the Bishop of Antwerp, were suspect- 
ed of having fomented these disturbances, and 
saved themselves by flight. 

Two factions at that time agitated the Belgic 
Provinces, where they fanned the flame of civil 
discord. The one, headed by Vonk, an advocate, 
and supported by the Dukes of Ursel and Arem- 
berg, inclined to the side of Austria. These li- 
mited their demands to the reformation of abuses, 
and a better system of representation in the States 
of the Netherlands. The other, under the direc- 
tion of Vandernoot, and the Penitentiary Van- 
eupen, while standing up in support of the an- 
cient forms, pretended to vest in the States, that 
sovereignty and independence of which they wish- 
ed to deprive the House of Austria. The par- 
tisans of Vonk thought of effecting, by their own 
means, the reforms which they had in view ; 
while the adherents of Vandernoot founded their 
hopes on the assistance of foreigners—especially 
of Prussia, who would not fail, they supposed, to 
seize this occasion of weakening the power of 
Austria. This latter party had undertaken to open 
an asylum for the discontented emigrants of Bra- 
bant, on the territory of the United Provinces in 
the neighbourhood of Breda. The two parties 
acted at first in concert. Vandermersch, a native 
of Menin in Flanders, and formerly a Colonel in 
the Austrian service, was proposed by Vonk, and 
received as General by both parties. A body of 
the insurgents, under the command of Vander- 
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mersch, marched to Turnhout in Brabant, and re- 
pulsed the Austrians, who had come to attack 
them under the orders of General Shreeder. ‘This 
first success gave a stimulus to the insurrection, 
which spread from Brabant over the other Belgic 
provinces. ‘The Austrians abandoned by degrees 
all the principal towns and places, and retired to 
the fortress of Luxemburg. Vandernoot made 
his triumphant entry into Brussels. The States of 
Brabant assembled in that city, and proclaimed 
their independence (Dec. 29. 1789). The Emperor 
Joseph I]. was declared to have forfeited the sove- 
reignty, by having violated the engagements which 
he had come under by his Inaugural Compact. 
The example of Brabant was soon followed 
by the other provinces. An assembly of De- 
puties, from all the Belgie provinces, was form- 
ed at Brussels (Jan. 11. 1790). They signed 
an Act, by which these provinces joined in a con- 
federacy, under the title of the Belgic United 
States. The rights of sovereignty, in as far as 
regarded their common defence, were vested in a 
Congress, composed of deputies from the different 
provinces, under the name of the Sovereign Con- 
gress of the Belgic States. Each province pre- 
served its independence, and the exercise of the 
legislative power. Their union was declared per- 
manent and irrevocable. They meddled neither 
with religion nor the constitution, and they ad- 
mitted no other representatives than those who 
had been already nominated. This latter deter- 
mination highly displeased General Vandermersch, 
and all those of Vonk’s party, who had as much 
horror for an oligarchy in the States as for the 
despotism of the Court of Vienna. The party of 
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the States prevailed nevertheless by the influence of 
Vandernoot, and the instigations of the priests and 
monks. Vandermersch, and all the zealous par- 
tisans of reform, were removed from the manage- 
ment of affairs. The former was even arrested, 
and General Schonfield put in his place. Ruinous 
i:npeachments and imprisonments were the conse- 
quences of this triumph of the aristocratic faction. 
These divisions, added to the death of Joseph IL, 
which happened in the meantime, produced a 
change favourable for the interests of the Court of 
Vienna. Leopold I., who succeeded his brother 
on the throne of Austria, seemed disposed to ter- 
minate all these differences ; and the Belgic Con- 
gress secing they could not reckon on the assist- 
ance of foreign powers, were also desirous of com- 
ing to an accommodation. The Court of Berlin had 
refused its protection to the Belgians, and that of Lon- 
don was decidedly opposed to their independence. 
These two courts, conjunctly with the United Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, interposed their media- 
tion for allaying those disturbances. The Em- 
peror Leopold solemuly engaged, under the gua- 
rantee of the three mediating powers, to govern 
the Netherlands agreeably to the constitution, laws, 
and privileges which had been in force under the 
empress Maria ‘Theresa; never to do any thing to 
their prejudice; and to annul whatever had been 
done to the contrary under the reign of Joseph LI. 
A declaration published by Leopold (Nov. 1790), 
enjoined all his Belgic subjects to take anew the 
oath of allegiance. ‘That prince granted a general 
and unconditional pardon to all those who should 
Jay down their arms within a given time. All the 
provinces in succession then gave in their submis- 
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sion. Brussels opened her gates to the Austrian 
troops (Dec. 2. 1790), and the patriots Vaneu- 
pen and Vandernoot took refuge in Holland. 

The animosity which had for a long time sub- 
sisted between Russia and the Porte, occasioned a 
new war between these two powers in 1787. The 
Turks could not endure the humiliating conditions 
which the late treaties with Russia had imposed 
on them. The high tone which the Court of St 
Petersburg used in their communications with the 
Porte, wounded the pride of the Ottomans ; and the 
extraordinary journey of the impress to Cherson 
and the Crimea (May 1787), in which she was ac- 
companied by the Emperor Joseph IL, carried alarm 
even to the city of Constantinople. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of that capital thought they could perceive, 
in that journey, a premeditated design in the Courts 
of St Petersburg and Vienna to annihilate the Ot- 
toman Empire, and divide the spoil between them. 
The Court of London, supported by that of Ber- 
lin, dexterously fanned the spark which lay con- 
cealed under these ashes. They wished to be 
avenged on the Court of St Petersburg for the dith- 
culties which she had thrown in the way of renewing 
their treaty of commerce; as well as the advanta- 
geous conditions which she had granted to France 
by the commercial treaty concluded with that 
power. The great activity with which Russia had 
carried on her commerce in the Black Sea, since 
she had obtained entire liberty by her treaties with 
the Porte, excited likewise the jealousy of Eng- 
land, who was afraid that the commercial con- 
nexions which she maintained with that power, 
through the Black Sea, might thereby be destroy- 
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ed. The Turks, moreover, had to complain of 
the Russian Consul in Moldavia, who, as they 
alleged, sought every means to interrupt the peace 
and good understanding between the two I:mpires. 
They demanded that he should be recalled, and 
moreover, that the Empress should renounce the 
protection of Prince Heraclius, and withdraw her 
troops from Georgia. Finally, they wished that 
all Russian vessels that passed the Straits should 
be subjected to an examination, in order to pre- 
vent contraband trade. 

These demands were no sooner made, than the 
Divan, without waiting for an answer from the 
Court of St Petersburg, determined to proclaim war 
(Aug. 18. 1787), by sending the Russian minister, 
M.de Boulgakoff, to the Castle of the Seven Towers. 
On the news of this rupture, the Empress despatched 
a considerable force against the Turks ; her troops 
extended from Kaminiec in Vodolia, to Balta, a 
Tartar village on the frontiers of Poland, between 
the Dneister and the Bog. Prince Potemkin, the 
commander-in-chief of the army, bad under him 
Suwarow, Repnin, Kamenskoi, and others. The 
Emperor Joseph II., after having for sometime 
supported the character of mediator between the 
Turks and Russians, engaged in the war as the all 
of Russia (eb. 9.1788). He attacked the Turks 
in Moldavia, and on several points of Hungary. 
Marshal Laudon undertook the siege of Belgrade, 
of which he made himself master (Oct. 6. 1789). 
It was obvious, however, that the progress of the 
Austrians did not correspond either to the ability 
of their generals, or the superiority of their arms. 

Another enemy of Russia appeared on the stage. 
Gustavus IIJ., King of Sweden, listened to the 
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insinuations of the Cabinets of London and Berlin, 
and made a diversion in favour of the Porte. That 
prince, after renewing his alliance with the Porte, 
commenced the war against Russia, at the very 
instant when the whole of her forces were turned 
against the Turks. A land army was formed by 
his orders in’ Finland, while a Swedish fleet, con- 
sisting of twenty ships of the line and ten frigates, 
advanced on Cronstadt, and threw the city of St 
Petersburg into a state of great terror. An en- 
yagement between the two fleets took place near 
the Isle of Lloopland (May 30. 1789). Both sides 
fouglit with equal advantage ; but an unforeseen 
event disconcerted the measures of the Swedish 
monarch. After he had made his dispositions for 
attacking the city of Fredricksheim in Finland, se- 
veral officers of his army refused to march ; al- 
Jeging as a reason, that the constitution of the 
kingdom would not permit them to be accessary 
to an offensive war, which the Swedish nation had 
not sanctioned. ‘The example of these officers oc- 
casioned the defection of a great part of the troops. 
The expedition to Finland misgave, and the Rus- 
sians thus gained time to put themselves in a state 
of defence. 

The Empress, thus attacked by the King of Swe- 
den, claimed the supplics which Denmark owed 
her, in virtue of the alliance which subsisted be- 
tween the two States. ‘The Danes fitted out a 
squadron, and marched a body of auxiliary troops 
into the government of Bolius, which they soon con- 
quered (1788). Prom Bolus they marched to West 
Gothland, and laid siege tu Gottenburg. The King 
of Sweden hastened in person to the defence of 
that place, one of the most iniportant in bis king- 
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dom. It would certainly have fallen, however, 
but for the powerful intervention of the Cabinets 
of London and Berlin, who obliged the Court of 
Copenhagen to conclude different truces with Swe- 
den (1789), and to adopt a perfect neutrality, even 
with the consent of the Court of St Petersburg. 

The war between the Swedes and the Russians 
was then confined to naval operations, the success 
of which, in the campaigns of 1789 and 1790, was 
nearly equal on both sides. The defeat which the 
Swedish fleet sustained in the Gulf of Viburg 
(July 3. 1790), was compensated by the victory 
which the King of Sweden gained in person (Ju- 
ly 9. 10.) at Swenkasund over the Russian fleet, 
commanded by the Prince of Nassau-Seigen. ‘This 
action, which cost the Russians many men, and a 
great number of their ships, tended to accelerate the 
peace between the two powers. The Kingof Sweden 
being deserted by the Courts of London and Berlin, 
who had drawn him into the war, was terrified lest the 
Russians should take advantage of the discontents 
that prevailed among the Swedish Nobles, to pene- 
trate into the interior of his kingdom. He will- 
ingly accepted the equitable conditions which the 
Empress of Russia proposed to him. Peace was 
concluded in the Plain of Werela, near the river 
Kymen (Aug. 14. 1790), between the advanced 
posts of the two camps; and the limits of both 
States were reestablished on the footing of former 
treaties. 

As to the events of the war between Rus- 
sia and the Porte, they were entirely in favour 
of the latter power. A body of Russian troops, 
in conjunction with the Austrian army, made them- 
selves masters of Choczim (Sept. 1788). Prince 
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Potemkin undertook the siege of the important 
fortress of Oczacoff (Dec. 17), and carried the place 
by assault, in spite of the courageous defence made 
by the ‘Turks. The whole garrison were put to 
the sword, and a great part of the inhabitants met 
with the same fate. Suwarow and the Prince of 
Coburg beat the Turks near Focksani in Moldavia 
(July 21. 1789). The same General, with the 
assistance of that Prince, gained a brilliant. victory 
over the Turks near Martinesti, on the banks of 
the Rymna (Sept. 22.), which gained him the 
epithet of Ftymniski. The taking of the fortress of 
Bender, was an immediate consequence of that vic- 
tory. Besides the province of Oczakoff, the whole 
of Moldavia and Bessarabia, with Tulcza, Isakzi, 
Kilia, and Ismael, and the fortress of Sudjoukkale, 
in Turkish Cuban, fell successively into the hands 
of the Russians. The taking of Ismael by Suwa- 
row, occasioned prodigious slaughter. It cost the 
lives of 30,000 Ottomans ; without reckoning the 
prisoners, who amounted to the number of 10,000. 

These victories stirred up the jealousy of the 
British ministry, who fitted out an expedition to 
make a new diversion in favour of the Porte, and 
engaged their ally, the King of Prussia, to despatch 
a body of troops to the frontiers of Silesia and 
Poland. Not confining himself to these operations, 
that Prince concluded a formal alliance with the 
Porte, in which be agreed to declare war against the 
Austrians, as wel] as the Russians, in the course of 
next spring. The Emperor Leopold IL, yielding to 
these menaces, and being desirous of restoring 
peace to his subjects, concluded an agreement at 
Reichenbach (July 27. 1790), with the Court of 
Berlin, by which he granted an armistice, and 
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consented to make a special peace with the Porte 
—matters continuing as they were before the 
war. ‘This peace was signed at Szistowa, in Bul- 
garia (Aug. 4. 1791), under the mediation of 
Holland and Prussia. The Emperor restored Bel- 
grade, and in general, all that he had taken from 
the Turks during the war. He agreed to retain 
Choczim no longer than the conclusion of the peace 
between the Russians and the Turks; only they 
promised him a more advantageous frontier on the 
left bank of the Unna; and on the side of Wal- 
lachia, the river zerna was adopted as the bound- 
ary between the two Empires. 

The Empress of Russia having resolved not to 
receive the proposals which the two allied courta 
offered her, then continued the war alone against 
the Porte, and her generals signalized themselves 
by new exploits. At length, the British ministry 
being convinced that this Princess would never 
yield, thought fit to abandon the terms which, in 
concert with the Court of Berlin, they had de- 
manded, as the basis of the peace to be concluded 
between Russia and the Porte. Besides, they 
were desirous of making up matters with Russia, 
at the time when she detached herself from France, 
by renonneing the engagements which she had 
contracted with that power by the treaty of com- 
merce of 1787, with the Court of Berlin. The 
British ministry agreed never to assist the Turks, 
should they persist in refusing the equitable con- 
ditions of peace which the Empress had offered 
them. 

A negotiation was opened at Galatz on the Da- 
nube. The preliminaries between Russia and the 
Porte were signed there ; and the definitive peace 
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concluded at Jassy in Moldavia (Jan. 9. 1792). 
This treaty renewed the stipulations of all former 
treaties since that of Kainargi. The Dneister was 
established as a perpetual frontier between the two 
Empires. The Turks ceded to Russia the fortress 
of Oczakoff, with all the country lying between the 
Bog and the Dneister. The cession of the Crimea, 
the isle of Taman, and part. of the Cuban, lying on 
the right bank of the river of that name, was con- 
firmed to Russia. The Porte likewise engaged to 
put a stop to the piracies of the Barbary Corsairs, 
and even to indemnify the subjects of Iussia for 
their losses, should they not obtain reparation with- 
in a limited time. Russia likewise restored all her 
other conquests ; only stipulating, for certain ad- 
vantages, in favour of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

It had been agreed between the plenipotentiaries 
of the two Empires, that the Porte should pay a 
sum of 12,000,000 of piastres, to indemmfy Russia 
for the expenses of the war. But immediately at- 
ter the conclusion of the treaty, the Impress gave 
intimation that she would renounce this payment 
in favour of the Porte,—a piece of generosity 
which excited the admiration of the Ottoman ple- 
nipotentiaries. ‘The peace of Jassy gave new 
energy to the commerce of the Russians on the 
Black Sea; and the Empress founded the town 
and port of Odessa, which is situated on a bay of 
the Black Sea, between the Bog and the Dneister, 
about nine leagues distant from Oczakoff. 


REVOLUTIONS OF EUROPE. 


CHAPTER X. 
PERIQD IX. 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF TIIE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, TO THE DOWNFAL OF 
BUONAPARTE. 


A. bd. 1789—1815. 


TueE French Revolution forms one of the most ex- 
traordinary events recorded in the annals of Eu- 
rope. A variety of causes, both moral and politi- 
cal, combined to produce this anomaly in the his- 
tory of nations,—the principal of which must be 
attributed to a set of opinions, whose specu- 
lative delusions, recommended by a_ powerful 
and seductive eloquence, unsettled the minds 
of the restless multitude, and prepared the way 
for the general subversion of public order. The 
career of this pretended philosophy ended in no- 
thing but convulsions, wars, and assassinations. 
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Such was the natural result of those doctrines, 
whose main object was to sap the foundations of 
all duty, by making a jest of religion; and next, to 
overturn the fabric ef society, by letting loose tha 
passions of the ignorant, amd casting down the bar- 
riers of established forms,—those safeguards which 
wisdom and experience have reared against the 
licentiousness of innovation. 

The period on which we are entering does not 
comprehend more than twenty-five years; but that 
short space contains more lessons of important in- 
struction than the two centuries which preceded 
it. In course of that time, the condition of Europe 
was entirely changed. he political system, which 
it had cost the combined Jabour of three hundred 
years to rear, was overturned from its basis, bury- 
ing kingdoms and whole nations in the ruins. A 
people, the most refined and ingenious in the 
world, who had formerly set others an example 
of loyalty and unbounded attachment to their 
soverelgns, were now secn giving way to the 
delusions of a blind fanaticism ; pulling down 
those vencrable imstitutions which the wisdom 
of their ancestors had built; trampling religion 
aud) =morality under foot; laying prostrate both 
the throne and the altar; and staining their hands 
in the innocent blood of their ancient kings. Vice 
was now seen honoured and exalted in the place 
of virtue. Anarchy and despotism were substitut- 
ed for regular government and rational liberty. 

This same nation, torn by the fury of contending 
democrats, was seen labouring to impose on her 
neighbours the galling chains of her own thraldom ; 
and spreading war and desolation over the earth, 
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as if to wipe out the reproach of her past crimes. 
Finding no remedy in the midst of universal con- 
fusion from the evils which she had inflicted on 
herself, she abandoned the phantom of liberty, 
which was become but another name for oppres- 
sion, and transferred her homage to the shrine 
of despotism. The grasping ambition and insati- 
able power of the usurper whom she chose for her 
master, and the weakness of the states which op- 
posed him, contributed to the formation of an Im- 
perial dominion, such as had not existed in Europe 
since the time of Charlemagne. 

This memorable era was fertile in examples 
both of virtues and vices. It displayed the ex- 
tremes of suffering and violence, of meanness and 
magnanimity. Kingdoms rose and disappeared by 
turns. New principles in morals and in politics 
flourished for a day, and were quickly superseded 
by others. [urope was subdued and enslaved, first 
in the name of liberty and equality, and afterwards to 
gratify the ambition of a tyrant. At length an end 
was put to this reign of despotism ; and the nations 
of the Continent were delivered from a usarpation 
which they had too long supported with patience. 
The countries of the North, which had participated 
in this general convulsion, Jaying aside their jeal- 
ousies and projects of ambition, united their forces 
to overthrow the dominion of injustice and oppres- 
sion. A new order of things seemed to revive ; 
sounder maxims began to prevail; and the nations 
of Europe, made wise by experience, appeared 
ready to abandon the chimerical doctrines of that 
false liberty which had Jed them astray ; and which, 
after five and twenty years of war and desolation, 
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seemed to have wrought its own antidote, and 
brought in a new era of peace and prosperity. 

The system of political equilibrium invented in 
the fifteenth century, and established by the treaties 
of Westphalia and Utrecht, was totally overthrown 
by France, during the period of which we speak. 
Two causes accelerated its downfal. The first 
was the violation of its fundamental principles, 
by the three powers who dismembered Poland,—an 
act which made justice and equity yield to conve« 
nience, and set an example that might prove dan- 
gerous to their own security. The other was the 
general belief which prevailed in the Cabinets of Eu- 
rope, that the project of founding an universal 
monarchy was for ever hopeless and visionary—a 
persuasion which had lulled them into a state of 
fatal repose. ‘This project, however, which they 
thought impracticable, was actually carried into 
execution ; though it appeared uuder a new form. 
The daring individual who conceived the design, 
gave it the name of the I’ederative System. By 
his plan, the different States on the Continent were 
to preserve an apparent independence, whenever 
this did not thwart his own views ; but their po- 
licy was to be entirely subservient to his interest, 
and to be regulated according to his direction. In 
this manner he undertook to conquer the whole 
world, with the aid of the federal States, who were 
obliged to espouse his quarrels, and to make com- 
mon cause with hin against every power that re- 
fused to submit voluntarily to his sway, or to that 
of his family, whom he placed as his vassals on 
some of the most ancient thrones of Lurope. 

To this was added another, which he called the 
Continental System. Its main object was to ex- 
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clude Great Britain from all commerce with the 
other European states. By this means he hoped 
to deprive her of the command of the sea, of 
which she was now undisputed mistress; to anni- 
hilate her commerce; cut off the sources of her 
wealth; ruin her marine; and even to overthrow 
the constitution, which had so Jong been the boast 
and happiness of the English nation. Had it been 
possible to carry this project into execution, the 
Continent must necessarily have been impoverish- 
ed and ruined. 

The twenty-five years of which we are now to 
give a brief outline, are so crowded with events, 
that, for the sake of perspicuity, it will be neces- 
sary to divide them intu separate periods. In the 
history of France, the natural divisions are the 
five following, viz. (1.) From the opening of the 
States-General, May 15. 1789, till the abolition 
of Monarchy and the Constitutional Government, 
Aug. 10, 1792. (2.) The Reign of Terror; from 
Aug. 10. 1792, till Oct. 26. 1795, when the Con- 
vention ceased to govern France. (3.) The Re- 
publican Government; from Oct. 26.1795, till 
May 18. 1804, when Buonaparte was declared 
Emperor. (4.) The Reign of Napoleon Buonaparte ; 
from May 18. 1804, till Mareh 30. 1814, when 
the Allies entered Paris. (9.) The Restoration of 
the Bourbon dynasty, after an exile of more than 
twenty years. 

These divisions point out the most remarkable 
changes that occurred in lrance during this period. 
Nevertheless, as we must notice the events which 
took place in the rest of Europe, a more convenient 
division will be as follows. (1.) Krom the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution till the Peace of A- 
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miens, March 27. 1802. (2.) From the Peace of 
Amiens till the year 1810, when the power of 
France was at its greatest height. (3.) From the 
end of the year 1810, till the Treaty of Paris in No- 
vember 1815, which includes the decline and fall of 
the French Empire under Buonaparte, and the Re- 
storation of a new political system in Europe. 
After giving a sketch of the various events which 
happened in France, we shall shortly advert to the 
revolutions which the different states of Iurope 
underwent during the same time. The affairs of 
other parts of the world can only be taken notice 
of, as they may happen to be connected or inter- 
woven with those of Europe. 

We now return to the first of these periods, com- 
mencing with the origin of the French Revolution 
(May 1789), and ending with the Peace of Amiens. 

The primary and elementary causes of the Re- 
volution in I‘rance must be traced back to the dis- 
ordered state of her finances, which began under 
Louis AIV.; to the general immorality which pre- 
vailed under the Regent Orleans ; to the mal-ad- 
ministration of the government in the reign of 
Louis XV. ; and, finally, to the new doctrines, both 
religious and political, which had become fashionable 
after the middle of the eighteenth century. A- 
mong the more immediate causes which gave rise to 
this national convulsion, must be reckoned the mis- 
take which Louis XVI. committed in supporting 
the American insurgents against their lawful sove- 
reign ; and sending troops to their aid, acc ompanied 
by many of the young noblesse, who, by mixing 
with that people, imbibed their principles of liberty 
and independence. By this rash step Trance 
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gained a friumph over her rival, but she ruined 
herself ; and her imprudence will ever remain a 
warning to nations, against incautiously rushing 
into unnecessary wars; and against that destruc- 
tive system of policy, which involves the fate of 
kingdoms in concerns unconnected with their own 
internal safety and prosperity. 

At the same time it is not to be denied, that 
there were many abuses in the existing government 
of France that required to be corrected. ‘The 
royal prerogative at that time, may be cailed ar- 
bitrary rather than despotic, for the Monarch had, 
in reality, greater power than he exercised. The 
persons and properties of the subject were at the 
disposal of the crown, by means of imposts, con- 
fiscations, letters of exile, Me. ; and this dangerous 
authority was resisted only by the feeblest bar- 
riers. Certain bodies, it is true, possessed means 
of defence, but these privileges were seldom re- 
rpected. The noblesse were exempted from con- 
tributions to the state, and totally separated troim 
the commons, by the prohibition of intermarriages. 
The clergy were also exempted from taxation, for 
which they substitated voluntary grants. Besides 
these oppressive imposts, the internal administra- 
tion was badly organized. The nation, divided in- 
to three orders, which were again subdivided into 
several classes, was abandoned to all the evils of 
despotism, and al! the miseries.of partial represen- 
tation. Vhe noblesse were divided into courtiers, 
who lived on the favour of the prince, and who 
had no common sympathies with the people. They 
held stations im the army for which they were not 
qualified, and made a trade of all appointments 
and ofhces of trust. The clergy were divided in- 
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to two classes, one of which was destined for the 
bishoprics and abbacies with their rich revenues, 
while the other was destined to poverty and la- 
bour. ‘The commons scarcely possessed a third 
part of the soil, for which they were compelled 
to pav feudal services to the termtorial barons, 
tithes to the priests, and taxes to the King. In 
compensatién for so many sacrifices, they enjoyed 
no rights, had no share in the administration, and 
were admitted to no pubhe enploy ments. 

Such was the condition of France when Louis XVI. 
ascended the throne. ‘This order of things could 
not continue for ever; but with proper caution and 
skilful management, many salutary improvements 
might have been introduced, without plunging the 
nation into rebellion aud anarchy. Lows AVI. 
had just views and amiable dispositions ; bat he 
was without decision of character, and had no per- 
severance in his measures. His projects for re- 
generating the State encountered obstacles which 
he had not foreseen, and which he found it impos- 
sible to overcome. — He was continnally vacillating 
in the choice of his ministers ; and his reign, up to 
the assembling of the States-General, was a com- 
plication of attempted reforms, which produced no 
beneficial result. Maurepas, ‘Turgot, and Males- 
herbes, had been successively intrusted with the 
management of affairs ; but they found it impossi- 
ble to give satisfaction to any party. Their efforts 
for retrenchment displeased the courtiers, while 
the people were discontented at the continuation of 
existing abuses. * ‘The exhausted state in which the 
American war had Jeft the finances of the king- 
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dom, and the unskilfulness of the ministers ; 
one of whom, the celebrated Necker, could con- 
trive no other method of repairing these losses, than 
by means of forced loans, which augmented the na- 
tional debt, and added to the other embarrassments 
of the government. ‘Phe plan of M. de Calonne, 
another of the ministers, was to assemble the Noé- 
ables, or respectable and distinguished persons of 
the kingdom (Feb. 22. 1787), with the view of 
obtaining through their means those new tmnposts 
which he could not expect to be sanctioned by 
the Parhament of Paris. But this assembly seem- 
ed little disposed to second jus designs. They 
discovered, with astonishment, that within a few 
years loans had been raised to the amount of 
one thousand six hundred and forty-six millions 
of franes; and that there was an annual deficit 
in the revenue of one hundred and forty millions. * 
This discovery was the signal for the retirement of 
Calonne. 

His successor, Cardinal Brienne, the Archbishop 
of ‘Foulouse, tried in vain to overcome the re- 
ristance of the Parliament, who declared, by a 
solemn protestation (May 3. 1788), that the 
right of granting supplies belonged to the States- 
General alone. Louis AVI, yielding to this ex- 
pression of the pubhe opinion, promised to assemble 
the deputies of the nation. A second meeting of the 
Notables, held at Versailles (Nov. 6.), deliberated as 
to the form and constitution of the States-General. 
M. Necker, who was recalled to the ministry, coun- 
selled the King to prefer the advice of the minori- 
ty, who had espoused the popular side; and pro- 
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posed to grant to the 7 ‘ters-ftat, or Third Order, 
a double number of Representatives in the States- 
General ; an advice which was imprudently followed. 

The States-General were summoned to meet at 
Versailles on the 27th of April 1789. The num- 
ber of deputies was twelve hundred ; six hundred 
of whom were of the Tiers-Etat, three hundred of 
the noblesse, and three hundred of the clergy. 
The King opened the assembly in person (May 
5. 1789). Tt was accompanied with great solem- 
nity and magnificence. The clergy, m_ cassocks, 
large cloaks, and square bonnets, or in a purple 
robe and lawn sleeves, occupied the first place ; 
next came the noblesse, habited in black, having 
the vest and facing of silver cloth, the cravat of 
Jace, and the hat turned up with a white plume. 
The Tiers-Etat followed last, clothed in black, a 
short cloak, muslin cravat, and the hat without 
plumes or loops. ‘These individuals comprehend- 
ed the choice of the nation; but the greater part 
of them’ were entirely inexperienced in state af- 
fairs, and not a few of them were imbued with 
the principles of the new philosophy. The majo- 
rity proposed to regencrate the government ac- 
coring to their own speculative notions ; while 
others secretly entertained the hope of overturning 
it, to gratify their own antipathies ; or to satiate 
their avarice and ambition. 

A difference immediately arose on the ques- 
tion, whether they should sit according to their 
orders, Concilatory measures having been tried 
in vain, the deputies of the Tiers-itat resolv- 
ed to declare themselves a National Assembly. 
The King having ordered them to suspend their 
sittings, they assembled in the ‘Tennis Court (June 
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20).), where, in opposition to the Royal authority, 
they took an oath never to separate until they 
had achieved the regeneration of France. ‘The ma- 
jority of the clergy, and some of the nobles, joined 
this tumultuous assembly. Louis XVI., by a Royal 
Session (June 23.), condemned the conduct of this 
meeting ; abrogated its decisions; and published a 
declaration containing the basis of a free constitu- 
tion. But the authority of the King had now 
ceased to be respected. The National Assembly 
refused to accept from him as a boon, what they 
were preparing to seize by force. Alarmed at this 
opposition, Louis commanded the nobles and the 
clergy to join the popalar party, or ‘Tiers- Etat, 
as a measure for conciliating the public mind. 

The prime agent in this revolution was Mirae 
beau, a man of an ambitious and turbulent. spirit, 
who inflamed the Assembly by his violent haran- 
gues. A demagogue from interest, and of good 
abilities, though immoral in bis character, he was 
resolved to build bis fortune on the public troubles, 
and to prevent, by all means in his power, the 
first symptoms of a return to subordination and 
tranquillity. “he Duke of Orleans supplied money 
to corrupt the troops, and excite insurrections Over 
all parts of Trance. 

In the mean time, the King assembled an army 
at Versailles, under the command of Marshal 
Brogho ; and banished Necker (July 1].), with 
whom he had just reason to be displeased. 
This was the signal for a popular commotion. 
Paris was in a state of the greatest fermentation. 
The press inflamed the public mind. The people 
discussed in the open air those questions which 
were agitated in the Assembly. A table served 
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the purpose of a rostrum ; and every citizen be- 
came an orator, who harangued on the dangers 
of his country, and the necessity of resistance. 
The mob forced the Bastille (July L4.), seized on 
the depéts of arms, mounted the tri-coloured 
cockade, and became the apostles of the revolution. 
Bailly, the academician, was appointed mayor ; 
the citizens formed themselves into a National 
Guard, under the command of the Marquis La 
Fayette. The King, placed in so erttical a situa- 
tion, and surrounded with danger, consented to 
withdraw the troops collected in the capital and 
the neighbourhood. Fle recalled M. Necker, 
(July 17.), and repaired to Paris to intimate his good 
intentions to the Assembly ; declaring, that he iden- 
tifed himself with the nation, and relied on the 
affection and allegiance of his subjects. 

The National Assembly had usurped the whole 
legislative power, and undertaken to draw up a 
new constitution. Their charter, which commenced 
with a Declaration of the Rights of Man, con- 
tained principles erroneous in themselves, and 
subversive of all order. Such was the ardour of 
their revolutionary enthusiasm, that they abolished, 
without discussion, and at one nocturnal sitting, 
the feudal regime, the rights and privileges of pro- 
vinces and corporations, the tithes, and the vredt- 
er part of the seignorial prerogatives. It was de- 
creed (Aug. 4.), that the legislative power should 
be exercised by a single chamber; and that the 
King could not refuse his sanction to these decrees 
Jonger than four years. 

As the Revolution did not proceed with a ra- 
pidity equal to the wishes of the Orleans faction, 
they tovk care to stir up new insurrections. The 
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mob of Paris attacked Versailles (Oct. 6.), invested 
the Chateau, committed the most horrible excesses, 
and conducted the King and his family prisoners to 
Paris, where they were followed by the National 
Assembly. These levelling legislators decreed the 
spohation of the clergy, by placing their benefices 
at the disposal of the nation. They ordergd the 
division of France into eighty-three departments 5 
the sale of the crown-lands, and ecclesiastical proper- 
ty; the issuing of paper money, under the name of 
assiqgnats ; the admission of Jews to the rights of 
citizens; the prohibition of monastic vows; the 
right of the National Assembly to declare war, in 
consequence of a proposition from the King; a 
secular constitution, which rendered the clergy in- 
dependent of the head of the church, and gave the 
people a right te nominate their bishops; the abo- 
lition of the noblesse; and the establishment of a 
tribunal at Orleans, for judging crimes of high trea- 
son against the nation. 

Occupied with these decrees (1790-91), the Na- 
tional Asseinbly left the King no authority to repress 
the crimes and excesses which were multiplying 
every day within the kingdom ; nor did they adopt 
themselves any measures for putting a stop to them. 
The King, indeed, according to the plan of theit 
constitution, was, to be the depository and supreme 
head of the executive power; but he had been 
stript of the means necessary to the effective ex- 
ercise of any authority whatever. He had neither 
places to grant, nor favours to bestow. He was 
Jeft without any control over the inferior parts of 
the administration, since the men who filled these 
posts were elected by the people. He was not 
even allowed the pomp of a throne, or the splen- 
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dour of acrown. The Assembly seemed to think it 
a part of their elory to divest their monarch of 
his most valuable prerogatives ; to destroy every 
vie of gratitude and attachment, that could inspire 
comidence, or create respect. Though they chose 
a King, they treated him in the first instance as 
an cnemy, aud proceeded to erase, one by one, 
the characteristic traces of lis dignity. They 
foolishly imagined that a monarchy could subsist 
when its authority was reduced to a phantom ; that 
the throne could stand secure amidst the ruin of 
ranks; exposed to all the waves of faction, and 
when every sentiment of respect and affection was 
destroyed. Such was.the idea of reyalty enter- 
tained by the French legislators. By abolishing 
the vradations of society, they sapped the very foun- 
duione of that frail and imaginary majesty which 
they had modelled and fashioned according to 
their own ideas. Thousands of noble families, 
finding their lives insecure, resolved to abandon 
the country. The King himself made an attempt 
to escape from the captivity in which he was held. 
He did escape in disguise, but was recognised, and 
arrested at Varennes by the National Guard (June 
20.), recouducted to Paris, and suspended from 
his tunctions. Monsieur, the King’s brother, was 
nore fortunate. He arrived at Brussels. The 
Count D'Artois, the younger brother, had quitted 
brance the year before, 

The Orleans party undertook te compel the Na- 
tional Assembly to pronounce the deposition of the 
King. A large assemblage, which had met in the 
Champs-de-Mars (July 17. 1791), was dispersed by 
an armed force, by order of Bailly, and commanded 
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by La Fayette. The moderate party in the National 
Assembly had gained the ascendancy. The constitu- 
tional articles were revised in some points, and di- 
gested into a systematic form. ‘The King accept- 
ed this new code (Sept. 13.) ; and there was every 
reason to believe that he was resolved to carry it 
into execution, if the defects inherent inthis produc- 
tion of these legislative enthusiasts had permitted 
him. The Constituent Assembly, after having de- 
clared Avignon and Venaissin annexed to Trance, 
separated (Sept. 30.), to make way for a Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

The Royal brothers and most of the emigrants, 
having fixed their residence at Coblentz, published 
addresses to all the Courts of europe, to solicit their 
assistance in restoring the King, and checking the 
revolutionary torrent which threatened to inundate 
Germany. ‘The Princes of the Empire, who had 
possessions in Alsace, found themselves aggrieved 
by the decrees of the Constituent Assembly, in 
respect to those rights which had been guaranteed 
to them on the faith of existing treaties. They 
accordingly claimed the intervention of the Limpe- 
ror and the Kimpire. The Itlectors of Mayence 
and ‘Treves had permitted the lrench noblesse to 
organize bodies of armed troops within their estates. 
After the arrest of the King at Varennes, the Iim- 
peror Leopold had addressed a circular to all his 
brother Sovereigns, dated from Padua (July 6.), 
in which he invited them to form an alliance for 
restoring the King’s legitimate authority im France. 
Accordingly, an alliance was concluded at Vienna 
a few days after between Austria and Prussia, the 
object of which was to compel I'rance to maintain 
her treaties with the neighbouring States. The two 
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monarchs, who met at Pilnitz (Aug. 27.), declared 
that they would employ the most efficacious means 
for leaving the King of France at. perfect liberty 
to lay the foundation of monarchical government. 
But after Louis had accepted the constitution of the 
Assembly, the Emperor formally announced (Nov. 
12.), that the cooperation of the contracting powers 
was in consequence suspended. 

In a moment of unreflecting liberality, the 
Constituent Assembly had formerly declared, that 
none of its members could be elected for the first 
Legislative Assembly. This new Assembly, which 
met Oct. 1. 1791, was composed of men altogether 
deficient in experience, and hurried on by the head- 
long fanaticism of revolution. It was divided into 
two parties. On theright hand were those who hop- 
ed to preserve monarchy, by maintaining the consti- 
tution with certain Improvements and modifica- 
tions ; and on the left, those who proposed that 
they should proceed in their revolutionary career. 
This latter party, in wiich the deputies of the 
Girondists had the ascendancy, had conceived two 
methods for overturning the constitution, viz. (1.) 
to bring the King into disrepute, by obliging him 
to make use of his suspensive veto against those 
decrees which appeared most popular ; and (2.), 
to involve the nation in war, that they might. find 
employment for the army, who seemed pleased 
with the new order of things. The party on the 
right, who formed the majority, had not the cou- 
rage to oppose the execution of this plan. The 
Assembly issued decrees against the King’s bro- 
thers, highly unjust, inhuman, and revolting ; as 
well as against the emigrants and the priests, who 
had taken no share in these levelling projects. 
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They deprived the King of his body-guard, and 
heaped npon him every species of annoyance and 
humiliation. 

This Assembly, however, was by no means in 
the enjoyment of entire liberty. It was under the 
influence of those popular societies, known by the 
name of Jacobins, so called trom their mecting mm 
a couvent in Paris, formerly belonging to that re- 
Jigious order. ‘These societies, who had overspread 
all France, were affiliated with each other, and 
all under the control and direction of the parent so- 
ciety in the metropolis. It was there that they 
prepared those Jaws which they compelled the 
National Assembly to pass, and concocted their 
plots against the Royal authority. They had an 
Immense number of emissaries among the profli- 
gates of every country, who propavated their doe- 
trines, and prepared the way fur the tnumph of 
their abominable conspiracies. 

In order to provoke a declaration of war, and 
thereby get rid of the army, the deputies on the 
left never ceased to inveigh from the pubhe tribunals 
ayainst the conduct of foreign powers ; and to repre- 
sent the King as secretly leagued with them in their 
designs. His mostfaithfal servants had been the ob- 
ject of their calumnies. The unnistry resigned their 
office, and the King reconstructed a cabinet com- 
posed of Jacobins (March 17.1792), the most con- 
Kpicuous of whom were Darcie: who became 
Minister for the Foreign Department, Clavieres and 
Duranthon, who were intrusted with the Finance, 
and Ioland, who was promoted to the adminis- 
tration of the Interior. * The perfidy of these am- 
bitious statesmen ruined the ing. 

* Miznet. Necker. 
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The Emperor Leopold, with whom they were on 
terms of negotiation, demanded redress for the grie- 
rances of those princes who had possessions in Alsace. 
Instead of giving him satisfaction, the new Trench 
Cabinet iadue ed the Kingt 0 propose to the Assembly 
(April 20.), that they could answer his demands in 
no other way than by a declaration of war. This 
proposition passed with little deliberation, and was 
hailed with enthusiasm. Seven members only had 
the courage to oppose it. * The Assembly continued 
to issue their revolutionary decrees, which were both 
repugnant to the conscience of the King, and dan- 
gerous to the security of the throne. Louis, who 
had been recently offended by the dismissal of his 
cuards, declared he could no longer submit. to the ine 
solence of these new ministers, three of whom he 
discarded with indignation. Their accomplices, the 
Jacobins, and Pethion the mayor of Paris, then or- 
ganized an insurrection of the armed populace of the 
Paurbourgs or suburbs. The mob then repaired 
to the Tuileries (June 20.), to force the King to 
sanction the decrees of the Assembly, and recall 
the patriot ministers. The King saved his own 
hfe, and that of his Queen, by repelling those 
factious demagogues with firmness and courage. 
He constantly retused to grant what they demand- 
ed otf him by violence; while the National As- 
sembly displayed the most shameful pusillanimity. 
They even carried their cowardice so far, as to re- 
place Pethion and Manuel in their functions, whom 
the King had suspended for having failed to per- 
form their duty. 

* Among these was M. Koch, author of the former 
part of this. work, 
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Pethion, and that troop of iniscrable wretches 
who ruled at their pleasure the Secéons of Panis, 
where no good citizen dared to appear, then de- 
manded the dethrenement of the Wing; and in 
order to compel the Assembly to pronounce sen- 
tence against hin. the COUSPIPALOrs J wails ‘ly organiz- 
ed anew insurrection. The anil e Tose In arms, 
and attacked the Casie of the Tuileries (Aug. 10.) 
The King refused the assistance of those faithful 
citizens who had locked round his person. Mis- 
Jed by unwise or perfidious counsels, he repaired 
with his family to Paris; and entering the National 
Assembly, addressed them in these words: “ Gen- 
tlemmen, Lam come here to avoid the commission 
ofa great crime. Toshall always consider myself 
and my family in safety when 1 ain among the re- 
presentatives of the nation.” The populace having 
assailed the Castle, the faithful Swiss Gaurds de- 
fended it with courage, and perished in the per- 
formance of their duty. Every individual found 
m the ‘Tuileries was massacred by the rabble. 
The representatives of the nation, who were, dur- 
ing this time, in a stete of the greatest alarm, de- 
creed, in presence of the Sovereign, and on the 
proposal of Vergniaud, that the King should be 
suspended, and a National Convention assembled, 

Some days alter, Louis, with lis Queen, the Dan- 
phin, Madame Royale, and Madame Lhzabeth, the 
King’s sister, were imprisoned in the Temple, un- 
der a guard of the municipality of Paris, COMPOS 
ed of partisans of the Revolution. Vhs nmunici- 
pality, and the nunisters appemted by the Assem- 
bly, exercised a most tyrannical authoriy. The 
prisons were crowded with priests and nobles. 
Danton, the Minister of Justice, and a most viclent 
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revolutionist, entered into arrancements with the 
Commune for the massacre of these imnecent men. 
The cruel work of butchery continued for three days 
without reniorse (Sept. 2..5.), and without the Le- 
gislative Assembly daring to interpose. A few 
days after, the prisoners elit had been sent to the 
Tribunal at Orleans, were conducted to Versailles, 
and put to death by the hands of relentless mur- 
derers, At length the Legislative Assembly, 
whose whole conduct had been a tissue of crimes 
and cowardice, were dispersed (Sept. 21.), to make 
way for the horrible Natienal Convention. 

The war had commenced in the month of April 
WOOL. Lackner, Rochamband, and La Fayette, com- 
manded the French armies, but their operations were 
without success. The Austrians head merely act- 
ed on the defensive. In virtue of an alliance con- 
cluded at Berlin (Veb. 7.) between the [imperor 
and the King of Prussia, an army of fifty thousand 
Prussians, to which were added six thousand Hes- 
sians and a body of emigrants, all under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Branswic k, and an Aus- 
trian army, commanded by Clairtait, entered 
France by way of Ardennes. Longwy and Ver- 
dun opened their gates to the Prussians (Aug. 
13.); but their progress was arrested by the ma- 
neuvres of Dumouriez, who had succeeded La 
Payette in’ the commend of the army; as well 
as by sickness and the want of panos Af- 
ter camnonading Valmy (Sept. 20.), which was 
commanded by General Kelle rynan, the combined 
army retired towards the Rhine, and mto the duchy 
of Luxemburg. 

The Girondists, reinforced by all. the most con- 
temptible enthusiasts in erence, formed the Na- 
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tional Assembly (Sept. 21. 1792). The very day 


of their meeting, they voted the abolition of royal- 
ty, on the proposition of the comedian Collot D’- 
Herbois, and proclaimed the Zeepublic. Like the 
Assemblies which had preceded it, this was divided 
into two parties; the one composed of the Giron- 
dists and their friends, who wished for the restora- 
tion of order, that they might enjoy the fruits of 
their crimes ; the other ealled the Mountain, had an 
interest in continuing the revolution. Political do- 
minion was the object of contest which from the 
beginning engaged these two parties; but they as- 
sumed the pretext of honest design, to conceal their 
main purpose from the eyes of the vulgar. The 
deputies of the Mountainists, as they could not 
charge their adversaries with the reproach of Roy- 
alisin, exhibited them to the people as J’ederalists, 
a reproach which was afterwards fatal to the party ; 
and in order to have a rallying word, Tallien de- 
creed (Sept. 5.) that the Republic was one and in- 
divisible, 

To detail all the laws and acts which the Con- 
vention published during the three years which 
it oppressed France, would be to unfold a dis- 
gusting catalogue of crimes and extravagances ; 
we must be content with merely adverting to such 
of its operations as were distinguished by their 
enormity, or produced any durable effect. One of 
its first decrees was, to banish all emigrants for 
ever; and to order those to be put to death who 
should return to their native country. Soon after, 
they made a tender of their assistance to all sub- 
jects who might be inclined to revolt against their 
legitimate sovereigns ; and in the countries which 
were occupied by their own armies, they proclaim- 
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ed the sovereignty of the people, and the abolition 
of the established authorities. ‘The moderate party, 
or, more properly speaking, the less furious party 
of the Convention, were willing to spare the King’s 
life. This, however, was one reason for the Moun- 
tainists to put him to death. The Convention ac- 
cordingly decreed (Dec. 3. 1792), that a trial 
should be instituted against Louts Capet, as they 
affected to call him: and combining, im the most 
absurd manner, the functions of accusers, judyes, 
and Jegislators, they assumed the right of pronoune- 
ing as tohis culpability. Twice they competed hin 
to appear at their bar (Dec. }1. 26.), where de Seze, 
Malesherbes, and Tronchet undertook his defence. 
The demeanour ef the King was full of candour 
and dignity. Of seven hundred and twenty voters, 
six hundred and eizhty-three declared him guilty 
(Janu. 15. 1793). ‘Dhirty-seven refused to vote 
on different grounds, some of which were hon- 
ourable ; but the Assembly did not contain a 
single man of character who dered positively to 
pronounce the innocence of their vietinn. ‘Two 
only of those who refused to vote, declared they 
did not think themselves entitled to sit as judges 
of the King. 

The minority in vain had flattered themselves 
that they might rescue the King from death, provid- 
ed they referred the punishment to the nation itself. 
But inthis they were disappointed. Of seven han- 
dred and cighteen voters, four hundred aud twenty- 
four objected to the appeal to the people. Two hun- 
dred and eighty-three admitted it; and eleven had 
voted from interested motives, which could not. be 
sustained. Nothing now remained buat to pronounce 
the punishinent to be inflicted on the hing. OF 
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seven hundred and twenty-one voters, three hundred 
and sixty-six, and among these the Duke of Orleans, 
pronounced death (Jan. 17.) ; which was carried by 
aimajority of five. The partisans of Louis interpos- 
ed, and appealed from this sentence to the nation. 
In vain did the Girondists support this petition, Of 
six hundred and nimety voters, three hundred and 
eighty decided that his execution should take 
place within twenty-four hours. 

Louis heard his sentence of death with com- 
posure and Christian resignation. He had already 
made his will, a monument at once of his piety 
and the purity of his heart. He died the death 
of a martyr (Jan. 21.1793). At the moment 
when the executioners axe was ready to strike, the 
Abbé Ldgeworth, his confessor, addressed him in 
these sublime words :-—“ Son of St Louis, ascend 
to Heaven!” The whole inhabitants of Paris, who 
viewed this foul deed with horror, were under 
arins. A mournful silence reigned in the city. * 

All governments agreed in condemning the con- 
duct of the regicides ; but the voice of general de- 
testation did uot check the career of the sanguin- 
ary faction. The crime with which the Conven- 
tion had etained themselves presaged the ruin 
of the Girondists, though they retarded their 
downfal by a struggle of four months. An insur- 
rection of the sections of Paris (June 2.), orgabiz- 
ed by Hebert, procureur of the commune, and 
by the deputies Marat, Danton, and Rovespierre, 
decided the victory. The Girondists were pro- 
scribed for the crime of federalism. ‘The victori- 
ous party honoured themselves with the title of 
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Sans-culottes, and commenced what has been called 
the Reign of Terror, The Convention was now 
nothing more than an assembly of executioners, and 
a den of brigands. To hoodwink and deceive the 
people, they submitted for their approbation the plan 
ofa constitution, drawn up by Herault de Sechelles 
(June 24.) ; according to which the Primary As- 
semblies were to exercise the sovereignty, and deli- 
berate on all legislative measures. After the 2d 
of June, the whole power was in the hands of the 
Cominittee of Public Safety, which was formed in 
the Convention. Danton, the chief of the Corde- 
liers, a popular assembly more extravagant than 
the Jacobins themselves, was the most influential 
person there; but he was svon supplanted by Robe- 
spierre. ‘The Constitution of the 24th of June had 
been adopted in the Primary Assemblies; but 
Robespierre decreed that it*should be suspended 
(Aug, 28.); and that the Republic was in a state 
of revolution, until its independence was acknow- 
ledged. 

Under that title they organized a government, 
the most tyrannical and the most sanguinary which 
history every recorded. Robespierre was at the 
head of it. All I‘rance swarmed with revolutionary 
committees. Itevolutionary armies were dispersed 
every where, dragging the wealthy and well-af- 
fected to punishment. A law with regard to 
suspected persons changed all the public edifices 
into prisons, and filled all the prisons with victims 
devoted to destruction. To remedy the fall of 
the assignats, the Convention fixed an assessment, 
called the maximum, on all articles of consump- 
tion; a measure which reduced the country to a 
state of famine. The Queep, Maria Antoinette, 
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was accused before this revolutionary tribunal, 
and brought to the scaffold (Oct. 16). The 
Girondist deputies were arrested on the 2d. of 
June, and met with the same fate. The Duke of 
Orleans, who was become an object of execration 
to all parties, perished there in his turn (Nov. 6.) 
Nobody pited his fate. Over all the provinces 
of the kingdom the blood of the innocent tlowed 
in torrents. 

The revolutionists did not stop here. To their 
political crimes they added acts of impiety. They 
began by abolishing the Gregorian calendar and 
the Christian era, and substituted in its place the 
eravot the Republic; to commence on the 22d Sep- 
tember 1793. Ina short time, Hebert and Chau- 
mette, two chiefs of the commune, got the Conven- 
tion to decree the abolition of the Christian religion 
(Nov. 10.) The worship of Reason was substituted 
nits place ; and the charch of Notre Dame at Paris 
was profaned, by being converted into a temple of 
atheism. Gobel, the Constitutional Bishop of Paris, 
and several other ecclesiastics, publicly apostatized 
from their faith. Plunder and sacrilege of all kinds 
were committed im the Catholic churches. 

‘The departments in the west of Lrance bad re- 
mained faithful to the King. In Poitou, Maine, Brit- 
tany, and Normandy, a civil war arose, known by 
the name of the Vendean War, which was on the 
point of overturning the Lepublean phantom, with 
its sanguinary govermment. “Lhe Wendean insur- 
gents took the title of the Catholic army, which 
was commanded in the nae of Lows XVID, (who 
still remained a prisoner im the Temple after his 
father’s death), by a Council which sat at Chatil- 
jon. M. dElbGe was Cuminaider-in-chief. lle 
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had under him Artus de Bonchamp, the Marquis 
de Lescure, de Larochejacquelin, Cathelineau, 
Charette, and Stofet ; whose names will long be 
preserved in the annals of honour and patriotism. 
This insurrection had broken out on account of a 
levy of troops which the Repubhe had ordered. 
The youths of Ia Vendee rose in arms; but it was 
to turn them against the oppressors of their coun- 
try. 

The war was carried on with violence and cruelty. 
Among the most remarkable of its events that hap- 
pened in the year 1793, were the battle of Saumur 
(June 9.), after which all the towns on the Loire, 
except Nantes, declared for the King; the battle of 
Chatillon, where the Royalists were repeatedly de- 
feated by the army of Mayence, which the Conven- 
tion had sent against them; the passage of the Loire 
(Oct. 17. 19.), by a hundred thousand of the Vende- 
aus, Including old) men, women and children, who 
were eager to approach the coast, where they expect- 
ed the supples promised by England to arrive ; the 
defeat of the army of Mayence at Chateau Gontier ; 
the taking of Mans by the Republicans, and their 
victory at Savenay ; the taking of Noirmoutier, 
where the brave d'Elbcée fell into the hands of the 
enemy (Jan. 2. 1794); and, in the last place, the 
defeat of Charette at Machecoult. The troops of 
the Convention were commanded in succession by 
Biron, Canclaux, Westermann, Kleber, Beysser, 
VEchelle, Marceau, and the crue] Rossignol. The 
deputy Carrier de Nantes covered the whole coun- 
try with slaughter, and exerted his ingenuity to in- 
vent uew methods of niassacre. 

Other insurrections arose in the south of Tiance, 
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after the revolution of the 2d of June. Bourdeaux, 
Lyons, Marseilles, and Toulon, declared themselves 
against the Convention. Bourdeaux was speedily 
subdued (Aug. 25. 1793). General Carteaux took 
possession of Marseilles, with the assistance of the 
populace. Toulon proclaimed Louis XVII. (Aug. 
29.), and threw themselves under the protection of 
Admirals Hood and Langara, who were cruizing off 
their coast with the English and Spanish fleets. 
Kellerman had orders to besiege Lyons; a task 
which was afterwards intrusted to Doppet. This 
city surrendered after a vigorous resistance (Oct. 9). 
It became the scene of the most atrocious actions. 
Its finest buildings were entirely ruined and demo- 
lished by order of the Convention. Carteaux took 
Toulon by assault (Dec. 24). It was during the 
siege of this place, that a young ofhcer distinguish- 
ed himself by his courage, and afterwards by his 
enthusiasm for the Revolution. ‘This youth was 
Napoleon Buonaparte, a native of Ajaccio in Cor- 
sica. 

The very same day on which the Convention 
met, the Duke of Saxe-Teschen at the head of the 
Austrian army, had commenced the siege of Lille ; 
but he was obliged to raise it in about twenty days. 
The Legislative Assembly had declared war against 
the King of Sardinia (Sept. 10. 1792). General 
Montesguiou took possession of Savoy, and An- 
selm made himself master of Nice. Some months 
after, the Convention declared these provinces to 
be annexed to France. While the allies were re- 
tiring from Champagne, Custine took Mayence by , 
a coup de main (Oct. 21.) assisted, as it afterwards 
appeared, by treachery. Dumouriez, with a supe- 
rior force, beat the Duke of Saxe-Teschen at Ge- 
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mappe (Nov. 6.), and soon achieved the conquest 
of the Belgic provinces. The Convention having 
declared war against England and the Stadtholder 
of the Netherlands (Feb. 1. 1793), as well as 
against Spain, a powerful coalition was formed a- 
gainst them, of which England and lussia were the 
prime supporters ; the one by her admonitions, and 
the other by the subsidies which she furnished. 
They were joined by all the Christian Sovereigns 
in Europe, with the exception of Denmark. 

Dumouriez undertook the conquest of Holland, 
and penetrated as far as Moerdyk ; but he was ob- 
liged to abandon his object in consequence of the de- 
feat of Miranda who had laid siege to Maestricht, by 
the Austrian army under the command of the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg. Dumouriez was himself defeated 
at Nerwinden (March 18.), after which he retired 
towards the frontier of France. Being determined 
to put an end to the tyranny of the Convention, 
and to reestablish the constitution of 1791, he con- 
cluded an armistice with the Austrians, and deli- 
vered up to them the commissioners which the Con- 
vention had sent to deprive him of his office; but 
his army having refused to obey him, he was obli- 
ged to seek for satety, by escaping to Tournay, where 
General Clairfait then was. The young Duke of 
Chartres accompanied him in his flight. 

During the rest of the campaign, success was 
divided between the two parties. The Austrians, 
who were conquerors at Famars (May 24), took 
Condé, Valenciennes, and Quesnoy (July). The 
Duke of York, who commanded the English ar- 
my, was:beat by Houchard at Hondscote (Sept. 8.). 
Jourdan compelled General Clairfait, by means of 
the battle of Wattignies, to raise the siege of Maue 
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benge. On the side of the Pyrenees, the Spa- 
nish generals, Ricardos and Ventura-Caro, gained 
several advantages ; the former having taken Belle- 
garde, Collioure, and Port Vendre. On the Rhine, 
the allies had the best of the campaign. After-an 
obstinate siege, Mavence surrendered to the Prus- 
sians (July 22.), who beat Moreau at Pirmasens 
(Sept. 14.), though they failed in the siege of Lan- 
dau. An army of the allies, 80,000 strong, com- 

manded by Wurmser and the Duke of Brunswick, 
forced the lines at Wissemburg (Oct. 13.), and 
penetrated nearly as far as Strasburg ; but General 
Pichegru, who had taken the command of the 
French army, obliged Wurmser to repass the Rhine 
(Dec. 30.) The Prussians maintained themselves 
on the left bank of that river, between Oppenheim 
and Bergen. 

In France, the revolutionary tyrants were divid- 
ed into three parties. The Committee of Public 
Safety, at the head of which was Robespierre, sup- 
ported by the club of Jacobins, governed with an 
absolute power. Tlebert, Chaumette, Anacharsis 
Clootz, a native of Prussia, and the other members 
of the Commune of Paris, formed a second party ; 
more violent than the first, but contemptible from 
the character of the individuals who composed it. 
The third, comprehended Danton, Desmoulins, 
Herault de Sechelles, and others, who stood in 
awe of Robespierre, and were terrified by the ex- 
travagant fury of these bandits. The faction of 
the Commune was the first that was annihilated by 
the temporary union of the other two parties (March 
24. 1794). After that, Robespierre found little 
difficulty in sending Danton and his friends to the 
scaHlold (April 5.) > bet in a short tune some of 
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the members of the Committee of Public Safety, 
and the remains of the Girondist party, conspired 
against him. In order to please the people, he 
abolished the worship of Reason (May 7.), and 
caused the Convention to proclaim the existence 
of a Supreme Being (June 8.); he introduced a 
new religion, that of Deism, of which he created 
himself high-priest. 

The power of Kobespierre was now in its apo- 
gee, and his downfal approached. As the revolu- 
tionary tribunal was not suthciently expeditious in 
despatching those whom he had marked out for 
destruction, he passed a decree (June 10.), by 
which an unlimited authority was vested in that 
tribunal. This opened the eyes of his enemies in 
the Convention; and, not doubting that they were 
doomed to death, they conspired the ruin of the 
tyrant. ‘Tallien and Billaud Varennes were the 
first that attacked him before the tribunal. Ha- 
ving repeatedly attempted to defend himself, he 
was prevented by the voice of the Assembly, 
crying, “ Down with the tyrant!” At length, 
repulsed and dispirited, he allowed himself to 
be arrested. Having found means, however, to 
escape from the guard, he saved himself in the 
midst of the Commune, which was composed of 
those who had adhered to him after the fall of 
Hebert. Both sides took to arms; Robespierre 
and his faction were outlawed, but they showed 
little courage. Finding themselves undone, they 
endeavoured to escape the swords of the enemy, 
by despatching themselves. Robespierre attempt- 
ed self-destruction, but he only broke his jaw-bone 
with a pistol-shot. He was executed, with twenty- 
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one of his accomplices (July 28. 1794.) Fighty-three 
others of these miscreants met the same fate in 
course of the two following days ; from that time 
the reign of terror was at an end, and thousands 
of innocent persons were liberated from the prisons. 
Fis dominion, however, was not yet. discontinued 5 
and the career of this Convention, from its begin- 
ning to its dissolution, was marked by a series of 
cruelties and oppressions. 

The campaign of 179-4 was trinmphant for the 
French arms. Pichegru commanded the army of 
the North, and Jourdan that of the Sambre and 
the Meuse. The Duke of Coburg had at first the 
command of the Austrian arny; but towards the 
end of the campaign, he transferred it to Clairfait. 
The King of Prussia, become disgusted with the 
war, had threatened to withdraw his grand army 
from the Rhine, and to leave only his contingent 
as a prince of the Empire, and the 20,000 men 
which he was bound to furnish Austria, in virtue 
of the alhance of 1792. But England and Hol- 
Jand being engaged, by a convention signed at the 
Hague, to furnish him with supplies, he promised 
to retain 62,f00 men under arms against France. 
They were under the comand of teld-Marshal 
Mellendorth "Phe taking of Charleroi by Jourdan, 
and the battle of Pleurus, which he gained over the 
Duke of Coburg (June 26.), decided the fate of the 
Netherlands. After some movements in conjunc- 
tion with the army of the Upper Rhine, under the 
command of the Duke of Saxe-Teschen,—move- 
ments which had but little success, from the want 
of agreement among the generals,—Clairfait, at the 
head of the Aen army, retired, about the end 
of the year, on the right bank of the Rhine, fol- 
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been able to bring into action. 

The army of ‘he Pyrenees, under the command 
of Dugommier, gained a splendid victory at Ceret 
over General La Union (April 30.), and retook 
Bellegarde. The two generals of the enemy were 
slain at Monte-Nero, where, after a battle of three 
days, the Spaniards were repulsed by Perignon 
(Nov. 27.) The French took Figuieres (Feb. 4.), 
and Roses about two months after. The wes- 
tern army of the Pyrenees, under the command 
of Muller, entered Spain, took Fontarabia and St 
Sebastian (Aug. 1. 11.), beat the Spaniards at 
Pampeluna (Nov. 8.) and spread terror to the 
very gates of Madrid. After the reduction of 
Toulon, the English fleet, under Admiral Howe, 
being invited into Corsica by Paoli, took possession 
of that island (June 18.), which submitted to 
Brita as an independent kingdom. The Trench 
fleet, under Admiral Villaret Joyeuse, was defeat- 
ed off Ushant by Admiral Howe (June 1. ) Most 
of the lrench colonies had already fallen into the 
power of the Enelish. 

General Pic hegru, favoured by the rigour of win- 
ter, and the intrigues of the party opposed to the 
House of Orange, had made himself master, almost 
without striking a blow, of the United Provinces of 
the Netherlands (Jan. 1795), where the Patriots had 
reestablished the ancient constitution, such as it 
had been before the year 1788; the ofhce of 
Stadtholder being again abolished, as the Prince 
of Orange, after being deprived of all his fune- 
tions, had fled to England. France concluded a 
treaty with this Republic at the Hague (May 16.), 
where the independence of the latter was formally 
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acknowledged. She entered also into an alliance 
against England; paid one hundred millions of 
florins ; and ceded a part of her territory. It was 
at this time (June 8. 1795) that the royal Infant 
Louis XVII., only son of Louis XVI., died in the 
Temple, in consequence of the bad treatment which 
he had endured incessantly for nearly three years. 
His uncle, who had assumed the title of Regent 
about the beginning of 1793, succeeded him in his 
right to the throne. That prince, who then re- 
sided at Verona, took the title of Louis X VIII. 
After the battles of Mans and Savenay, and the 
taking of Noirmoutier, the Vendéans had found 
themselves greatly exhausted. But at the time of 
which we now speak, they formed themselves into 
bands of insurgents in Brittany and Normandy, 
under the name of Chouans. After the death of 
Larochejacquelin, Charette and Sapineau conclud- 
ed a peace with the Convention at Jausnaie (Feb. 
17.1795). Cormartin, the leader of the Chouans, 
did the same at Mabilais ; but, within a few weeks 
after, the Convention caused him to be arrested 
and shot, with seven other chiefs. This was the 
signal for a new insurrection. ‘The English go- 
vernment at length resolved to send assistance to 
the Royalists. A bedy of emigrants and French 
prisoners of war were landed in the Bay of Qui- 
beron (June 18.) But the whole of the expedi- 
tion was badly managed, and had a most disas- 
trous result. General Hoche attacked the troops 
on their debarkation. The greater part might have 
saved themselves on board the vessels; but the 
Marquis de Sombreuil, and five hundred and 
sixty young men of the best families, were taken 
and shot by order of Tallien (June 21.) in spite 
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of ‘the opposition of General Hoche, who declared 
that he had promised to spare their lives. | 

‘ In the National Convention, two parties were 
contending for the superiority ; the Thermidorians 
or Moderates, and the Terrorists. The inhabi- 
tants of Paris, reduced to despair by the dearth 
which the maximem had caused, and instigated by 
the Jagobins, had several times revolted, especial- 
ly on the days of the 12th Germinal (April 1.), 

and the Ist Prairial (May 20). The moderate 
party, strengthened by the accession of many of 
the deputies proscribed since the 2d June 1793, 
gained the victory ; and purged the Convention, by 
banishing or putting to death the most execrable 
of the Terrorists. They even conciliated, in some 
respects, the opinion of the public, by drawing up 
a new constitution (June 23.), which might appear 
wise and judicious compared with the maxims which 
had been disseminated for several years. Its funda- 
mental elements were a Legislative Body, compos- 
ed of two elective chambers $ one of which was to 
have the originating of the laws, and the other, com- 
posed of men of judgment and experience, was to be 
invested with a veto. The executive power was to 
be lodged in the hands of a Council of five persons, 
clothed with an authority greater than that which 
the Constitution of 1791 had given to the King. The 
Convention passed several other Jaws, which indi- 
cated a desire to return to the principles of mora- 
lity. They also resolved to exchange Madame 
Royale, the only remains of the family of Louis 
AXVI., for the deputies delivered up by Dumouriez. 
But they lost avain the affections of the people, by 
their laws of the 5th and 13th Fructidor of 
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the year Three, (Aug. 22. & 30.1795). Preme- 
nished by the fault which the Constituent Assem- 
bly had committed, in prohibiting its members 
from entering into the Legislative Body, and wish- 
ing, at the same time, to escape punishment for the 
many crimes they had committed, they ordained 
that two-thirds of the members then composing 
the Convention, should, of necessity, become a 
part of the new Legislation; and that if the Pri- 
mary Assemblies did not reappoint five hundred of 
the ex-conventional deputies, the newly elected 
members, should themselves complete the quota, by 
adding a sufficieut number of their ancient col- 
leagues. 

The New Constitution had been submitted for 
the approbation of the people, which they doubt- 
ed not it would receive, as it was to deliver 
France from the revolutionary faction. The Con- 
vention took advantage of this disposition of the 
people, to compel the Sections likewise to ac- 
cept the two decrees, by declaring them an inte- 
gral part of the Constitution. But this attempt 
was the occasion of new troubles. The Sections 
of Paris wished to vote separately on the Constitu- 
tion, and on the decrees which, in that case, would 
have been rejected over all France ; the moderate 
party of the Convention, if we, can honour them 
with that name, joined with the Terrorists. Per- 
celving the storm to be gathering, they now sought 
assistance and support from the troops whese camp 
was pitched under the walls of Paris. They arm- 
ed a body of brigands, at the head of which was 
Ruonaparte, who gained a eanguinary victory over 
the Parisians, on the 13th Vendemiaire, in the 
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yeer Three (October Sth 1795). The desire to re- 
store the Bourbons had been the secret motive 
with the chiefs of the insurrection. 

A new Legislative Body assembled, which might 
be regarded as a continuation of the Convention ; 
so long at least as the five hundred deputies of the 
Convention were not excluded, who sat in conse- 
quence of the annual renewal of one-third of its 
members. The Executive Directory, appointed 
by the Council of the Ancients from a list pre- 
sented by the Council of Five Hundred, consist- 
ed of Lareveillere-Lepeaux, Rewbel, Barras, Le 
Tourneur, and Carnét, who had replaced Sieyes, 
—this member having declined to make one of the 
Directory—the whole five being Regicides. The 
forms of Terrorism were mitigated in some re- 
spects, but the morals of the administration gained 
nothing by the change. The reign of the Direc- 
tory was an era of corruption and dissoluteness, 
whose effects were long felt. An unbounded ava- 
rice seized the nation, and the J)irectory encour- 
aged and fed that shameful passion, by lending it- 
self to the most infamous traffic. Men coveted the 
nobility of riches, rather than that of honour and 
birth. | 

The Directory had to struggle against two in- 
conveniences; the one was the spirit of rebellion, 
which induced the Terrorists to form a conspiracy 
among themselves,—such as that of Druet and Ba- 
beuf (May 10. 1796), and that which is known 
by the name of the Conspiracy of the Camp at Gren- 
oble (Sept. 9). The other inconvenience was still 
more serious, namely, the embarrassed state of the 
finances. ‘The quantity of assignats thrown into cir- 
culation, amounted to 18,933,500,000 francs. To 
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reduce this sum, they decreed a loan of 600,000,000 
in specie. This measure proving ineffectual, the as- 
signats were replaced by another sort of paper- 
money, viz. rescriptions ; and finally by »andates. 
But both of these were discredited ; the former af- 
ter being issued, and the latter even before they 
were put Into effective circulation, on the ground 
that it would be found necessary to withdraw them 
altogether from circulation. The State thus became 
bankrupt for thirty-nine thousand millions of francs. 
It then became necessary to have recourse to @ 
system of regular imposts, which the people had 
not been accustomed to pay. 

The Executive Directory had succeeded in put- 
ting an end to the war in La Vendée. This sue- 
cess was owing to the firmness and moderation of 
General Hoche. StoftHet was betrayed, and shot 
at Angers (eb. 25. 1796). Charette, who had 
fallen into the hands of the Republicans, met with 
the same fate at Nantes soon after. His death 
put an end to the war (March 29). The Count 
d’Autichamp, and the other Vendean Generals, 
signed a treaty of peace with Iloche. George Ca- 
doudal, the leader of the Chouans, fled to England. 

At first, from the accession of a third of the 
members of the two legislative councils, the mo- 
derate party gained the ascendancy. On M. Ber- 
thelemy’s being appointed to the Directory, there 
arose a schism between Lareveillere-Lepeaux Rew- 
bel and Barras who were called the Triumvirs, 
and Carndét and Berthelemy, who were inclined for 
peace, and for puting an end to the measures of the 
Revolution. The triumvirate lost the majority in 
the Council, where Pichegru had put himself at the 
head of the moderate party, who hoped to restore 
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the monarchy. Royalism, assisted by the liberty of 
the press which France then enjoyed, had made such 
progress as frightened the triumvirs. They thought 
themselves sure of the army, so easy to be seduced 
when they are allowed to deliberate ; and especially 
of Buonaparte. They then performed the exploit, 
which is known by the name of the Revolution of the 
Sth Fructidor (Sept. 4.). Sixty-five deputies, and 
the two Directors, Berthelemy and Carnot, were 
condemned to transportation ; and such of them as 
were apprehended, were banished to the deserts of 
Sinamari in Guiana. The last named deputies of 
the two Councils were expelled ; and the moderate 
laws, issued three months before, were superseded 
by revolutionary measures. ‘The authors, editors, 
and printers of royalist or moderate Journals, were 
also transported; the liberty of the press was 
abolished, and continued so in France from that 
time till 1814. Merlin, a lawyer of Douay, was 
appointed to the place of one of the exiled Direc- 
tors. The poet Francois, a native of Neuchateau 
in Lorrain, had the weakness to accept the situa~ 
tion of another. 

Iiere, it will be proper to take a retrospect of 
the events of the war. The Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany was the first that set the example of a recon- 
ciation with France, which was signed at Paris 
(Feb. 9. 1795). The King of Prussia, whose 
finances were exhausted, entered into a negottas 
tion with Berthelemy the Republican ambassador, 
which was concluded at Basle by Baron Harden- 
berg (April 5). Prussia not only abandoned the 
coalition: she even guaranteed the neutrality of 
the North of Germany, according to a line of de- 
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marcation which was fixed by a special conven- 
tion (May 17). The Landgrave of Hease-Cassel 
likewise made peace at Basle (Aug. 28th). 

The retreat of the Prussians on the one hand, and 
the scarcity which prevailed in France on the other, 
had retarded the opening of the campaign of 1795. 
Field-Marshal Bender having reduced Luxemburg, 
after a siege of eight months, and a plentiful harvest 
having once more restored abundance, the army of 
the Sambre and Meuse, commanded by Jourdan, 
and that of the Rhine and Moselle, under Pichegru, 
passed the Rhine. The former, being beat at Hochst 
by Clairfait (Oct. 12.), repassed that river in disor- 
der; and Mayence, then under siege, was relieved. 
Pichegru, who had taken Manheim (Sept. 22.), re- 
treated in like manner, and General Wurmser re- 
took that city. An armistice was concluded on 
the last day of the year. 

In Italy the I'rench were expelled from Piedmont 
and the States of Genoa, which they had invaded ; 
but the victory which Scherer gained over de Vins 
at Lovano (Nov. 23.), was a prelude to greater 
advantages, which they gained in course of next 
year. 

In Spain, Moncey gained the battle of Ormea, 
and occupied Bilboa. But the peace which the Che- 
valier Yriarte signed at Basle (July 6.), put an end to 
his conquests. The King of Spain ceded to the Re- 
public his part of the Island of St Domingo. Lord 
Bridport defeated the French fleet off L’Orient 
(June 23. 1795), which intended to oppose the de- 
barkation of the emigrants at Quiberon. The 
coalition, which the retirement of Prussia and Spain 
had threatened to dissolve, gained fresh strength by 
several new alliances, suchas that of Vienna, between 
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Austria and Great Britain (May 20), and the Triple 
Alliance of St Petersburg (Sept. 28). 

The campaign of 1796, was glorious for the 
French arms in Italy. Napoleon Buonaparte 
was there, at the head of an army destitute of 
every thing except courage. By a series of victo- 
ries which he gained at Montenotte, Dego, Millesi- 
mo, Ceva, and Mondovi, over the Austrian Gene- 
ral Beaulieux, and the Sardinian General Colli, he 
obliged the King of Sardinia to sign a truce at Che- 
rasco (April 28.), by which he surrendered up 
three fortresses. Buonaparte passed the Po at 
Placentia ; granted a truce on very disadvantage- 
ous terms to the Duke of Parma; and forced the 
passage of the Bridge of Lodi (May 9.) The fate 
of Lombardy was decided. Cremona and Piz- 
zighitone. opened their gates to the conqueror 
(May 14.), who soon made his entry into Milan. 
The Duke of Modena obtained a suspension of 
arms. The King of Sardinia agreed to sign a peace 
at Paris, by which he surrendered Savoy and the 
district of Nice. The terror of the French arms 
was so great, that the King of Naples promised to 
remain neutral, by a convention which he conclud- 
ed at Brescia (June 5.) The Pope also obtained 
neutrality, by the armistice of Bologna (June 28.), 
but on conditions exceedingly severe. Though 
the war had ceased in Tuseany, a body of French 
troops occupied Leghorn (June 28.), to seize the 
English merchandise in that port. 

The Court of Vienna was resolved to make every 
effort to save Mantua, the only place which re- 
mained to them in Italy. At the head of 50,000 
fresh troops, Wurmser marched from the Tyrol, 


broke the French lines on the Adige (July 31.), 
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and compelled Buonaparte to raise the siege of 
Mantua. The latter General encountered the Aus- 
trians, and beat them at Castiglione ; without how- 
ever, being able to prevent Wurmser froin throwing 
fresh supplies into Mantua. ‘This place was in- 
vested a second time; and a second time the Aus- 
trian army marched to its relief. While Buona 
parte was engaged with Davidovitch at Roveredo 
(Sept. 4.), and Massena pushing onas far as ‘Trent, 
Wurmser marched in all haste towards Mantua. 
Buonaparte suddenly directed his course against 
him, vanquished him in several battles, and com- 
pelled him to throw himself, with the wreck of his 
army, into the fortress (Sept. 15.) After this e- 
vent, the King of the Two Sicilies, and the Duke of 
Parma, signed a definitive peace at Paris; and the 
Republic of Genoa concluded a treaty (Oct. 9), by 
which it retained at least the appearance of inde- 
pendence. Austria tried a third time to blockade 
Mantua. Two armies under the command of Al- 
vinzi and Davidovitch marched, the one from Fri- 
uli, and the other from the Tyrol. The former was 
encountered by Buonaparte, who defeated them in 
a sanguinary action at Arcole (Nov. 17.) Imme- 
diately he directed his march against the other, 
and beat them at Rivoli (Nov. 21.) 

While matters were thus passing in Italy, the 
army of the Sambre and Meuse, commanded by 
Jourdan, had several engagements with the Arch- 
duke-Charles, brother of the :mperor, on the Sieg 
and the Lahn. Moreau, at the head of the army 
of the Rhine and Moselle, passed the Rhine at 
Strasburg, and gained several advantages over the 
army which Wurmser had commanded at the be- 
ginning of the campaign; he concluded truces with 
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the Duke of Wurtemberg, the Margrave of Ba 
den, and the Circle of Swabia, who supplied hin 
with money and provisions (July), and penetratec 
into Bavaria, the Elector of which was also obligec 
to submit to very rigorous conditions (Sept. 7.), te 
obtain a suspension of arms. Jourdan, on his side 
having also passed the Rhine, marched througt 
Franconia, as far as the Upper Palatinate. The 
Archduke-Charles, who, since the departure of 
Wurmser for Italy, had been at the head of all the 
Austrian armies in Germany, retired before so great 
a superiority of numbers, and drew near to the 
quarter whence he expected the arrival of rein- 
forcements. He immediately fell on the undisci- 
plined army of Jourdan, defeated them at Ambert 
(Aug. 24.) and Wurtsburg (Sept. 3.) ; and put 
them so completely to the route, that they were 
obliged to repass the Rhine (Sept. 19). This 
disaster compelled Moreau to make his retreat ; 
in effecting which, he displayed the talents of a 
great general. After a number of engagements, 
in which he was more frequently the conqueror 
than conquered, he brought back his army to Hun- 
ingen (Oct. 26.), where they passed the Rhine. 
That fortress and Kehl were the only points on 
the right bank of the Rhine which remained in 
the possession of the Trench. 

The Cabinet of London, finding that Spain had 
declared war against her (Aug. 19.), according to 
the treaty of St Ildefonso which allied her strictly 
with France ; and moreover, seeing Ireland threat- 
ened with an invasion, ordered the British treope 
to evacuate the island of Corsica (Oct. 21.), of 
which the French took poasession. Lord Malmes- 
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bury was sent to Lille to negotiate a peace (Oct. 
24.), which he was not able to obtain, because the 
conditions were not agreeable to the three Dhirec- 
tors who formed the majority. The attempts which 
the I'rench made to Jand in Ireland (Dec. 22.), un- 
der Admiral Morard de Galles and General Hoche, 
proved unsuccessful. 

In 1797, the Austrians made a fourth attempt to 
save Mantua. Alvinzi arrived with 80,000 men; 
but after several bloody engagements, this army was 
dispersed, and old Wurmser saw himself compelled 
to surrender Mantua by capitulation (Feb.Z). Buo- 
naparte, who had broken his truce with the Pope 
under some frivolous pretext, invaded the Mecle- 
siastical States ; but being menaced in the rear by a 
new Austrian army, he again made peace with his 
Holiness at Tolentino (Feb. 19). The Pope, besides 
renouncing Avignon and the Venaissin, ceded also 
Ferrara, Bologna and Romagna. The new Aus- 
trian army in Italy was commanded by the Arch- 
duke-Charles ; but not being able to cope with 
that of Buonaparte in pitched battle, the Arch- 
duke retired through the Tyrol and Carinthia 
mito Stina, where he was followed by the Mrench 
Creneral. ‘This pr ecipitate mareh threw the French 
army mto a situation highly perilous ; since, be- 
sides the want of provisions, they were menaced 
in the rear by an insurrection of the Tyrol, and 
the arms of the Venetian Republic. Buonaparte 
then offered peace, which was accepted by the 
Cabinet of Vienna, and signed at Leoben (Apnil. 18. 
4797), the same day that Hoche passed the Ithine 
at Neuwied ; and two days atter Moreau had pass- 
ed that river at Strasburg. 

The preliminaries at Leoben were honourable 
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for Austria. She renounced, it is true, Belgium 
and all her possessions in Italy, as far as the 
Oglio; but she was indemnified by a considerable 
part of the Venetian territory, as well as by Istria 
and Dalmatia; for which the Republic were to 
receive Bologna, Ferrara and Romagna ; Peschiera 
and Mantua were to be surrendered to the Emperor. 
France recognised the principle, that the integra- 
lity of the Empire was to be the basis of a pacifi- 
cation with the Germanic Body. Immediately af- 
ter the peace of Leoben, Buonaparte, without hav- 
ing received orders, overturned the Venetian Re- 
public, and caused his troops to occupy that city 
(May 16). He united the provinces of Lombardy 
which Austria had ceded, into a Republic, on the 
model of that of France (June 29.); and this new 
State was called the Cisalpine Republic. He ob- 
liged the Genoese to change their government, and 
to constitute themselves into the Ligurian Re- 
pubtic (June 6). 

The negociations fur a definitive peace were long 
in coming to a conclusion. Buonaparte regretted 
having promised the restitution of Mantua; and the 
three Jacobin members of the Directory, who were 
displeased with the terms on which the peace with 
Germany was to be founded, began to Intrigne tor 
the cession of the left bank of the Rhine; and 
with this view, to protract the conclusion of the 
peace, until the Revolution of the Isth Fructidor 
should gain their party the ascendancy. The ne- 
gociations with Lord Malmesbury were immedi- 
ately broken off; and Buonaparte threatened to re- 
sume hostilities, unless Austria would accept the con- 
ditions dictated by the New Directory. Peace was 
at length concluded at Campo lormio near Udina 
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benzl. ‘The two parties divided between them, it is 
said, the whole territory of the Republic of Venice ; 
so that the Adige should be the frontier on the Con- 
tinent of Italy, while the Venetian Islands, on the 
coasts of Albania and Turkey, should belong to 
France. Austrian Lombardy, with Peschiera and 
Mantua, the Modenois, and the Venetian territory 
to the west of the Adige, and the three Legatines 
of Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagna, were to form 
the Cisalpine Republic. A Congress for a treaty 
of peace with the Empire was to be opened at 
Rastadt. By certain secret articles, the Emperor 
consented eventually to the perpetual and com- 
plete cession of the left bank of the Rhine ; and 
stipulated for himself the possession of Salzbure, 
in case of a partial cession ; and greater advantages, 
provided the whole left bank of the Rhine were 
abandoned to I'rance. The States of Germany, 
who might suffer loss by the partial or total ces- 
sion of the left bank of the Rhine, were to re- 
ceive indemnification in Germany, as was expreased 
in the treaty. A compensation was to be allowed 
to the Prince of Orange ; but this was not to take 
place in the neighbourhood of the Batavian Re- 
public, nor in that of the Austrian possessions. 
Prussia was to preserve her provinces on the left 
bank of the Rhine; but she was to claim no new 
acquisitions in Germany. 

The Directory were not equally satisfied with all 
the articles of this treaty; but they durst not dis- 
avow the negociator, who had assisted in accom- 
plishing the Revolution of the 18th Fructidor. 
The French government were displeased with the 
increase of power granted to Austria, and espe- 
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cially with the dismemberment of Bavaria, which 
Rewbel, who piqued himself on his political abili- 
ties, regarded with reason as contrary to the inte- 
rests of France. Moreover, the articles relative to 
Prussia and the Prince of Orange were in direct 
opposition to the Convention of Berlin (1794), 
which was the basis of the existing unanimity be- 
tween Prussia and l'rance. By that Convention 
the Bishopric of Munster was made over to the 
King, by way of reimbursement for his posses- 
sions beyoud the Rhine; while the Tlouse of 
Orange was to have Wartzburg and Bamberg. 
These circumstances obliged the Directory to con- 
ceal from the Court of Berlin the secret articles of 
the treaty of Campo Vormio; ard this constraint 
greatly embarrassed them, by the mistrust which 
it excited on the part of Prussia. 

General Buonaparte, with Treihard and Bon- 
nier, members of the Convention, were appoint- 
ed to negociate at Rastadt with the deputation 
of the Empire.  Buonaparte made only a short 
stay there, to sign a secret convention with Count 
Louis de Cobenzl (Dec. 1.) ; according to which 
Mayence was to be restored to the troops of 
the Trench Republic, in fulfilment of what had 
been resolved on at Campo Formio. ‘The ob- 
ject which the French negociators proposed, was 
to obtain the entire cession of the left bank of 
the Rhine, free from all charges; and to obtain it 
without being obliged to purchase it at the price 
which Buonaparte had promised to Austria. The 
meaus for attaining this object were, to secure the 
consent of the majority of the deputation, and the 
agreement of Prussia, and then to prevail with the 
latter to object to the dismemberment of Bavaria—a 
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measure which would compel France to reveal the 
secret negociations at Campo Formio. ‘The first 
proposition on which these ministers demanded the 
cession of the whole left bank of the Rhine, became 
the subject of a tedious negociation, alternately pro- 
moted and thwarted by a thousand intrigues. At 
length the deputation admitted it (March 1798), 
but under restrictions which the ministers of France 
were determined to reject. The latter then pro- 
posed as a second basis, the indemnification of the 
princes in possession of the left bank of the 
Rhine; which was adopted without much diffeul- 
ty (March 15). The third demand referred to 
the manner of carrying the two fundamental arth 
cles into execution. On this ground, the French 
advanced a multitude of pretensions, each more 
unjust and more ridiculous than the other. 

Until then the negociations, in all probability, 
were serious on the part of Austria and France ; 
as the former, supported by Russia, hoped to ob- 
tain the consent of Prussia to the dismemberment 
of Bavaria; while I’rance, on her side, vainly an- 
ticipated a strict alliance with the Cabinet of Ber- 
lin, which would have enabled the Directory to 
have dictated its own conditions of peace. But, 
towards the middle of the year, war had become 
inevitable, in consequence of the numerous ag- 
gressions which the executive Directory had com- 
mitted in different countries. ‘To them war had 
become necessary to occupy their armies. ‘The 
continuation of the Congress at Rastadt, therefore, 
eerved merely to gain time to prepare for hostili- 
ties. If the Court of Vienna had flattered them- 
selves, that the Cisalpine Republic would form an 
independent State, they were undeceived by the 
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treaty of alliance with France which that Repub- 
lic was obliged to accept, in spite of the determined 
refusal of the Council of Ancients. It was, in 
reality, a treaty of subjection, by which, among 
other articles, it was stipulated that there should 
always be 25,000 French troops in the Cisalpine 
States, for the support of which they should pay 
eighteen millions per annum. 

A tumult having happened at Rome, in which 
one of the French generals was killed, the Direc- 
tory made this a pretext for invading the [eclesi- 
astical States. General Berthier proclaimed the 
Roman Republic (Feb. 15. 1798); and Pope Pius 
VI. was carried captive to France where he died, 
(Aug. 29. 1799). 

The Directory, without any other motive than 
the hope of plunder, and a wish to satisfy the am- 
bition of certain individuals, excited a revolution 
in Switzerland ; and under pretence of being in- 
vited by one of the parties, they sent troops in- 
to that country (Jan. 26.) ; overturned the existing 
order of things ; and under the title of the /elve- 
tic Republic, they established a government entire- 
ly subject on their authority (April 11). A piece 
of imprudence, committed by the French ambas- 
sador at Vienna, was the cause of a popular com- 
motion there; in consequence of which he quit- 
ted his situation. This event made a great noise. 
It gave rise to the conferences which took place at 
Seltz in Alsace (April 13.), between the Ex-Diree- 
tor Francois and Count De Cobenzl; in which 
France and Austria tried, for the last time, if it 
were possible to come to a proper understanding 
regarding their mutual interests. ‘These conferences 
had no other effect than to convince the Court of 
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Vienna, that they must tum the current of their 
politics into a new channel. 

A French fleet, commanded by Admiral Breueix, 
sailed from ‘Toulon (May 19.), with General Buo- 
naparte and 40,000 men. When they arrived off 
Malta, Buonaparte got possession of that island by 
treachery ; and by ineans of a capitulation, signed 
in name of the order of St. John (June 12.), by 
some of the knights who had disclaimed all sub- 
mission to the Grand Master and the Assembly of 
the States. Irom Malta the French fleet sailed 
with a fair wind for Egypt, and landedat Alexandria 
{July 2.), to undertake the conquest of that country; 
although [France was then at peace with the Porte. 
The English fleet. however, under Admiral Nelson, 
which had gone in quest of the French, joined 
them off Alexandria, and defeated them in an ac- 
tion which was fought in the bay of Aboukir (Aug. 
1.), and which lasted thirty-six hours. 

Charles Emanuel IV., King of Sardinia, insulted 
in every kind of way by the French generals, and 
by his neighhours the Cisalpine and Ligurian Re- 
publics, resolved to shelter himself from these an- 
noyances under the protection of the Directory. 
He had concluded an alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, with France (April 5. 1797); but the latter 
having demanded a new pledge of his friendship, he 
concluded a convention at Milan, by which the 
French government granted him their protection ; ; 
on condition that he would surrender to them the 
citadel of his capital. 

The events which we have now detailed gave 
rise to the second coalition against France, which 
was entered into by Great Britain, Russia, Aus- 
tria, the Porte, and the Two Sicilies. The two 
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first of these powers promised to support the rest ; 
Britain furnishing supplies, and Rusgia auxiliary 
troops. Before iaking up arms, the Cabinet of 
Vienna attempted to concihate that of Berlin, with 
the view of compelling l'rance to moderate some 
of her claims. Negotiations were accordingly en- 
tered into at Berlin, at first betwecn the two 
powers alone, and afterwards under the mediation 
of the Emperor Paul of Russia. But in order to 
obtain a mutual cooperation, it was necessary to 
begin by establishing mutual confidence. This was 
impossible, as each of the Cabinets had its own 
secret, which it would not communicate to the 
other. Prussia had her own treaty of the Ist of 
August 1796; and Austria her secret articles of 
Campo Formio. The circumstance which deter- 
mined the Emperor Paul to take a part in the war 
against Lrance, was the indignation which he felt 
at the spoliation of the Knights of Malta, whom 
he had taken under his protection, and afterwards. 
accepted the ofhce of Grand Master. 

This coalition was formed by the tollowing trea- 
ties of alliance: (J.) Between Austria and Russia ; 
in virtue of which, a Russian army of 60,000 men, 
under the command of Suwarow, advanced on the 
Danube towards the end of the year. (2.) Be- 
tween Austria and the Two Sicilies ; concluded at 
Vienna, (May 19. 1798.) (3.) Between Russia 
and the ‘wo Sicilies ; concluded at St Petersburg, 
(Nov. 29.) (4.) Between Great Britain and the 
King of the Two Sicilies; concluded at Naples, 
(Dec. 1.) (5.) Between Russia and the Porte; 
concluded at Constantinople, (Dec. 25.) — (6.) 
The Treaty of St Petersburg, between Russia and 
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Great Britain (Dec. 29.); by which the Em- 
peror Paul promised to furnish Prussia with a 
body of 45,000 auxiliaries, to be paid by Great 
Britain. (7.) The Treaty of Constantinople, be- 
tween Great Britain and the Porte, (January 2. 
1799.) (8.) The Treaty of Constantinople, be- 
tween the Porte and the King of the Two Sicilies, 
(January 2). 1799). To these several others may 
be added, which were concluded at a later period, viz. 
(9.) That of St Petersburg, between Russia and 
Portugal, (September 28.) (10.) Between Russia 
and Great Britain (June 29.) (11.) Between Rus- 
sia and Bavaria (October I.) (12.) Between Great 
Britain and Bavaria; signed at Munich (March 16. 
1800.) (13.) Between Great Britain and the 
Duke of Wurtemberg ; signed at Louisburg, (April 
20.) (14.) Between Britain and the Elector of 
Mayence (April 30.) (15.) The Treaty of Sub- 
sidy, between Britain and Austria (June 20.) (16.) 
The same between Britain and Bavaria; signed at 
Amberg (July 15.) 

After the revolution of the I8th Fructidor, the 
Jxecutive Directory of the French Republic had to 
struggle against the general discontent, as well as 
against the disordered state of the finances, and the 
intrigues of the Jacobins, whose influence they bad 
amprudently augmented, hoping, by their means, to 
annihilate the party of the opposition. That fac- 
tion would infallibly have effected a counter-revolu- 
tion in Trance, had not the Directory, by a stretch 
of arbitrary power, annulled the elections of 1798. 
The want of funds, which was always growing 
worse, had retarded the renewal of the war; but 
when it broke out, the Directory adopted a mea- 
sure which we ought not to pass in silence, as it 
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has exercised a lasting influence on all the States 
of Europe, who were obliged to follow the exam- 
ple. We allude to the law which introduced the 
military conscription (Sept. 5. 1798), and which 
was the work of General Jourdan. 

The Coalition was not yet consolidated, and 
Austria had not yet finished her preparations for 
war, when the King of the Two Sicilies, instigated 
by a party who wished to urge the Cabinet of 
Vienna to greater dispatch, commenced hostilities, 
by expelling the French from Rome (Nov. 24.) 
That enterprise failed of success. The Neapolitan 
troops, who were commanded by a foreigner, Ge- 
neral Baron de Mack, showed neither discipline 
nor courage. After this first repulse, the King 
took shelter in Sicily. Tis capital became a prey 
to the most frightful anarchy. Mack, to save his 
life, deserted to the enemy. The Lazzaroni de- 
fended Naples against the lrench army, and it was 
not till aftera battle of three days, that Championnet, 
who was at their head, succeeded in getting pos- 
session of the city; after which he proclaimed the 
Parthenopean Peepublic (Jan. 25.) General Jou- 
bert took possession of Turin; and when the new 
campaign opened, the whole of Italy was in the 
hands of the French. 

The Executive Directory made these hostile 
preparations of the King of the Two Sicilies a 
pretext for declaring war against the King of Sardi- 
mia (Dec. 6. 1798), who was in alliance with France. 
General Joubert baving already advanced into Pied- 
mont, Charles Emanuel IV. signed an act, drawn 
up by General Clauzel, by which he renounced the 
exercise of all power, and commanded his subjects 
to obey the provisional government which the 
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French were about to establish. He afterwards 
retired into Sardinia, where he protested against 
the violence which he had experienced. 

The Congress of Rastadt had continued their sit- 
tings. Onthe 6th December 1798, the French pleni- 
potentiaries gave in their ultimatum ov the third 
proposition relative to the mode of carrying into 
execution the two fundamental articles egreed to ; 
with a threat to quit Rastadt unless it was accept+ 
ed within six days. The majority of the deputa- 
tion, who were not Initiated into the secrets of 
great cabinets, and who were lmportuned by a 
crowd of princes, nobles, and deputies under the 
influence either of Interest or terror, accepted 
this ultimatum; against which Austria, Saxony, and 
Hanover alone voted. The plenipotentiary of the 
Empire ratified it; probably because the Court of 
Vienna, who were on the point of abrogating every 
thing that had passed at Rastadt, did vot think it 
necessary to enter into any discussion on that sub- 
ject. This finished the operations of the Congress. 
From that moment, the French plenipotentiaries 
did nothing but complain of the march of the Rus- 
sian troops, who in effect had penetrated into Ga- 
licia, and were approaching the Danube. The 
deputation, whose distinctive character was pusil- 
Janimity, confirmed these complaints in presence 
of the Emperor (Jan. 4. 1799), who, however, elud- 
-ed giving any positive answer, until the whole of 
his measures were organized. A French army, com- 
manded by Jourdan, passed the Rhine, between 
Strasburg and Basle. The Congress, nevertheless, 
continued to sit until the 7th April, when it was 
dissolved by Count Metternich, who annulled all 
its decisions. 
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The 28th of April was a day memorable in the 
annals of modern history. Some of the Austrian 
Hussars, within a quarter of a league of Rastads, 
assassinated the French ministers Bonmer, Debry, 
and Roberjot, who were on their return to Paris. 
That deed was not authorized by the Executive 
Directory, although it was attributed to them be- 
cause they had artfully turned it to their advan- 
tage, by exciting the public mind which had al- 
ready declared itself against the war; neither was 
it authorized by any cabinet, or commander of the 
army. Its real author has never been ofhcially 
made known. 

The French Republic had already declared war 
against the Emperor and the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany (March 12. 1799), without any apparent mo- 
tive. But, before this declaration was made, the cam- 
paign had already opened in Switzerland, where Ge- 
neral Massena had dislodged the Austrians from the 
country of the Grisons, which they had occupied in 
consequence of a treaty with the Hepublicans, con- 
cluded at Coire (Oct. 7.1798). The Archduke 
Charles, at the head of the main Austrian army, 
acquitted himself gloriously. He defeated Jour- 
dan in several pitched battles at Pullendorf and 
Stockach (March 20. 25.), and compelled the army 
of the Danube, as it was called, to repass the 
Rhine. The remains of Jourdan’s army were then 
united to that of Massena. 

In Italy, while General Macdonald, who had suc- 
ceeded Championnet in the command, was cover- 
ing Rome and Naples, General Gauthier oceupied 
Florence. Sherer, at the head of the army of Italy, 
was defeated by Kray at Legnago (March 25.), Roce 
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(30.), and Verona (April 5.) It was at this time 
that Suwarow arrived in Italy with the Mussians, 
and took the chief command of the combined 
army. Moreau, who with a noble resignation 
had taken on himself the interim command of the 
French army in its present discouraging circum- 
stances, was defeated at Cassano (April 27.), and 
retired to Alessandria. It was of great importance 
for Suwarow to prevent Macdonald, who had ar- 
rived at Naples, from joinng Moreau. But the 
two French generals mancwuvred so dexterously, 
that this junction took place ; although Macdonald 
had been attacked by Suwarow near the Tre- 
bia (June 17.), where he sustained a considerable 
loss. The whole of Lombardy fell into the hands 
of the Alhes. Mantua hkewise capitulated. Jou- 
bert, who had been appointed General of the ar- 
my of Italy, had scarcely arrived when he offered 
battle to Suwarow near Novi (Aug. 15.); but he 
was slain near the commencement of the action. 
Moreau, who had continued with the army as a 
volunteer, could not prevent the general route. 
Chainpionnet, who succeeded Joubert, was not 
more fortunate. Com, the last place in their pos- 
session, having been taken (Dec. 3.), the Lrench 
retired within the Appenines. 

The Archduke Charles having marched into 
Switzerland, Massena took up a strong position 
on the Aar and the Reuss. The hopes which 
they had entertained of bringing over Prussia to 
the coalition having entirely tailed, it was agreed 
between Great Britain and Russia (June 29.), 
that the army of 45,000 men which the latter had 
eventually promised to place at the disposal of the 
King of Prussia if he became a party in the war, 
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should henceforth be employed against Trance in 
Switzerland. Accordingly these troops, who were 
commanded by Prince Korsakoff. having arrived on 
the Limmat, the Archduke joined to chen 30,000 
Austrians ; while with the rest. of his troops he 
marched towards the Rhine, where a new French 
army had occupied Heidelberg and Manheim. The 
Archduke compelled them to repass the river, and 
took Manheim by assault (Sept. 18). 

After the battle of Novi, Suwarow quitted Italy 
with the Russians whose number was now reduced 
o 24,000 men, to march on the Limmat, and take 
the command of the allied army in Switzerland. 
Massena, who was anxious to prevent this junction, 
attacked Korsakoff, and deteated him near Zurich 
(Sept. 24.); which obliged him to evacuate Switzer- 
land. Suwarow, whose march across the Alps had 
now become ver y dangerons, ac complishe ‘dit never- 
theless with boldness and celerity ; and although he 
had to encounter Lecourbe who wished to inter cept 
him, and afterwards Massena who was in pursuit 
of him, he crossed the small cantons of the Grisons, 
and effected a union with the remains of Kersa- 
kotf's army. 

The Roman and Parthenopean Republics had 
fallen to pieces after the departure of Macdonald. 
Ancona, where he had left a body of troops, did 
not surrender until the 29th of November. The 
combined fleets of the Turks and Russians, about 
the end of the year 1798, had taken possession of 
the French islands that had formerly belonged to 
the Venetians. Corfu held out till the Ist of 
Maren 1789. The Arehduke-Charles having ad- 
vanced on Switzerland after the defeat of Korsa- 
koff, Lecourbe, who had been called to the com- 
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mand of the army of Alsace, passed the Rhine ; 
but he was svon after compelled to return to the 
left bank of that river. 

In virtue of a convention which was concluded 
at St Petersburg (June 22.), the Emperor Paul, in 
addition to the 105,000 men which he had already 
despatched, engaged to furnish 17,500 more. These 
being joined by 12,000 of the English, under the 
command of the Duke of York, they attempted to 
make a descent on Ilolland, and landed at Helder. 
This expedition proved a total failure. The Duke 
of York, after having been worsted in several en- 
gagements with General Brune, evacuated the 
country, in consequence of a capitulation signed at 
Alkmaar (Oct. 18.1799). ‘These disasters were 
but feebly repaired by the taking of Surinam (Aug. 
16.), the last of the Dutch colonies which fell into 
the hands of the English. 

While these events were transacting in Europe, 
Buonaparte had subdued the greater part of Egypt; 
but he was less successful in the expedition which 
he undertook against Syria. Being obliged to raise 
the siege of Acre (May 19.), after sustaining con- 
siderable losses, he returned to Egypt with the 
feeble remains of his army. Shortly after (July 
15.), a Turkish fleet appeared off Aboukir, and 
Janded a body of troops, who took possession of 
that fort. LBuonaparte directed his march against 
them, beat Piety and almost totally anmbhilated 
them (July 25.) ; but being displeased at the Di- 
rectory, who had left him without support, and ha- 
ving heard of their disorganisation, he resolved to 
return to Europe. He embarked in a clandestine 
manner (Aug. 23.), and landed at l'rejus on the 
coast of Provence (Oct. 9. 1799). 
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At the time of his arrival, France was in a state 
of the most violent commotion. The Council 
of Five Hundred was become more and more Ja- 
cobinical, in consequence of new elections. Upstarts 
and enthusiasts, such as Sieyes, Gohier, Roger 
Ducos, and Moulins, with Barras, Director of the 
Ancients, formed the government. The revolu- 
tionary measures which were adopted by the Coun- 
cil, seemed a prelade to the return of ‘Terror. Sach 
was the law which authorized the Directory to 
take hostages among the relations of the emigrants 
(July 12.); and the Joan of a handred millions, 
which was decreed (Au. 6.) 

In the west, the Chouans had organized a 
new insurrection under the conduct of George 
Cadouda) and the Counts de Frotté, D' Auti- 
champ, and de Bourmont. Disturbances had 
broken out in other provinces ; the government. 
had fallen into contempt; a general restlessness 
had taken possession of the public mind. Barras 
and Sieyes were perfectly conscious that this state 
of things could not continue. vach of them, 
separately, had contrived the plan of a new revo- 
lution; and each of them endeavoured to make a 
partisan of General Buonaparte, who had just ar- 
rived in Paris, and on whem the hopes of l'rance 
seemed at that time to depend. The General de- 
ceived Barras, and entered into a conspiracy 
with Sieyes and the more influential members 
of the Council of Ancients. On the [Sth Bru- 
maire (Nov. 9. 1799), the Council nominated 
Buonaparte commandant of the troops; abolish- 
ed the Directory; and ordered the Legislative 
Assembly to be transferred to St Cloud. ‘The 
meeting which took place next day was a scene of 
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great turbulence. Buonaparte lost all presence of 
mind ; but his brother Lucien and the grenadiers 
of the guard dispersed the Council of live Hun- 
dred. The constitution of the year Three was 
abolished (Nov. 11). A’ provisional government 
was established, consisting of Sieyes, Roger Du- 
cos, and Buonaparte. <A legislative commission 
of twenty-five members were charged to draw up 
the plan of a new constitution. 

The new constitution was announced on the 22d 
of Frimaire, of the year Fight (13. Dec. 1799). 
The republican forms were preserved ; and the 
government, In appearance, was intrusted to a 
Council of three persons, appointed for ten years, 
and decorated with the title of Consuls, viz. Buo- 
naparte, Cambaceres, and Le Brun ; but in reality 
to the first only, on whom they conferred a power 
truly monarchical. The other constituted bodies 
were a Conservatory Senate, contrived by Sieyes, to 
be the guardian of the public liberties ; a ‘Tribunal 
of one hundred members, whose busimess 1t was to 
discuss such forins of law as the government laid 
before them ; and a Legislative Body of three hun- 
dred members, who gave their vote without any 
previous debate. Buonaparte seized the reins of 
government with a firm hand. He abrogated se- 
veral of the revolutionary laws, amalgamated its 
different: parts into a system, and by degrees or- 
ganized the most complete despotism. He con- 
solidated bis power by quashing the insurrec- 
tion in the West. By his orders, Generals Brune 
and Hedouville concluded a peace (Jan. 18. 1800), 
first. with the Vendeans at Montfaueon, and after- 
wards with the Chouans. He gave a most strik- 
ing example of perfidy, by causing the brave [rotté 
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to be shot a few days after. But he cuncihated 
the affection of his sadyects by the restoration of 
religion, which he established by means of a Con- 
cordat with the Court of Rome, (July 15. 1801). 
Buonaparte was no sooner placed at the head 
of the government, than he proposed to make peace 
with England, by means of a letter (Dec. 26. 
1799), not written, according to etiquette, by one 
of his ministers to the Secretary of State for lo- 
reign Affairs, but addressed to King George LIL, 
whom he complimented for his patriotic virtues. 
He stated the necessity for peace ; and-trusted, that 
two nations so enlightened as France and Great 
Britain, would no longer be actuated by false ideas 
of glory and greatness. This step, made in so un- 
usual a form, could not possibly have a successtul 
result, especially as Mr Pitt was determined to 
employ all the resources of England to overthrow 
the revolutionary despotism which the First Consul 
was endeavouring to establish in France. That 
yreat statesman endeavoured, by the treaties of 
subsidy which we have already mentioned, to re- 
par the loss which the coalition had just suffered 
by the retirement of Paul I., who being mortified 
with the bad success of the Russian arms, which 
he ascribed to the allies themselves, had recalled 
his troops at the beginning of the year 1800. 
General Melas, who commanded the Austrians 
in Italy, opened the campaign of 1800 in the most 
splendid manner. In consequence of the victory 
which he gained over Massena at Voltri (April 10.), 
the latter was obliged to throw himself into Ge- 
noa, where he sustained a siege of six weeks 
with great courage. Melas made himself mas- 
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ter of Nice (May 11.), and Souchet passed the 
Var on his march into Provence. But, in a short 
time, Buonaparte, at the head of a new army 
which rendezvoused at Dijon, passed the Alps, 
and took possession of Milan (June 2.); while 
Melas was not yet aware that his army was in 
existence. lortunately for the Jatter, Massena 
was obliged to surrender Genoa at that very time, 
(June 5.), which placed the corps of General Ott at 
his disposal. He had found it difheult, with his small 
garrison, to preserve order among the inhabitants, 
of whom 15,000 are said to have perished by fa- 
mine or disease during the blockade. General 
Ott was defeated by Berthier at Montebello (June 
9.) Melas himself engaged General Buonaparte at 
Marengo (June 14.) Victory was already within his 
grasp, when the arrival of the brave Desaix with his 
division, disappointed him of the triumph. ‘The de- 
feat had a most discouraging effect on General 
Melas, and cost Austria the whole of Lombardy. 
A truce, which was concluded at Alessandria (June 
16.), put Buonaparte in possession of that town ; 
as well asof Tortona, ‘Turin, Placentia, Coni, Genoa, 
&c. The Austrians retired beyond the Mincio. 
Moreau, at the head of a French army, had pas- 
sed the Rhine (April 25.),and defeated Kray in se- 
veral engagements. The Austrians then retired with- 
in the Upper Palatinate. Moreau had already made 
himself master of Munich, when he received the 
news of the truce at Alessandria. He then conclud- 
ed an armistice at Parsdorf (July 15.) The Count 
St Julien, who had been sent by the imperor Fran- 
cis I]. to Paris, having signed the preliminaries of 
peace without sufficient authority, the Court of 
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Vienna refused to ratify them, as they had engaged 
not to make peace without the consent of England. 
Hostilities were to recommence in Germany in the 
month of September ; but the Archduke John, who 
commanded the Austrian army in Bavaria, having 
requested that the armistice should be prolonged, 
General Moreau consented, on condition that Phi- 
lipsburg, Ulm, and Ingolstadt, should be given up 
to him. This arrangement was signed at Hohen- 
linden (Sept. 20.), and France immediately demo- 
Jished the fortifications of these three places. Hos- 
tilities having recommenced about the end of No- 
vember, General Moreau defeated the army of the 
Archduke John, at the memorable battle of Hohen- 
linden (Dec. 3.); after which he marched in all haste 
on Vienna. Austria being released from her engage- 
ments by the Cabinet of London, then declared 
that she was determined to make peace, whatever 
might be the resolutions of England ; on which a 
new armistice was concluded at Steyr (Dec. 25.) 
Braunau and Wurtzburg were delivered up to the 
French. 

General Brune, who commanded in Italy, renew- 
ed the truce of Alessandria by the convention of 
Castiglione (Sept. 29.), and thus gained time to take 
possession of Tuscany, which they had forgot to in- 
clude in the truce. Being reinforced by the army 
of Macdonald, who had arrived in Lombardy, he 
passed the Brenta; after traversing, by a perilous 
march, the lofty mountain of Splugen. In virtue 
of a new truce, signed at Treviso, the French ob- 
tained the recovery of Peschiera, the forts of Ve- 
rona, Legnago, Fermo, and Ancona. 


Meantime, negotiations for peace had been enter- 
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ed into at Luneville, between Joseph Buonaparte 
and Count Louis de Cobenzl. The first Consul 
having refused to ratify the armistice of Treviso, 
because it had left Mantua in the hands of the 
Austrians, the Imperial plenipotentiary at Lune- 
ville signed an additional convention, by which 
that place was delivered over to the French. Peace 
between Austria and T'rance was signed a few 
days after (eb. 9.); and Francis II., at the 
saine tine, made stipulations for the Biipite: He 
ceded the Belgic provinces, the county of Falken- 
stein and Frickthal. In Italy, the frontier line be- 
tween Austria and the Cisalpine Republic was 
traced, so that the Adige should separate the two 
States, and the cities of Verona and Porto Leg- 
nago should be divided between them. The other 
conditions were, that the Grand Duke of Modena 
should have Brisgau in exchange for his duchy ; 
that the Grand Duke of Tuscany should renounce 
his grand duchy, and receive a free and competent 
indemnity in Germany ; that the Empire should 
give up all the left bank of the Rhine ; that the 
hereditary princes, who lost their territories in 
consequence of these cessions, should receive com- 
pensation from the I:mpire ; and, lastly, that the 
Germanic Body should ratify the peace within the 
space of thirty days. By a secret article, Saltz- 
burg, Berchtolsgaden, Passau, the bishopric and 
city of Augsburg, Kempten, and twelve other im- 
mediate abbeys, besides nineteen Imperial cities 
in Swabia, including Ulm and Augsburg, were se- 
cured to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. The Em- 
pire showed great anxiety to ratify this peace, which 
was the precursor of its annihilation. 
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The English had compelled General Vaubois to 
surrender the Isle of Malta. After the flight of Buo- 
naparte from Egypt, Kleber had taken the command 
of the French army, which was then reduced to 
12,000 men. A convention was concluded at El 
Arisch with the Grand Vizier who had arrived from 
Syria at the head of a formidable army, by which 
the French General engaged to evacuate the coun- 
try. The English government having refused to 
ratify this treaty, unless Kleber would surrender him- 
self prisoner of war, that General immediately at- 
tacked the Grand Vizier, and defeated him at Il 
Hanka (March 20.) ; after which he again subdued 
Cairo, which had raised the standard of revolt. 
The English Government were willing to ratify 
the convention of the 24th January; but General 
Menou, who had succeeded Kleber who had fallen 
by the dagger of a Turkish fanatic, was deter- 
mined to maintain himself in Egypt, in the teeth 
of an evident impossibility. Sir) Ralph Aber- 
cromby, the English commander, who had arrived 
with a British force, effected his landing at Abou- 
kir (March 8. 1801). Menou was defeated in 
the battle of Rahmanieh, near Alexandria (March 
21.), which cost General Abercromby his life. But 
the French soon saw themselves assailed on all hands 
by the Turks and the English, who had been re- 
called from the East Indies, and had disembarked 
on the shores of the Red Sea. General Belliard, 
who had the command at Cairo, concluded a ca- 
pitulation (June 27.), in virtue of which he was 
sent back to France with the troops under his or- 
ders. Menou found himself obliged to follow 
his example, and capitulated at Alexandria to Ge- 
neral Hutchinson ( Aug. 30.), who consented to the 
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safe conveyance of the French troops to their na- 
tive country. Thus ended an expedition, which, 
had it proved successful, must have become fatal 
to the British Empire in India, and given a new 
direction to the commerce of the world. 

Various treaties were concluded between the 
peace of Luneville and that of Amiens, which put 
an entire end to the war. (J.) General Murat, 
who commanded the army in Italy, having shown 
some disposition to carry the war into the king- 
dom of Naples, Ferdinand TV. concluded an armis- 
tice at Foheno (eb. 18.), which he afterwards con- 
verted intoa treaty of peace at Florence. Tle gave up 
the State of Presidn, and his share of the island of 
Elba and of the principality of Piombino. By ase- 
cret article, he agreed that 16,000 French troops 
should oceupy the peninsula of Otranto and part 
of Abruzzo, until the conclusion of peace with 
England _ the Porte. (2.) Portugal, since the 
year 1797, had wished to withdraw from the first 
coalition, a even concluded a peace with the Ex- 
ecutive Directory at Paris (Aug. 10.) ; but the En- 
elish squadron of Admiral St Vincent having entered 
ihe Tagus, the Queen refused to ratify lint treaty. 
Portugal thus continued at war with lrance until 
1801. The French army, which was already in 
Spain, having shown some disposition to enter 
Portugal, peace was concluded at Madrid between 
Lucien Buonaparte and M. Freire (Sept. 29.), the 
ministers of the two States at the Court of Spain. 
Portugal shut her ports ayvainst the English, and 
revulated the frontiers of Guiana, so as to prove 
advantageous to France. (3.) In Russia Buonaparte 
had succeeded to a certain extent in conciliating the 
goodwill of the Emperor Paul. Nevertheless, at 
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the death of that prince (Oct. 8. 1801), there 
existed no treaty of peace between Nussia and 
France. A treaty, however, was signed at Paris 
in the reign of Alexander, by Count Markoff and 
Talleyrand (Oct. 11.), and followed by a very im- 
portant special convention by which, among other 
thines, it was agreed: That the two governments 
should form a mutual concurrence, as to the prin- 
ciples to be followed with respect to indemni- 
fications in Germany ; as well as to determine re- 
specting those in Italy, and to maintain a just equi- 
librium between the Houses of Austria and Bran- 
deburg : That France should accept the mediation 
of Prussia, for the pacification with the Porte: That 
the integrality of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
should be maintained, according to the treaty of the 
28th March 1801; and thatthe French troops should 
evacuate the country as soon as the fate of Egypt 
was decided : That a friendly disposition should be 
shown to the interests of the King of Sardinia; and 
that the Elector of Bavaria and the Duke of War- 
temberg should be compensated for their losses, by 
a tull indemnity in Germany. (4.) Immediately af- 
ter General Menou had signed the capitulation of 
Alexandria, the preliminaries of peace between 
France and the Porte were concluded at Paris 
(Oct. 9.); but they were not confirmed into a deti- 
nitive peace, until atter the pr eliminaries were slen= 
ed at London (June 25. 1802). The free navigation 
of the Black Sea was secured to the French flag. 
When Mr Pitt had quitted the [english mi- 
mistry, France and [cngland came to terms of 
better accommodation. The first advances were 


made on the side of the latter power. The preh- 
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minaries were signed at London, between Lord 
Hawkesbury and M. Otto ; ineluding their re- 
spective allies (Oct. 1. 1801). Of all her con- 
quests, Great Britain was to retain only the Island 
of Trimdad, and the Dutch possessions in Ceylon. 
Malta was to be restored to the Kmehts of Se 
John, under the protection of a third power; and 
Egypt was to belong to tle Porte. The Freneh 
troops were to abandon the kingdom of Naples, 
and the Enghsh to quit Porto Ferrajo. France 
was to acknowledge the Republic of the Seven 
Islands, which was composed of Corfu and the six 
other islands formerly belonging to the Venetians. 

Yor carrying these preliminaries into execution, 
a Congress was opened at Amiens, where Joseph 
Buonaparte appeared for France, Lord Cornwallis 
for england, the Chevalier Azara for Spain, and 
M. Schimmelpenninck for the Batavian Republic. 
Some unexpected difficulties arose with regard to 
Malta, as Great Britain had repented of having 
given it up in the preliminary treaty. They found 
means, however, to remove these obstacles; and the 
peace of Amiens was finally signed after a negoti- 
ation of six months (March 27. 1802). 

We shall only take notice here in what respects 
these articles differed from the preliminaries. With 
regard to the stipulation respecting the surrender 
of Malta to the Knights of St Jolin, several modi- 
fications were added, viz. as to the election of a 
new Grand Master ; the suppression of the French 
and English Langues, or class of Knights; the 
institution of a Maltese Langue; the time for 
its evacuation; and the future appointment of 
the garrison. Finally, it was said in the trea- 
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ty, that the independence of that island and its 
present arrangement, were placed under the gua- 
ranty of France, Great Britain, Austria, Spain, 
Russia and Prussia. Jt may be mentioned, that 
Russia and Prussia declined to undertake that 
guaranty, unless certain modifications were add- 
ed. This refusal furnished England with a pre- 
text for refusing to part with that island; and the 
war, as we shall soon find, was recommenced ra- 
ther than give up that important possession. 

One article of the treaty of Amiens having pro- 
mised the Prince of Orange a compensation for the 
Josses he had sustained in the late Republic of the 
United Provinces, both in private property and 
expenses, another convention was signed at Amiens 
between France and the Datavian States, inport- 
ing that that compensation should in no case fall 
to the charge of the latter. . 

There is one essential observation which we 
must make on the peace of Amiens. Contrary 
to the general practice, the former treaties be- 
tween France and Great Britain were not re- 
newed by that of Amiens. It is not difhcult to 
perceive the cause of tins silence. At the time 
when the peace of Utrecht was concluded, Great 
Britain had an interest in having the principle of 
free commerce for neutral States held sacred ; and 
she had consequently announced it in the treaty of 
navigation and commerce, which was concluded m 
1718. All the following treaties, until that of 
1783 inclusive, having renewed the articles of 
Utrecht, the silence on this subject at | Amiens 
placed Great Britain, in this respect, on the footing 
of a common right, which, according to the system 
of the English, would not have been favourable to 
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the principle of a free trade,—a doctrine which it 
was for their interest to suppress, since they had 
then the command of the sea. 

We have now brought down the history of the 
Trench Revolution, from its commencement to the 
year 1802, when the French power began to pre- 
ponderate in Europe. The influence of the Re- 
public was enormously great. The Netherlands 
and a flourishing portion of Germany, as well as 
Geneva, Savoy, and Piedmont, were incorporated 
with the territories which had been governed by 
Louis XVI. The Dutch and the Cisalpine States, 
including the Milanois, a considerable part of the 
Venetian territories, the duchies of Mantua, Mo- 
dena and Parma, besides some of the Leclesiasti- 
cal provinces, had bowed their neck to the yoke of 
the First Consul. The Swiss, enslaved by the Di- 
rectory, had not been able to recover their ancient 
independence. Tuscany and the Ligurian Repub- 
he durst not presume to dispute the will of the 
conqueror; winle Spain, forgetful of her ancient 
dignity, was reduced to a state of subservient aud 
degraged athauce. It will be now necessary, ac- 
cording to the plan of this work, that we take a 
survey of the more remarkable events which hap- 
pened in the course of the preceding thirteen years, 
in the other States of Europe. 

Portugal had been a copartner in the first coali- 
tion against France, and had furnished a body of 
6000 troops to Spain, and some ships of war to 
England. We have already related how Mary 1. was 
prevented from disengaging herself trem the treaty 
of 1797. The Prince of Brazil, who had assumed 
the regency (July 1d. 1799) in consequence of the 
infirm state of his mothers health, took a more 
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decided part in the second coalition, by signing an 
alliance with Russia (Sept. 28.) This alliance 
drew him into a war with Spain. The Duke of Al- 
eudia, usually stwled the Prince of Peace, seized 
several cities in Portugal without much difficulty ; 
as her army was in as bad condition as her fin- 
ances. A peace was speedily concluded at Bada- 
08 (June 6. 1801). Portugal agreed to shut her 
ports against English easel: and ceded to Spain 
Olivenca and the places simmated on the Guadi- 
ana. ‘The engagement respecting Lnglish vessels 
was renewed by the peace of Madrid (Sept. 29.), 
which reconciled Portugal with France. 

In Spain, Charles IV. had succeeded his father 
Charles IIL. (Dee. 13. 1788); Philip, the eldest 
son, having been declared incapable of reigning, 
on account of his deficiency of intellect. That 
prince, who had no pleasure but in the chase, gave 
himself up entirely to that amusement. THe was 
the jest of the Queen and her favourites, to whom 
he abandoned the cares of government. In 1790 
a difference which had arisen with [England re- 
specting the right of property to Nootka Sound in 
North America, was on the point of interrupting 
the repose of this indolent monarch. But matters 
were adjusted by a convention signed at the Es- 

curial (Oct. 28. 1790), by which Spain renoun- 
ced her rights over that distant possession. The 
chief favourite since 1790, had been Don Manuel 
Godoy, created Duke of Alcudia; a weak minister, 
under whom every thing became venal, and the 
whole nation corrupt. The revolutionary princi- 
ples which had taken root there after the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits, as sufficient care had not 
been taken to supply the place of these fathers 
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with other public instructors of youth, were read- 
ily propagated under so vicious an administration ; 
especially after the publication of the famous Me- 
moir of Jovellanos (1795), on the improvements 
of agriculture and the Agrarian Law; a work which 
was composed by order of the Couneil of Castile, 
and written with clearness and simplicity. The 
author, no doubt, deserved credit for the purity of 
his sentiments; but in his enthusiasm for the ob- 
jects which he recommended, he overlooked all 
existing laws; encouraged the spoliation of the 
church, the crown, and the community ; as well 
as the suppression of corporations, and conditional 
Jagacies, or liferents ; in short, a total and radieal 
subversion of the institutions of the country. This 
work may be said to have produced a revolution 
in Spain; for the Cortes of Cadiz did no more 
than carry into execution the schemes of Jovellanos. 

If the Prince of Peace failed in’ conducting 
the administration of the interior, he was not more 
successful in making the crown of Spain be re- 
spected abroad. By the peace of Basle (July 22. 
1795), Charles TV. renounced the Spanish part of 
St Domingo. By the alliance offensive and defen- 
sive of St Ildefonso (Aug. 19. 1796), Spain 
identified herself with the French system. The 
war with Great Britain rumed her marine. Admi- 
ral Jervis defeated the Spanish fleet off Cape St 
Vincent (Feb. 14. 1797), commanded by Admi- 
ral Cordova. It was in this engagement that Cap- 
tain Nelson, afterwards so famous, established his 
fame, by the courage and conduct which he dis- 
played. Admiral Hervey conquered the import- 
ant island of Trinidad (Feb. 18.). General Stew- 
art without much difficulty took possession of Mi- 
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norca (Nov. 7. 1798). The alliance of Spain with 
Trance was also the reason why the Emperor 
Paul declared war against her, after his accession 
to the coalition (July 27. 1799). The Porte 
followed the example of Russia (Oct. 1. 1801). 
After the peace of Luneville, a reconciliation with 
the former power was signed at Paris (October 4.) 
The war which Spain was obliged to wage with 
Portugal, procured her the city of Oliven¢a, which 
was ceded by the peace of Badajos (June 9.) 

3y the treaty signed at St Ildefonso, Spain sur- 
rendered Louisiana to Buonaparte ; and eventually 
the State of Parma (October 1. 1800.) She also 
surrendered to him five ships of the line, besides 
a considerable sum of money which she paid him ; 
and all this on the faith of his promising to pro- 
cure the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, with the title 
of Royalty, to the King’s son-in-law, the Infant 
of Parma. These stipulations were more clearly 
established by the treaty which Lucien Buonaparte 
and the Prince of Peace afterwards signed at Ma- 
drid (March 21. 1801.) The peace of Amiens 
cost Spain no other sacrifice than the Island of 
Trintdad, which she was obliged to abandon to 
Iengland ; entirely on the decision of Buonaparte, 
who did not even ask the consent of Charles IV. 
Spain had lost all sort of respect or consideration, 
both from the universal and contemptible weakness 
of her government, and because she had volunta- 
rily placed herself under dependence to France. 

rom the very commencement of this period, 
Great Britain had been preserved from the infu- 
ence of the revolutionary principles, which had a 
“reat many partisans among the Whigs of that 
kingdom, by the firmness of her Prime Minister, 
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William Pitt, and the splendid eloquence of Ed- 
mund Burke, a member of the House of Com- 
mons. Pitt consolidated the system of finance, by 
extending the sinking fund, which he had created 
in 1786. He gave firmness to the government, 
by obtaining the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act; and by means of the Alien Bill (Jan. 4. 1793), 
which allowed the magistrate an extensive authority 
in the surveillance of foreigners. It was in Ireland 
where the greatest number of malcontents appeared, 
and these consisted chiefly of Catholics ; although 
an act, passed in 1793, had rendered the Catholics 
eligible to almost all official employments. That is- 
land nevertheless was the theatre of several conspi- 
racies, the design of which was to render it indepen- 
dent. Their seditious leaders acted in unison with 
the French, who made attempts at different times to 
effect a landing in that country. Fifteen thousand 
troops, accompanied by eighteen sail of the line, 
embarked for that purpose from Brest harbour in 
the month of December. But this formidable ar- 
mament had scarcely put to sea, when they were 
accidentally overtaken by a storm. Eight of these 
vessels reached the Insh coast, and appeared off 
Bantray Bay ; but they were forced from that sta- 
tion by another tempest, when they returned to 
I‘rance with the loss of two ships of the line, some 
frigates having narrowly escaped falling in with two 
squadrons of the Iinglish navy. At length, as a 
remedy for this political mischief, the union of Ire- 
Jand with Great Britain was effected, so that both 
kingdoms should have one and the same Parlia- 
ment; and George II]. assumed the title of King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land (July 2. 1800), 
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Great Britain was the moving principle of the 
two first coalitions against France, although she 
fought rather with money than with troops. She 
succeeded in ruining the marine and the com- 
merce of both France and Spain; and obtained the 
complete command of the sea. A short time bes 
fore the death cf Paul I., she was involved in a 
war with the powers of the North. The resent- 
ment of that Prince against the Cabinet of Lon- 
don, for refusing to put him in possession of Mal- 
ta, which the English troops had seized, was the 
true cause of hostilities ; although a litigated ques- 
tion of public right was made the pretext. The point 
at issue was to know, whether the convoy granted 
to the merchant ships of neutral states by their 
sovereign, protected them from being searched by 
those of the belligerent powers, or not. Den- 
mark, with whom the discussion first arose, main- 
tained the affirmative, and England the negative ; 
although it was not till the end of the year 1799 
that she maintained this doctrine. At that time 
there had been some misunderstanding between 
Admiral Keith, the commander of the British 
forces in the Mediterranean, and Captain Van 
Dockum, who was convoying a fleet of Danish 
merchantmen. In the month of July following, 
the Danish frigate La l'reya, which had attemp- 
ted to defend her convoy against a search of the 
inglish cruisers, was taken and carried into the 
Downs. 

These acts of violence gave rise to a very warm 
discussion between the Courts of London and Co- 
penhagen. The former having seut a fleet to the 
Sound, commanded by Admiral Dickson, Denmark 
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was obliged to yield to the tempest, but in a man- 
ner very honourable. Bya convention which was 
signed at Copenhagen (Aug. 29. 1800), the deci- 
sion of the question was remitted for further dis- 
cussion. The English Government released the 
Freya, and the King of Denmark promised to sus- 
pend the convoys. 

This accommodation did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the Icmperor Paul. That prince, who 
entertained lotty ideas, but who yielded too often to 
his passions, had determined to revive the prurciples 
of the Armed Neutrality, according to the treaty 
of 1780, and to compel England to acknowledge 
them. He invited Denmark and Sweden, in so 
very peretaptory a manner, to join with him for 
this purpose, that these States could not refuse 
their consent without coming to an open rupture 
with him. ‘This agreement with the courts of 
Copenhagen, Sweden and Berlin, was finally settled 
by the conventions signed at St Petersburg (Dec. 
16.& 18). As Great Britain could not find a 
more convenient occasion than that of her mari- 
time preponderance, for deciding those questions on 
which she had maintained silence in 1780, war 
was declared; and hostilities commenced in course 
of afew months. A body of Danish troops oc- 
cupied Hamburg and Lubec. "The Prussians took 
possession of Bremen and Hanover (April 3). 
An English fleet, consisting of seventeen sail of 
the line, commanded by Namivals Sir Hyde Parker 
and Lord Nelson, forced the passage of the Sound, 
without sustaining much injury (March 30.) A 
squadron under Lord Nelson engaged the Danish fleet 
before Copenhagen (April 3.), which was com- 
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manded by Admiral Olfart Fischer. The action 
was spirited on both sides, and added a new 
wreath to the fame of Nelson; and although the 
Danes were obliged to yield to the superiority of 
British valour, they acquitted themselves bravely 
and honourably. Within seven days after, an ar- 
mistice was concluded. 

Admiral Parker continued his route by the Baltic 
and arrived before Carlscrona (April 19.), where 
he was on the eve of commencing hostilities against 
Sweden, when he was apprised of the death of the 
Emperor Paul. ‘That event dissolved the League 
of the North, and put an end to the war. By a 
convention which the Emperor Alexander con- 
cluded at St Petersburg (June 17.), the principles 
of maritime law which the English had professed 
were recognised. The other powers of the North 
acceded to this convention. “The Danes evacuat- 
ed Hamburg and Lubec; but Prussia continued 
in possession of Hanover until the conclusion of 
the peace between France and England. 

With regard to Holland, the twenty years which 
elapsed between [795 and [8]4 formed an era of 
calamities and disasters. The Patriots, who com- 
prehended the middle class of the Dutch communi- 
ty, had gained the ascendancy on the entrance of 
the French army ; one consequence of which was, 
the abolition of the Stadtholdership. But that 
party became sensible of their error, when they saw 
the ruin of their country. The independence of 
their Republic was acknowledged by the treaty 
of the Hague (May 16. 1795), which, by giving 
it France for an ally, subjected it in effect to that 
power ; and reduced it to the condition of a pro- 
vince,—the more neglected, as it was not entirely 
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united. The constitution which the Butavian fe- 
public (for that is the title which is assumed) bad 
adopted, vacillated between two opposite systems, 
the adherents of which could come to no agree- 
ment ;—namely, that of a United and that of a 
LIederal republic. While these matters were un- 
der debate, the English, who had joined the Stadt- 
holder’s party, stripped the Republic of its colo- 
nies; destroyed its marine, particularly in the action 
which Admiral Duncan fought with De Winter 
near Camperdown (Oct. 11. 1797); and annihi- 
Jated her commerce and her navigation, by block- 
ading her coasts,—not excepting even her fisheries. 

Vhe following is a summary of the treaties 
which were concluded between France and the 
Batavian Republic before the peace of Amiens, 
some of which are for the first time here made 
known to the public. (1.) The treaty of alli- 
ance at the Hague (May 16.1795). (2.) The 
convention at the Ilague (July 27. 1796), re- 
Jative to the maintenance of 25,000 French troops 
by the Dutch. (3.) The convention at the Hague 
(May 3. 1796), relative to the payment of the 
second moiety of the one hundred milhons of 
florins which the Batavian Republic had engag- 
ed to pay. (4) The treaty of Paris (Jan. 5. 
1800), by which Buonaparte sold to the Batavian 
Republic, for asum of six millions of franes, the 
property and effects which the French or Belgian 
emigrants, the clergy of lrance and Belgium, the 
Dlecior DPulatine, the House of Salm and other 
princes of the lumpire, possessed within the bounds 
of that Repuolic ; as also, the Prussian territories 
lying within other countries, which at that time 
had not been ceded by the Court of Berlin, and 
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other rights equally inalienable. (5.) The con- 
vention at the Hague (Aug. 29. 1801), by which 
the Batavian Republic, on paying a sum of five 
millions of florins, procured the reduction of the 
French troops in Holland to ten thousand men; 
although the original number of twenty-five thou- 
sand still eemained there nevertheless, under dif- 
ferent pretexts. (6:) The convention at Amiens 
(March 27. 1802), by which France guaranteed 
to the Republic, that they should not be charged 
with the indemnities promised to the Stadtholder 
by the treaty with England. 

The overthrow of the ancient Helvetic Confe- 
deracy, is undoubtedly one of the high crimes with 
which history has to reproach the Executive Di- 
rectory of France. The constitution drawn up by 
MM. Ochs and La Flarpe after the model of that of 
France, which excluded the federative system, was 
published by the French party (March 30. 1798), in 
spite of the modifications which the more judicious 
patriots had attempted to introduce ; and supported 
by the French army under General Schauenburg. 
To compel the smaller cantons to submit to this yoke, 
it was necessary to have recourse to fire and sword. 
The Grisons found means, however, to evade it by 
receiving an Austrian army among them, in virtue 
of a convention which was concluded at Coire 
(Oct. 17.) ; and it was not till after the unfortunate 
campaign of 1799, that they were compelled to 
renounce their independence. France appropriat- 
ed to herself the Swiss part of the bishopric of 
Basle, and the cities of Mulhouse and Geneva. 
The terms of subjection on which the Helvetic’ 
Republic was to stand in future with France, were 
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determined by an alliance, offensive and. defensive, 
concluded at Paris (Aug. 19.) Switzerland hence- 
forth renounced that neutrality which for centu- 
ries she had regarded as the pledge and safeguard 
of her liberties. 

‘The animosity which reigned hetween the U- 
nionists and the MFederalists, caused several revolu- 
tions in the government of that Republic. But 
as these intrigues were carried on, on a small 
scale, and have Jeft few traces behind, it is un- 
necessary here to enter into any detail. If the 
Revolution in Switzerland did not produce a single 
man remarkable for great talents, or of a com- 
manding character, the religious spirit of the coun- 
try, the instruction of the people, and the diffusion 
of knowledge, at least preserved them from those 
crimes and excesses which stained the Revolu- 
tionists in France. 

At the peace of Amiens all Italy, with the ex- 
ception of a part of the Venetian territory which was 
united to Austria, had yielded to the dominion of 
Iiance. The king of the Two Sicilies alone had 
still maintained a sort of independence. In no coun- 
try had the revolutionary principles of the eighteenth 
century found more abettors among the higher class- 
es than in Piedmont. The King of Sardinia was the 
first sovereign whose throne was undermined by 
their influence. Searcely had Victor Amadeus IIL, 
who ascended the throne in 1773, joined the league 
avainst France (July 25. 1792), when the Re- 
publican armies attacked, and made an casy con- 
quest of Savoy and Nice. Great Britain granted 
hin, by the treaty of London ( April 25. 1793), sub- 
sidies for carrying on the war with vigour. We 
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have related above the disasters which he met 
with in the war against France. The peace of 
Paris cost him the sacrifice of two provinces. In 
vain did his son Charles Emanuel 1V. hope to 
save the remainder of his estates, by becoming an 
ally of the French Directory at the treaty of Turin 
(April 5.1797). Elis political influence was lost ; 
they knew they could command any thing from that 
ally. Their first request was the surrender of the 
city of Turin, by the convention of Milan (June 
28.1798.) ‘The Directory afterwards declared war 
against that prince without any grounds; and he 
could not obtain permission to retire to Sardinia, 
except by signing a kind of abdication (Dee. 9.) ; 
against which he afterwards protested. Piedmont 
was thus governed entirely according to the plea- 
sure of Trance; and immediately after the peace of 
Amiens, it was definitively annexed to her terri- 
tories. 

Austrian Lombardy (with the exception of 
Mantua), the duchy of Modena, the three Le- 
gatines ceded by Pius VI., and a part of the Ve- 
netian territory, formed the Cisalpme Republic, 
which Buonaparte declared independent, by the 
preliminaries of Leoben (June 29. 1797). He 
soon after (Oct. 22.) added to it the Valteline, 
Chiavenna, and Bormie, which he had taken 
from the Grisons ; and at a Jater period (Sept. 7. 
1800), he added a part of Piedmont, viz. the 
Novarese, and the country beyond the Sesia. 
Mantua was likewise annexed to this Republic 
at the peace of Luneville. Its connexions with 
france had been determined by the alliance of 
1798, which were more servile than those in 
which the Batavian Republic, and afterwards 
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that of Switzerland, were placed. In this pre- 
tended Republic, France exercised an absolute 
power; she changed its constitution at pleasure, ap- 
pointed and deposed its highest functionaries as 
suited her convenience. ‘The victories of Suwarow 
put an end for sometime to the existence of that 
State; but after the battle of Marengo, matters were 
replaced on their ancient footing. 

The Republic of Genoa, distracted by innova- 
tions at home, and threatened from abroad by Eng- 
Jand and France, hesitated for sometime as to the 
system which they should adopt. But after the 
French had become masters of the Bocchetta, the 
Senate consented, by a treaty concluded at Paris 
(Oct. 9. 1796), to give them a sum of money, and 
shut their ports against the English. After the 
preliminaries of Leoben, this Republic accepted a 
democratic constitution from the hand of Buona- 
parte, according to the treaty of Montebello (June 
6.1797). It paid large sums of money, and was 
gratified by the Imperial fiefs which Buonaparte 
added to its territory. It then took the name of 
the Ligurian Republic (June 14.) We have al- 
ready mentioned how the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
was unjustly deprived of his estates, which Buona- 
parte made over by the treaty of St Ildefonso to 
the hereditary Prince cf Parma, son-in-law to 
Charles IV. of Spain. This young prince was 
proclaimed King of Etruria (Aug. 2. 1801), and 
acknowledged by all the European powers ; but 
during his brief reign, he was more a vassal ot 
Buonaparte than an independent sovereign. 

Pius VI. had protested against the spoliation of 
the Church, which the Constituent Assembly of 
V'rance had committed, by the reunion of Avignon 
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from that time he was treated as an enemy to the 
Republic. The truce of Bologna (June 23. 1796), 
cost him twenty-one millions of francs, and many 
of the finest specimens of art. He consented that 
such statues and pictures as might be selected by 
commissioners appointed for that purpose, should be 
conveyed to the French capital. Finding it im- 
possible to obtain an equitable peace, he set on 
foot an army of 45,000 men, which he placed un- 
der the command of General Colli, a native of 
Austria ; but Buonaparte, notwithstanding, com- 
pelled Ins Holiness to conclude a peace at Tolen- 
tino (Feb. 19. 1797), which cost him fifteen mil- 
lions more, and the three Legatines of Bologna, 
Farrara, and Romagna. He renounced at the same- 
time Avignon and the County of Venaissin. In 
consequence of a tumult which took place at Rome, 
in which the French General Duphdt was killed, 
a Trench army under General Berthier, entered 
that city (Feb. 11. 1798), and proclaimed the Ro- 
man Republic; which, as we have noticed, enjoyed 
but an ephemeral existence. The government was 
vested in five consuls, thirty-two senators, and 
seventy-two tribunes, called the Representatives of 
the people. Pius VI. was carried captive to 
V'rance, and died at Valence (Aug. 29. 1799). 
The Conclave assembled at Venice, and elected 
Cardinal Chiaramonte in his place (March 13. 1800), 
who assumed the title of Pius VIL, and within 
a short time after made his public entry into 
Rome. Buonaparte, then elected First Consul, al- 
lowed him to enjoy the rest of lis estates m peace. 

Towards the end of 1792, a Vrench fleet, com- 
manded by Admiral La Touche, appeared off the port 
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of Naples, and obliged the King to acknowledge 
that first of all sovereigns, the French Republic. 
This did not prevent him from entering into the 
coalition (July 12. 1793), by a treaty of alliance 
with Lngland, which was concluded at Naples. 
After the success of Buonaparte in Lombardy, Fer- 
dinand IV. averted the storm which threatened 
him, by signing first a suspension of arms at Brescia 
(June 5. 1798), and the peace of Paris a few 
months after, which he obtained on honourable 
conditions. We have already mentioned, that he 
was one of the first sovereigns who entered into 
the second coalition against France; and that the 
precipitancy with which he then commenced hos- 
tilities, proved prejudicial to the success of the 
war, as well as disastrous to himself. He did not 
regain possession of the kingdom of Naples tll 
after the retreat of Macdonald in 1799; and he pur- 
chased peace (March 28. 1800) at the expense of 
receiving into his kingdom 16,000 French troops, 
who remained there until the conclusion of the 
treaty between Alexander and Buonaparte. 

The combined fleets of Turkey and Russia had 
subdued the islands that formerly belonged to the 
Venetians, viz. Corfu, Zante, Cephalonia, St Maura, 
Ithaca, Paxo, and Cerigo. According to a con- 
vention concluded at Constantinople between Rus- 
sia and the Porte (March 21. 1800), these islands 
were to form an independent State, although sub- 
ject to the Ottoman Empire, under the name of 
the Republic of the Seven Islands. This Repub- 
lic, was acknowledged in subsequent treaties by 
France and Great Britain. 

By the peace of Basle, Germany had been di- 
vided into two parts; the North, at the head of 
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which was Prussia; and the South, where Austria 
had the predominancy, in consequence of her 
armies, and by the favour of the Ecclesiastical 
Princes ; for the secular States abandoned her as 
often as they could do so with impunity. By a 
convention which Prussia concluded at Basle with 
France (May 17.1795), the neutrality of the North 
of Germany was recognised, on conditions which 
the Princes situated beyond the line of demarca- 
tion were anxious to fulfil. Prussia afterwards 
concluded arrangements with these States for esta- 
blishing an army of observation. This defection 
created no small animosity between the Courts of 
Berlin and Vienna, which the French dexterously 
turned to their own advantage ; especially during 
the sitting of the Congress at Rastadt. In vain 
did the Emperor Paul, who had determined to 
make war against the Republic, attempt to restore 
harmony between these two leading States. He 
was equally unsuccessful in his project of drawing 
Prussia into the coalition. Although Frederic II. 
had been deceived by France, who, after having 
promised him, in a secret convention concluded at 
Berlin (August 5. 1796), a compensation propor- 
tioned to the loss which he had sustained by ced- 
ing the left bank of the Rhine, entered into en- 
gayements directly opposite, by the secret articles 
in the treaty of Campo Lormio. Nevertheless 
I'rederic William III, who succeeded his father 
(Nov. 16. 1797), remained faithful to a neutrality 
which the state of the Prussian finances appeared 
to render necessary. 

The revolutionary doctrines which were trans- 
planted into Germany by the French emissaries, 
had fallen on a soil well: prepared, and in which 
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they speedily struck root. By the peace of Lune- 
ville, all the provinces situated on the left bank of 
the Ithine, were incorporated with France; and 
the moment was approaching which was to wit- 
ness the downfal of the German Empire. While 
the Trench nation, seized with a strange mania, 
were overturning law and order from their very 
toundations, and abandoning themselves to excesses 
which appear almost incredible ina civilized coun- 
try, in the North another nation, sunk into anar- 
chy and oppressed by their neighbours, were 
making a noble efiort to restore the authority of 
the laws, and to extricate themselves from the bond- 
age of a foreign yoke. 

The Poles had flattered themselves, that while 
the forces of Russia were occupied against the 
Swedes and the Turks, as we have already men- 
tioned, they would be left at liberty to alter their 
constitution, and give a new vigour to the go- 
vernment of ther Republic. An extraordinary 
Diet was assembled at Warsaw (1788), which 
formed itself into a Confederation, in order to 
avoid the inconveniences of the Léberem Veto, and 
of the unanimity required in ordinary diets. The 
Empress of Russia having made some attempts at 
that Diet to engage the Poles to enter into an al- 
liance against the Porte, she was thwarted in her 
intentions by the King of Prussia, who, in con- 
sequence of his engagements with England, used 
every effort to mstigate the Poles against Russia. 
IIe encouraged them, by offering them his al- 
liance, to attempt a reform in their government, 
which Prussia bad recently guaranteed. A Com- 
inittee of Legislation, appointed by the Diet, was 
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commissioned to draw up the plan of a constitu- 
tion for the reformation of the Republic. 

This resolution of the Diet could not but dis- 
please the Empress of Russia, who remonstrated a- 
gainst it asa direct infraction of the articles agreed 
between her and the Republic in 1775, The Poles, 
who thus foresaw that the changes which they 
had in view would embroil them with that prin- 
cess, ought to have considered, in the first place, 
how to put themselves into a good state of de- 
fence. But instead of providing for the meliora- 
tion of their finances, and putting the army of the 
Republic on a respectable footing, the Diet spent 
a considerable time in discussing the new plan of 
the constitution which had been submitted to them. 
The assurance of protection from Prussia, which 
had been officially ratified to them, rendered the 
Poles too confident; and the treaty of alliance 
which the King of Prussia had in cffect concluded 
with the Republic (March 29. 1790), began to 
lull them into a profound security. Stanislaus Au- 
gustus, atter having long hesitated as to the party 
he ought to espouse, at length voluntarily joined 
that party in the Diet who wished to extricate 
Poland from that state of degradation into which 
she had fallen. The new constitution was ac- 
cordingly decreed by acclamation (May 3. 1791). 

However imperfect that constitution might ap- 
pear, if was in unison with the state of civiliza- 
tion to which Poland had arrived. It corrected se- 
veral of the errors and defects of former laws ; 
and though truly republican, it was free from those 
extravagant notions which the French Revolution 


had brought into fashion. The throne was ren- 
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dered hereditary in favour of the Electoral House 
of Saxony; they abolished the law of unanimity, 
and the absurdity of the Lzberum Veto; the Diet 
was declared permanent, and the Legislative body 
divided into two Chambers. One of these Cham- 
bers, composed of Deputies whose functions were 
to continue for two years, was charged with dis- 
cussing and framing the Jaws ; and the other, con- 
sisting of a Senate in which the King presided, were 
to sanction them, and to exercise the Veto; the 
executive power was intrusted to the King, and a 
Council of Superintendence consisting of seven 
members or responsible ministers. The inhabi- 
tants of the towns were allowed the privilege of 
electing their own Deputies and Judges, and the 
burgesses had the way laid open to them for at- 
taining the honours of nobility. The latter were 
maintained in all the plenitude of their rmghts and 
prerogatives; the peasantry, who had been in a state 
of servitude, were placed under the immediate pro- 
tection of the laws and the government ; the con- 
stitution sanctioned before-hand the compacts which 
the landed proprietors might enter into with their 
tenantry for mehorating their condition. 

The eftorts which the Poles had made to secure 
their independence, excited the resentment of Rus- 
sia. ‘The Empress had ne sooner made peace 
with the Porte, than she engaged her partisans in 
Poland to form a confederacy tor the purpose of 
overturning the mnovations of the Diet at Warsaw, 
and restoring the ancient constitution of the Re- 
public. This confederation, which was signed at 
Targowica (May 14. 1792), was headed by the 
Counts Telix Potechi, Rzewuski, and Branicki. 
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In support of this confederacy, the Empress sent 
an army into Poland, to wage war against the par- 
tisans of the new order of things. The Poles had 
never till then thought seriously of adopting vigor- 
ous measures. ‘The Diet decreed, that an army of 
the line should immediately take the field ; and that 
a levy should be made of several corps of light 
troops. A loan of thirty-three millions of florins 
passed without the least opposition ; but the Prus- 
sian minister having been called upon to give some 
explanation as to the subsidies which the King his 
master had promised to the Republic by the treaty 
of alliance of 1790, he made an evasive answer, 
which discouraged the whole Patriotic party. 

The refusal of the Polish Diet to accede to a mer- 
cantile scheme, by which Dantzic and Thorn were 
to be abandoned to the King of Prussia, had disaf- 
fected that monarch towards Poland. It was not 
difficult, therefore, for the Empress of Russia to ob- 
tain his consent to a dismemberment of that king- 
dom, The aversion which the sovereigns of Europe 
justly entertained for every thing that resembled the 
French Revolution, with which, however, the events 
of Poland where the King and the nation were 
acting in concert had nothing in common except 
appearances, had a powerful effect upon the Court 
of Berlin; and proved the cause of their breaking 
those engagements which they had contracted with 
that Republic. It was then that the Poles fully 
comprehended the danger of their situation. Their 
first ardour cooled, and the whole Diet were thrown 
into a state of the utmost consternation. 

Abandoned to her own resources, and convulsed 
by intestine divisions, Poland then saw her utter 
inability to oppose an enemy so powerful as the 
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Russians. The campaign of 1792 turned out en- 
tirely to the disadvantage of the Patriotic party. 
After a successful career, the Russians advanced 
on Warsaw ; when Stanislaus, who was easily inti- 
midated, acceded to the confederacy of Targowica, 
by renouncing the constitution of the 3d May, and 
the acts of the revolutionary Diet of Warsaw. That 
prince even subscribed (Aug. 25. 1792) to all 
the conditions which the Empress thought proper 
to dictate to him. A suspension of arms was 
agreed to, which stipulated for the reduction of the 
Polish army. In consequence of the arrangements 
entered into between Russia and Prussia, by the 
convention of St Petersburg (Jan. 23. 1793), the 
Prussian troops entered Poland, and spread over 
the country after the example of the NRussians. 
Proclamations were issued by the Courts of Ber- 
Jin and St Petersburg, by which they declared the 
districts of Poland which their troops had occu- 
pied, incorporated with their own dominions. The 
adoption of the constitution of 1791, and the pro- 
pagation of the democratic principles of the French, 
were the causes of this new dismemberment of 
Poland. 

Prussia took possession of the Jarger part of 
Great Poland, including the cities of Dantzic and 
Thorn; the town of Czenstochowa in Little Po- 
Jand was also adjudged to her, with its frontier 
extending to the rivers Pilea, Stermewka, Jezow- 
ka, and Bzura. ‘The left bank of these rivers 
was assigned to Prussia, and the right reserved to 
Poland. The portion awarded to the former, con- 
tained one thousand and sixty-one square German 
miles, and one million two hundred thousand in- 
habitants. Russia got nearly the half of Lithuania, 
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including the Palatinates of Podolia, Polotsk, and 
Minsk, a part of the Palatinate of Wilna, with the 
half of Novogrodek, Brzesc, and Volhynia; in all, 
four thousand five hundred and fifty-three square 
German miles, and containing three millions of 
inhabitants. 

The Poles were obliged to yield up, by treaties, 
those provinces which the two powers had seized. 
The treaty between Poland and Russia was signed 
at the Diet of Grodno (July 13. 1793). But that 
with the King of Prussia met with the most de- 
cided opposition; and it was necessary to use 
threats of compulsion before it was consummated. 
On this occasion, these two powers renounced a- 
new the rights and pretensions which they might 
still have against the Repubhe under any denomi- 
nation whatsoever. They agreed to acknowledge, 
and if it should be required, also to guarantee the 
constitution which should be established by the 
Diet with the free consent of the Polish nation. 

After these treaties, came a treaty of alliance 
and union between Russia and Poland (October 
16. 1793), the third article of which guaranteed 
their mutual assistance in case of attack ; the di- 
rection of the war was reserved to Jtussia, as well 
as the privilege of sending her troops into Poland, 
and forming magazines there, when she might judge 
it necessary ; while Poland agreed to enter into no 
connection with foreign powers, and to make no 
change in her constitution, except with the appro- 
bation of Russia. The portion that was left to 
the Republic, either in Poland or Lithuania, con- 
tamed three thousand eight hundred and three 
square miles, with somewhat more than three mil- 
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lions of inhabitants. ‘This State was divided into 
eighteen palatinates, ten of which were in Poland, 
and eight in Lithuania. ‘To each of these palati- 
nates were assigned two scnators, a palatine, a cas- 
tellain, and six deputics to sit in the Diet. 

These different treaties, and the enevances of 
which the Poles had just cause to complain, threw 
the public mind into a state of agitation, which 
the following year broke out into a general insur- 
rection. A secret association was formed at War- 
saw ; it found numerous partisans in the army, 
which was to have been disbanded aceording to 
the arrangements with Russia. The conspirators 
chose ‘Thaddeus Kosciuszko for their chief, in 
this projected insurrection against Russia. That 
general had distinguished himself in the Ameri- 
can war under Washington; he had very  re- 
cently signalized his bravery in the campaign of 
1792; and after the unfortunate issue of that 
war, he had retired into Saxony with a few 
other patriots, who were ready to exert their ener- 
vy in the cause of freedom. ‘The insurgents rec- 
koned with coufidence on the assistance of Aus- 
tria, who had taken no part in the last dismem- 
berment of Poland ; they flattered themselves that 
Turkey and Sweden would not remain mere spec- 
tators of the efforts which they were making to 
regain their hberty and thei independence. 

Kosciuszko had wished that they should postpone 
the execution of their plan, in order to gain more 
time for preparation ; especially as a suspicion was ex- 
cited among the Russians. He even retired into 
Italy, where he remained until one of his accom- 
plices, who had been being ordered, as a propagator 
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of sedition, to banish himself trom the Polish terri- 
tories, informed him that his countrymen wished bim 
to appear among them without delay, as a better op- 
portunity might not soon arise. Madalinski, who 
commanded a brigade of cavalry under the new 
government, when summoned to disband them, re- 
fused ; and throwing off the mask, gave the signal 
for insurrection. He suddenly quitted his station, 
crossed the Vistula, and after having dispersed 
some detachments of Prussians, whom he encoun- 
tered in his route, he marched directly to Cracow, 
where he crected the standard of revolt. The in- 
habitants took arms, expelled the Russian troops 
who were quartered in that city, and proclaimed 
Kosciuszko their General. A sort of dictatorship 
was conferred upon him (March 24. 1794), which 
was to continue so Jong as their country was in 
danger. He took an oath of fidelity to the na- 
tion, and of adherence to the principles stated in 
the act of insurrection, by which war was declared 
against the invaders of their mghts and liberties. * 

The Russians and Prussians immediately des- 
patched their troops to arrest the progress of the 
insurrection. The defeat of a body of Russians, 
near Haslavice, by Kosciuszko, inspired the msur- 
gents with new courage. The inhabitants of War- 
saw rose in like manner against the Russians, who 
had a garrison there of 10,000 men, under the 
command of General Igelstrom. It was on the 
night of the 17th April that the toesin of revolt was 
sounded in the capital; the insurgents seized the 
arsenal, and distributed arms and ammunition a- 
mong the people. A brisk cannonade took place 

* Vie de Catherine, par Castéra, Tome T]. Histoire 
du Regne de Frederic Guillaume, per Scgur. 
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between the Russians and the Poles. ‘The com- 
bat continued for two successive days, in which 
several thousands of the Russians perished, while 
4500 were made prisoners. Igelstrom escaped 
from the city with about 3000 men. The same 
insurrection broke out at Wilna, from whence it 
extended over all Lithuania. Several Polish regi- 
ments who had entered into the service of Rus- 
sia, changed sides, and enlisted under the banners 
of the insurgents. 

In spite of their first success, it was soon per- 
ceived that Poland was deficient in the necessary 
resources for an enterprise of such a nature as that 
in which they were engaged. The great body of 
the citizens were neither sufficiently numerous nor 
suficiently wealthy, to serve as a centre for the 
revolution which they had undertaken; and the 
servitude in which the peasantry were kept, was 
but ill calculated to inspire them with enthusiasm 
for a cause in which their masters only were to be 
the gainers. Besides, the patriots were divided in 
opimon ; and the King, although he appeared to 
approve their efforts, inspired so much mistrust by 
his weakness and timidity, that he was even ac- 
cused of secretly abetting the interests of Russia. 
Lastly, the nobles who alone ought to have shown 
courage and energy, were found but little disposed 
to give any effectual support to the cause of liber- 
ty. Every contribution appeared to them an en- 
croachment on their prerogatives ; and they were 
as much averse to a levy ce masse as to the rais- 
ing of recruits, which deprived them of their ten- 
nantry. They were, moreover, afraid of losing 
those rights and privileges which they exclusively 
enjoyed ; and it was with difficulty they renounced 
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the hope of wearing a crown which was placed 
within their reach. 


Under these considerations, Kosciuzko waa con- 
vinced that it was impossible for him to organize 
an armed force equal to that of: the Russians and 
the Prussians, who were acting in concert to defeat 
the measures of the insurgents. After some inferior 
operations, an important engavement took place on 
the confines of the Palatinates of Siradia and Cu- 
javia (June 8. 1794), where he sustained a de- 
feat ; in consequence of which the King of Prussia 
made himself master of Cracow. That prince, sup- 
ported by a body of Russian troops, undertook, in 
person, the siege of Warsaw. The main forces of 
the insurgents were assembled under the walls of 
that city. They amounted to about 22,000 com- 
batants, while the enemy had more than 50,000. 
The siege of Warsaw continued nearly two months, 
when a general insurrection, which had spread from 
Great Poland into Western Prussia, obliged the 
King to retire, that he might arrest the progress of 
the insurrection in [is own dominions. 

The joy of the insurgents, on account of this in- 
cident, was but of short duration. The Court of Vi- 
enna, which till then had maintained a strict neutra- 
lity, resolved also to despatch an army into Poland. 
This army was divided into two columns, one of 
which marched on Brzesei. and the other on Dowbno. 
On the other hand, the Russians under the com- 
mand of Suwarow, advanced into Lithuania, and pur- 
sued a body of the insurgents, who were commanded 
by Sirakowski. Kosciazko, who now saw the great 
superiority of the enemy, made a last effort to pre- 
vent the junction of the army of Suwarow with that 
of Baron de Fersen, the Russian General. Direct- 
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ing his march towards the latter, he fought a 
bloody battle with him near Matchevitz (Oct. 10. 
1794). The action continued from sunrise till 
beyond mid-day. Six thousand of the Polish army 
perished on the field, and the rest were made 
prisoners. Kosciuzko was himself dangerously 
wounded, and fell into the hands of the conqueror. 
He had endeavoured to escape by the swiftness of 
his horse, but was overtaken by some of the Cos- 
sacs; one of whom, without knowing him, run him 
through the back with his lance. Valling senseless 
from his horse, he was carried to a monastery ; 
when it was intimated, by one of his officers, that 
he was the Commander-in-chief. Surgical aid was 
immediately administered to him, and he was soon 
after conveyed to St Petersburg. * 

This disaster quite dejected the courage of the 
Poles. Their Generals, Dombrowski and Mada- 
linski, who were carrying on the war in Prussia 
and Great Poland, abandoned these provinces, and 
marched with their troops to the relief of Warsaw. 
Suwarow likewise directed his march towards that 
capital, and was there joined by a considerable 
body of Prussians, under Dorfelden and Fersen, 
in conjunction with whom he commenced the 
blockade of that city (Nov. 4). The Russians, 
who amounted to 22,000 men, prepared for an at- 
tack of the entrenchments of Praga, one of the 
suburbs of Warsaw. ‘The Poles, who had a body 
of between eight and ten thousand men, made a 
courageous defence ; but nothing could withstand 
the ardour and impetuosity of the Russians, who 
were burning with rage to avenge the blood of 
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their countrymen who were massacred at Warsaw. 

Three batteries had been erected in the night; and 
the two first divisions, though harassed by a vigo- 
rous fire in every direction except the rear, bravely 
surmounted every obstaclé. In the space of four 
hours, they carried the triple entrenchment of 
Praya by main force. Rushing into the place, 
they pursued their adversaries through the streets, 
put the greater part of them to the sword, and 
drove one thousand into the Vistula. In this scene 
of action, a regiment of Jews made an obstinate 
defence, and at length were totally extirpated. 
Thirteen thousand of the Poles, it is said, were 
left dead on the spot ; two thousand were drowned 
in the Vistula, and between fourteen and fifteen 
thousand were made prisoners. * The suburb of 
Praga was pillayed, and razed to the foundation. 
Terror seized the inhabitants of Warsaw, and they 
determined to capitulate. Suwarow made _ his 
triumphant entry into that capital, and was pre- 
sented with the keys of the city (Nov. 9). The 
Polish troops laid down their arms; the insur- 
rection was quelled ; and the greater part of those 
who had distinguished themselves in it, were ar- 
rested by the Russians. The King of Poland re- 
tired to Grodno ; and the final dl smemberment of 
that country was agreed upon by the three allied 
powers. 

The Court of Berlin having signified their inten- 
tion of retaining Cracow and the neighbouring 
country, of which their troops had just taken pos- 
session, Austria, who was also desirous of pro- 
curing that part of Poland, took advantage of the 
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discontent which the conduct of Prussia during 
the campaign of 1794, and her retreat from the 
ensuing coalition, had excited in the Empress of 
Russia, and entered into a separate negotiation with 
the Court of St Petersburg. They arranged private- 
ly between themselves, as to the shares which were 
to fall to each. An act, in form of a declaration, 
was signed at St Petersburg, between these two 
courts (Jan. 3.1795), purporting, that the Cabinet 
of Berlin should be invited to accede to the stipu- 
lations therein contained ; in consideration of the 
offer which the two courts made to acquiesce in 
the reunion of the remainder of Poland with the 
Prussian monarchy, and the engagement which 
they entered into to guarantee that acquisition. 

A negotiation was afterwards set on foot with the 
Court of Berlin, which was protracted to a great 
length; as that Court, who were ignorant of the 
engagement which Catherme had come under to 
secure Cracow to Austria, had always entertained 
the hope of being able to vetam it themselves. It 

ras only when the act of the 3d January was com- 
municated to them, that they agreed to a special 
convention with the Court of Vienna, which was 
signed at St Petersburg (Oct. 24. 1795). The 
city of Cracow was abandoned to Austria, who, 
on her side, resigned in favour of the King of Prus- 
sia a portion of the territory which the declaration 
of the 3d January preceeding had seeured to her. 
It was settled, that the limits of the Palatinate of 
Cracow should be regulated between these two 
powers, under the mediation and arbitriment of the 
Conrt of St Petersburg. Stanislaus had then no 
other alternative left, than to resign his crown into 
the hands of the I:mpress of Kussia. The act of 
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his abdication was dated at Grodno (Nov. 25. 
1795). 

It was by these different conventions, that Rus- 
sia obtained all that remained of Poland and Li- 
thuania, as far as the Niemen and the confines of 
Brazesci and Novogrodek. She hkewise obtained 
the greater part of Samogitia, with the whole of 
Courland and Semigallia. She had besides, in Lit- 
tle Poland, that part of the territory of Chelm si- 
tuated on the right bank of the Bug, and the re- 
mainder of Volhynia; in all, containing about two 
thousand square miles, with one million two hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. 

To Austria were assigned, in addition to the 
principal part of Cracow, the whole Palatinates 
of Sendomir ard Lublin, with part of the district 
of Chelm, and the Palatinates of Brzesci, Podo- 
lachia, and Masovia, which lay on the left bank of 
the Bug ; comprising, in all, about eight hundred 
and thirty-four thousand square German miles, with 
about one million of inhabitants. 

To Prussia, was assigned part of the Palatinates 
of Masovia and Podolachia, lying on the right bank of 
the Bug; in Lithuania, she had part of the Palatin- 
ate of Lroki and of Samogitia which lies on this side 
of the Niemen, as well as a small district in Little 
Poland, making part of the Palatinate of Cracow ; 
the whole consisting of about one thousand square 
German miles, witha population of one million. Fin- 
ally, by a subsequent convention which was conclud- 
ed at St Petersburg (Jan. 26. 1797), the three co- 
participant Courts arranged among themselves as 
to the manner-of discharging the debts of the King 
and the Republic of Poland. They agreed by this 
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same convention to allow the dethroned monarch 
an annuity of 200,000 ducats. 

At the commencement of this period, it was not 
yet perceived of what importance it was for Russia 
to get possession of the Crimea; and it was not 
until the agriculture and industry of that country 
had begun to prosper under a wise administration, 
that they began to apprehend it might one day 
have a powerful influence on the balance of trade. 
The Empress Catherine, who had been flattered 
in her youth by the eulogies of the philosophers, 
so as to become a disciple of their new doctrines, 
was the first to perceive this danger. She then 
declared herself a most implacable enemy to the 
French Revolution. She would gladly have armed 
all Kurope to exterminate that sanguinary faction. 
Nevertheless, she did not take up arms herself, 
and only joined the first coalition in an indirect 
manner, and by concluding treaties purely defen- 
sive, such as that of Drontningholm with Sweden 
(Oct. 19. 1791), that of St Petersburg with the 
King of Hungary and Bohemia (July 12. 1782), 
and that which was concluded (Aug. 7.) in the 
same city with Prussia. Nevertheless, when l're- 
deric had retired from the list, she resolved to send 
into the field the sixty thousand men which England 
was to take into pay. The treaty was on the eve 
of being signed, when the Empress was suddenly 
cut. off by death (Nov. 17. 1796). 

Paul, her successor, refused to sanction that 
treaty. We have already noticed the active hand 
which that monarch took in the war of 1799 a- 
gainst France ; and we have already mentioned the 
unsuccessful attempt which he made to revive the 
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principles of the armed neutrality. This Emperor, 
whose excellent qualities were tarnished by want 
of steadiness and consistency, published at his co- 
ronation (April 5. 1797), a fundamental law re- 
garding the order of succession to the throne. 
This law, intended to prevent those revolutions 
which the unsettled state of the throne had pro- 
duced in Russia, established a mixed lineal succes- 
s10n, agreeably to the order of primogeniture ; ad- 
mitting females only in case of the total extinction 
of the male descendants of the male line of Paul ; 
and defining with the most scrupulous exactness, 
the order in which females and their decendants 
should succeed to the throne. But that Prince, who 
was weak and narrow-minded, and incapable of 
discharging his imperial functions, had entail- 
ed upon himself the hatred of both the nobility 
and the people. He met with a violent death, 
having been murdered by a party of daring con- 
spirators (March 24, 1801). 

Alexander, who succeeded his unfortunate fa- 
ther, lost no time in restoring peace to his domi- 
nions, by entering into an arrangement with Great 
Britain (June 17.), by which he abandoned the 
principles of free trade for neutral vessels ; admit- 
ting that even a convoy should not protect these 
from being subjected to a search or visitation, 
when ordered by the Captain of a vessel belonging 
to the public navy of a belligerent state. Ile 
likewise concluded peace with France and Spain 
(Oct. 4. 8). 

Sweden had extricated herself without loss from 
the war which Gustavus HJ. had imprudently 
commenced. That Prince had succeeded in ex- 
tending the royal prerogative, and making the 
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Diet adopt the fundamental act of union and se- 
curity (March 29. 1792), vesting in himself the 
right of making war and peace, which according to 
the former order of things, he could only exercise 
with the concurrence of the States. Being en- 
dowed with an ardent and heroic character, le had 
proposed to march at the head of the armies which 
Louis XVI. had set on foot ; but he fell the victim 
of a conspiracy formed by the discontented nobles, 
leaving his son a minor. 

The Regency of the Duke of Sudermania, du- 
ring the minority of Gustavus 1V., was infested by 
jealousies and intrigues ; while the finances, which 
were under bad management, fell gradually into a 
state of disorder. ‘The policy of the Regent was de- 
cidedly for the maintenance of peace. The young 
King himself assumed the reins of government 
(November ]. 1796). Although he had entered 
into the league of the North, formed by Paul i., 
for the maintenance of the maritime rights of neu- 
tral States, he acceded shortly after to the oppo- 
site system, to which Alexander I, had declared 
himself favourable. 

Christian VII. had reigned in Denmark since 
1766; but for the Jast twenty years, the Prince 
Royal and Count Bernstorff bad been at the head 
of his councils. Under their administration, the 
kingdom flourished in profound peace which had 
not for an instant been interrupted, except in 1800, 
by the vexatious treatment which the Danish ships 
had amet with on the part of England. Denmark 
was the first of the Huropean powers that abolish- 
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In the period on which we are now entering, and 
which comprehends eight years, we shall find Na- 
poleon Buonaparte devoting his unremitting efforts 
to a threefold project, the object of which was to se- 
cure for himself the empire of the world. The first 
of these was to render the monarchical government 
hereditary in his family, preparatory to the intro- 
duction of # universal despotism; the next was to 
extend the boundaries of France ; and the last to 
surround that country, not with a multitude of Re- 
publics as the Directory had done, but with a 
number of petty monarchies, the existence of which 
should be so amalgamated with his own dynasty, 
M 2 
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that they must stand or fall with it. We shall find 
him keeping these projects incessantly in view, so 
that every step which he tock towards the accom- 
plishment of the one, was calculated at the same 
tine to advance the other two. 

Before the end of the year 1501, a council, com- 
posed of 450 deputies of the Cisalpine Republic, 
was assembled at Lyons, in order to deliberate as 
to the changes to be made in the constitution, 
which was assimilated more and more to the mo- 
narchical form. In the mean time, the Presiden- 
cy of the Republic was conferred on Buonaparte 
(January 26. 1802), under the title of the Ltalian 
Republic. 

Notwithstanding the easy triumph which the 
constitution of the year Eight had gained, by dis- 
solving the Legislative Body of France, dissension 
was not long in breaking out among its members ; 
and an opposition was formed which, condemned 
to silence, had no other means of manitesting it- 
self, than by secretly thwarting the views of the 
government. There was, however, another op- 
position which appeared among the members of 
the tribunate, and which greatly irritated Buona- 
parte, by openly attacking his projects of Jegisla- 
tion. The period bad now arrived, when one-fifth 
part of the members of these two bodies were to 
retire. But the new constitution, in settling this 
partial alteration, were divided as to the mode of 
proceeding 5 or rather it was the general opinion, 
that the ex-members should be determined by lot. 
This temporary vacancy furnished Buonaparte with 
a pretext for getting rid of all those whose pre- 
sence had Jaid him under any sort of restraint. A 
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decree of the Conservative Senate, of the 22d Ven- 
tose, in the year Ten (March 13. 1802), turned out 
twenty of the tribunes, and sixty of the legislators ; 
and supplied their places with members taken from 
the lists formed by the Electoral Colleges of the 
Departments. * Having thus discovered what ad- 
vantages might accrue to him from an Institution 
which Sicyes had contrived for balancing the autho- 
rity of the government, from that moment he con- 
verted the Senate into an instrument for sanction- 
ing his own usurpations. 

A. notification from the French ambassador in 
Switzerland announced thatthe Valais should hence- 
forth form an Independent Republic (April3). The 
inhabitants had nut requested this favour; it was 
granted to them because Buonaparte wished to get 
possession of the Simplon, preparatory to the union 
of that country with France. The second decree of 
the New Constitution of the 6th Moreal (April 26.), 
granted a general amnesty to all emigrants who 
should return within the space of three months, 
and take the oath of allegiance. All their pro- 
perty that remained unsold was restored to them, 
except the forests. About a thousand individuals 
were excepted from this act of justice which 
strengthened the authority of Buonaparte by con- 
ciliating the public opinion in his favour. 

Immediately after this, Guonaparte submitted to 
the Tribunate and the Legislative Body a plan for the 
institution of a Legion of Tlunour (May 10.) This 
Legion was to be composed of fifteen cohorts of Dig- 
nitaries for life. The First Consul was the Chief of 
the Legion ; cath cohort was to be composed of 
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seven Grand Officers, twenty Commandants, thirty 
Officers, and three hundred Legionaries. The ob- 
ject of Buonaparte evidently was to establish 2 
new aristocracy. But the minds of the Council 
were so little prepared for this proposition, and 
80 contrary was it to the republican ideas with 
which they were still imbued, that it passed but 
by a very small majority, and the First Consul 
thought proper to delay carrying it into execution. * 

For some time the lirst Consul had been in 
negociation with Pope Pius VII. on the affairs of 
religion. He had adjusted a Concordat with his 
Holiness, subjecting public worship to the super- 
intendance of ten prelates of the highest rank, and 
fifty bishops. This famous Concordat was signed 
at Paris (July 15.), and ratified at Rome (Aug. 
15.) 1801. It was afterwards submitted for the 
acceptance of the French nation, and adopted by a 
very great majority. The Sabbathand the four grand 
festivals were restored ; and from this date the cO- 
vernment ceased tu follow the decennary system, 
This was the first abandonment of the Republican 
calendar. Buonaparte hoped to attach to him- 
self the sacerdotal party, the order most disposed 
for passive obedience ; and in this manner to ba- 
lance the clergy against the Royalists, and the Pope 
against the interests of the Coalition. The Con- 
cordat was ratified with great pomp in the church 
of Notre Dame by the Senate, the Legislative 
Body, the ‘Tribune, and the public functionaries. 
The First Consul appeared in the ancient court 
carriage, with all the circumstances and etiquette of 


royalty. + 
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Another law of the Constitution of the 30th of 
Floreal (May 20.), sanctioned the Slave Trade in 
the colonies restored to France by the treaty of 
Amiens, and in the French colonies situated be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope. By this law, how- 
ever, slavery was not restored in St Domingo. 
That colony was under the dominion of the Ne- 
groes, who, after having massacred the Whites, and 
committed barbarities which surpass even those of 
the French Revolution, had succeeded in establish- 
ing their independence. After the preliminaries 
signed at London, Buonaparte had sent an expe- 
dition to that Island, having on board 40,000 men, 
commanded by his brother-in-law General Le Clerc. 
On their arrival at St Domingo, the French took 
possession of the town of Cape Francois, which was 
the seat of government, as well as of several other 
places. Toussaint L’Ouverture, originally a slave, 
and raised to be the Chief of the Blacks, then gave in 
his submission ; but General Le Clerc, having after- 
wards arrested him, had him conveyed to France 
where he died. This circumstance excited the Blacks 
to a new revolt under the command of Christophe, 
the relative and friend of Toussaint ; and after a 
bloody war, Trance lost this valuable colony, to- 
gether with a numerous army and many commer- 
cial advantages. 

After the conclusion of the peace of Amiens, 
the Tribunate, purged of its Republican members, 
signified a wish that some pledge of national gra- 
titude should be oftered to General Bronaparte. 
The Conservative Senate then nominated hin birst 
Consul for ten years. When this decree of 
the Senate was announced to him, he eculd not 
conceal his chagrin; and that he might not be 
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compelled to accept a favour which he disdained, 
he demanded that the decision of the Senate should 
be submitted for the sanction of the people. The 
two other Consuls were resolved to consult the 
nation (and this was the only occasion in which they 
ever acted on their own authority), not as to the 
decree of the Senate, but on the question whether 
Buonaparte should be elected Consul for life. Out 
of 3,577,379, of which the primary Assembly was 
composed, 3,568,885 voted in the affirmative, and 
only 8,494 in the negative. Agreeably to this 
expression of the public voice, the Senate pro- 
claimed Buonaparte First Consul for life (August 
2. 1802.) 

‘I'wo days after, the third decree of the Senate 
of the 16th Thermidor, brought the government 
still nearer the monarchical form, by granting to 
the First Consul great influence over the Elec- 
toral Assemblies, with the power of ratifying trea- 
ties, granting pardons, nominating senators with- 
out presentation, appointing the Presidents of the 
Electoral Assemblies, adding to the number of 
their members, and even proelaiming his own suec- 
cessor. The TPnbunate, which still appeared some- 
what formidable, was reduced to fifty members. 

Such, in the space of two years, was the pro- 
gress of usurpation and despotism. In the course 
of 1802, the reunion of three different countries 
to France was either accomplished, or in a state 
of preparation. The first was that of the Island 
of Elba, of which the Kings of Naples and Sar- 
dinia had resigned their rights; the second was 
that of Piedmont, which Trance had occupied since 
9th December 1798; and lastly, on the death of 
Ferdinand, Duke of Parma, his estates were taken 
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possession of by France, as having devolved to her 
in virtue of the treaty of Madrid (Mar. 21. 1801), 
although they were not annexed to that country 
till 1808. These acquisitions were made, on the 
political principle avowed by Buonaparte, which 
allowed every thing to be done that treaties did 
not expressly forbid. 

The peace of Campo Jormio had recognised the 
right of Switzerland to form a constitution for her- 
self ; and Aloys Reding, happening to be in Paris a- 
bout the end of 1801, had obtained the consent of 
the First Consul for the re-establishment of demo- 
cracy in the petty cantons. |*rom that time two par- 
tics rose who had long been kept down by force; and 
Switzerland experienced a series of revolutions, in 
which the Unionists or aristocratic party, and the 
Federalists or democratic, alternately had the as- 
cendancy. At length a new Constitution, more 
aristocratic in its principles, was submitted for 
the approbation of the people. It was accepted 
by 72,453 citizens, and rejected by 92,423; but 
as 167,172 individuals, who had a right to vote, 
had disdained to exercise that privilege, the Tel- 
vetic Senate had the effrontery to reckon all the 
absentees among the acceptors ; and the new con- 
atitution was introduced (July 3.) as having been 
sanctioned by a majority of the people. Buo- 
naparte had given the Swiss to understand, that 
he relied on their willingness to be united to 
France; but, as the Helvetic government made 
a pretence of not comprehending that invita- 
tion, he withdrew his troops from Switzerland 
(July 20.) This was the signal for a civil war. 
The democratic cantons, who were assembled at 
Schweitz, restored the ancient confederation, to 
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which most of the old cantons acceded. The cen- 
tral government, having no other support than the 
new cantons, and seeing themselves attacked even 
in their own territories, importuned the assistance 
of the First Consul. A French army, under the 
command of Ney, entered Switzerland, and re- 
established the government which was recommend- 
ed by the First Consul. Buonaparte constituted 
himself an arbiter between the two parties, and 
summoned a Helvetic Council at Paris (Feb. 19. 
1803), and proclaimed the constitution of Switzer- 
Jand, known by the name of the Act of Mediation. 
Switzerland thus became a federative Republic, 
composed of nineteen sovereign cantons. The 
constitution of each was more or less democratic ; 
but the equality of the citizens formed the basis of 
them all. Once a year, a Diet was to assemble in 
one of the six principal cities in Switzerland in ro- 
tation. In these the Landamman, or chief magis- 
trate of the district, was to preside. ‘The first 
Landamman, M. Louis d’Affry, was nominated by 
Buonaparte. 

Buonaparte sine: a conspicuous part in the ne- 
gociations for indemnifying those princes who had 
Jost a part or the whole of their possessions, by 
the cession of the left bank of the Khine. It was 
he, in concert with the Emperor Alexander, who 
were the principal arbiters in this important affair. 

Without here entering into the details of these 
negociations, we shal] merely observe, that the main 
obstacle which had impeded the negotiations of 
Ratisbon being removed by the treaties which 
France concluded on this occasion, the deputation 
came to a final conclusion, known by the name of 
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the Recess (or Resolutions) of the Deputation (Feb. 
25. 1803), by which the arrangement regarding in- 
demnities and territorial exchanges was brought to 
a determination. 

The war between IJ’rance and Great Britain was 
renewed in 1803. Public opinion in England had 
declared against the peace of Amiens, which was 
by no means favourable to her, considering the sa- 
crifices which she had made. The British ministry 
repented for having agreed tothe surrender of Malta 
and the Cape of Good Hope. They delayed the 
restoration of Malta under pretext that the gua- 
rantees had not been granted without restriction. 
The arbitrary and violent acts which Buonaparte 
had committed since the peace; and above all 
the annexation of Piedmont to France, furnish- 
ed a second motive for not evacuating an island 
so important from its position. After a very spi- 
rited negociation, Great Britain offered to restore 
Malta to its own inhabitants, and to acknowledge 
it as an independent State; only for the term of 
ten years, however, and on condition that the King 
of Naples would cede Lampedosa. ‘The French 
troops were to evacuate the Batavian and Swiss 
Republics. On these terms England would re- 
cognise the Italian and Ligurian Republics, and 
the King of Etruria. His Majesty of Sardinia was 
to receive an adequate territorial provision in Italy. 
The first Consul having rejected this ultimatum, 
war was declared (May 18. 1803), and Buona- 
parte violated the law of nations by arresting and 
detaining as hostages all the English who were 
travelling or residing in France. 

Charles IV. , King of Spain, by the ay of St 
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Ildefonso, had ceded Louisiana to France. When 
this news arrived in America, it spread consterna- 
tion in the Republic of the United States. Pre- 
sident Jefferson felt great reluctance in consenting 
to oppose, by a military force, the entry of the 
French into a country which would give them the 
command of the Mississippi. The party, who fa- 
voured a union and friendly alliance with England, 
and to which the President did not belong, was on 
the point of gaining the ascendancy. In that state 
of things, Buonaparte, who perceived that either 
the English or the Americans would prevent him 
from getting possession of Louisiana, sold it to the 
United States of America for sixty millions of 
francs, by atreaty signed at Paris (Sept. 30. 1803). 

A French army, which was assembled in the 
Batavian Republic under the command of Ge- 
neral Mortier, was despatched immediately after 
the declaration of war, to occupy the Electorate 
of Hanover, the patrimonial dominions of the King 
of Great Britain. The Government of that coun- 
try concluded a capitulation at Suhlingen (June 3.), 
in virtue of which the native troops retired be- 
yond the I:lbe, while the Trench army were to 
occupy the country and its fortresses, and be main- 
tained by the inhabitants. ‘They likewise took 
possession of Cuxhaven and Retzebutel, belonging 
to the city of Hamburg. The German Empire, 
which had the mortification of seeing its interests 
regulated by two foreiyn powers, did not even 
protest against this violation of its territory. Buo- 
naparte, deceived in his expectation of rendering 
the Cabinet of London compliant, annulled the 
capitulation of Suhlingen, and ordered Mortier to 
attack Count Walmoden, whv commanded the Ha- 
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noverian army. ‘The latter, however, laid down 
their arms, in consequence of a convention which 
was signed at Artlenberg (July 5). After these 
proceedings, the mouths of the Elbe and Weser 
were immediately blockaded by an English squa- 
dron, which prevented the invaders from benefit- 
ing by the navigation of those rivers. 

England had generously offered to acknowledge 
the neutrality of Holland, provided she could get 
the French troops to evacuate her territory. This 
measure, however, proved disastrous in its result 
for the Republic. Buonaparte laid them under 
obligation to maintain a body of 34,000 men, 
both Irench and Batavians; and to furnish five 
ships of war and five frigates, with anumber of 
transports and sloops of war, for conveying to Eng- 
land 61,000 men and 4000 horses. After the con- 
clusion of peace with the Emperor of Russia 
(Oct. 8. 1801), Buonaparte had withdrawn his 
troops from the kingdom of Naples; but, by a 
forced interpretation of the treaty of Florence, he 
pretended that he had aright to send them back when- 
ever he should happen to be at war with England. 
Ferdinand [V. was obliged to succumb ; and in 
consequence of an arrangement with General St 
Cyr (June 25. 1803), the French again took pos- 
session of Abruzzi. 

The loss of Trinidad, and the selling of Louisiana 
to the United States of America, had created no 
small coolness between the Court of Madrid and 
Buonaparte. Already had he brought an army near 
to Bayonne, which, under the command of General 
Augereau, threatened Spain. She, however, suc- 
ceeded in evading the storm. As it was of much 
importance for her to avoid war with England, and 
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on the other hand, as Buonaparte had more need 
of money than of ships, especially considering the 
nature of the attack which he meditated upon Eng- 
Jand, it was agreed by a secret treaty signed 
at Madrid (Oct. 30.), that Charles IV. should 
substitute money, instead of the succours which 
the nature of his former engagement bound him to 
furnish. The amount of this subsidy is not off- 
cially known. The hopes which this Monarch had 
entertained of escaping from the war were sadly 
disappointed. Ife was dragged into it towards 
the end of the following year. 

Portugal likewise purchased her neutrality, by a 
convention which was signed between General 
Lannes Buonaparte’s minister at Lisbon, and Don 
Manuel Pinto; the contents of which are not known 
with certainty. 

From the breaking of the peace of Amiens to 
the second war with Austria, Buonaparte had em- 
ployed himself about a project for eftecting a Jand- 
ing in England, for which he had made immense 
preparations. All the ship- -carpenters throughout 
France were put in requisition for the equipment 
of a flotilla intended to convey the hordes of the 
military despot to the I:nglish shores. A multi- 
tudinous army, called the Army of England, was 
assembled on the coasts, extensive camps were 
formed, and convoys prepared for protectiug the 
transportation of these invaders. In England, un- 
der the ministry of Mr Pitt, vigorous measures 
of defence were adopted, by setting on foot a re- 
gular army of 180,000 men. The Lnglish Ad- 
mirals frequently harassed the Trench shipping, 
and bombarded the towns situated upon the coasts. 
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But from this there did not happen any result of 
importance. 

St Lucia, St Peter, Miquelon, and Tobago, as 
also the Dutch colonies of Demerara, Essequibo, 
and Berbice, fell into the hands of the English 
in the beginning of the year 1803. General 
Rochambeau, who had succeeded Le Clere, con- 
cluded a capitulation at St Domingo, with Des- 
salines the Black Chief, for the evacuation of Cape 
Francois ; but as the English Admiral Duckworth 
blockaded it by sea, he was obliged to surrender 
with his whole army, which was transported to 
England. Dessalines, thus relieved from the French, 
proclaimed the independence of St Domingo, or 
the island of Hayti, of which he assumed the go- 
vernment, under the title of Gcovernor-General, for 
life. 

Meantime, the plan of Buonaparte for disengaging 
himself from those political restraints which fetter- 
ed Lis ambition, was growing to maturity. Three 
parties divided France—the Royalists, the Sys- 
tematic Republicans, and the Jacobins. Of the 
two first, the one had always entertained hopes that 
Buonaparte would recall the Bourbons ; and the 
other, that the moment was approaching when 
true liberty would take the place of despotism. 
General Moreau was regarded as the head of this 
party, if his character had at all made him a pro- 
per person to play an active game in public aftairs. 
Buonaparte, who desired neither King nor Re- 
public, was convinced that he could only arrive at 
his purpose by attaching to himself the Jacobin 
party. In order to inspire them with confidence, 
he felt that it was necessary to give them a pledge; 
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this was, to be continually at variance with the 
otber two parties, which they equally detested. 

Buonaparte resolved to ruin Moreau, whose 
principles he mistrusted, and whose glory eclipsed 
his own. By a tissue of intrigues and espionage, the 
Police enticed Pichegru, George Cadoudal, and 
other Royalist. Chiefs, into France ; by making 
them believe that the time was now come for re- 
establishing royalty, and that Moreau would place 
himself at the head ofthe enterprise. Pichegru 
twice saw his old friend Moreau, who refused to 
take any part in a plot against the Government ; 
but he was reluctant to betray this excellent man, 
whom Buonaparte hated, and who had been ex- 
cepted by name from the general amnesty. His 
silence was sufficient to entangle him in a pretend- 
ed conspiracy, with which the tribunals resounded. 
Pichegru was strangled in prison; and though the 
innocence of Moreau was fully established, still 
Buonaparte demanded his death. By a kind of 
agreement, the judges consented to condemn him 
to two years imprisonment ; but the fermentation 
which this trial had caused among the people and 
in the army, convinced Buonaparte that the pre- 
sence of his enemy, even in prison, might become 
dangerous to him; and he was extremely happy 
when Moreau preferred a voluntary exile. ‘This 
great General, the most virtuous of all the Re- 
publicans, betouk himself to America. 

The trial of Moreau incensed the Republicans. 
But the commission of a second crime was ne- 
cessary to render Buonaparte the object of exe- 
cration to the Royalists, and to every man of prin- 


ciple. He had made a proposal to Louis XVIILL., 
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and the princes of his house, to obtain their renun- 
ciation of the throne of France, in Jieu of an esta- 
blishment which he offered to them upon the coast 
of Barbary. The Bourbons replied to this strange 
proposal with dignity and moderation. One of 
them, the Duke d’Enghien, was living peaceably 
in the castle of Ettenhiem in Swabia. Without 
respect to the law of nations, Buonaparte, violat- 
ing the territory of the Ilector of Baden and of 
the Germanic body, caused that young prince to 
be carried away by force (March 15. 1804). He 
was dragged to Vincennes, where he was tried by 
a commission, declared a conspirator, and shot 
(March. 21.) Murat, the brother-in-law of Buo- 
naparte, and General Hullin, were the principal 
instruments in this foul deed. The Imperor 
Francis, Alexander, and the King of Sweden, pro- 
tested with indignation against this outrage on the 
German Empire. The greater part of the Princes 
of Germany would not allow the French emigrants 
to sojourn longer in their States. Austria and 
Prussia alone afforded them an asylum. 

This last crime paved the way for Buonaparte 
to ascend the throne. Trance had scarely reco- 
vered from the stupor into which she had been 
plunged by the judicial murder of a Bourbon, when 
the Conservative Senate, who bad perceived that 
the best way to please Buonaparte was not to wait 
till he should make his wishes known to them, pres 
sented an address, inviting him to complete the 
Institutions necessary for tranquillizing the State 
(March 27). At this sienal of flattery, many of 
the Orders of the State were eager to express their 
desire that the power which was vested in Buona- 
parte, should be conferred on him by a hereditary 
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title. One month was allowed to elapse, for pre- 
paring the public mind for the result. It was then 
that the First Consul, in replying to the address of 
the Senate, desired these Orders to explain them- 
selves more clearly. The Tribunate took the merit 
of anticipating this explanation, by voting the re- 
establishment of hereditary monarchy in favour of 
Buonaparte and his family (April 30.) The Senate, 
not wishing to be behind in complaisance, acceded 
to the desire ; and a decree of that Body declared 
Buonaparte Emperor of the French (May 18.) ; 
conferring on him the Imperial dignity, to be he- 
reditary in himself, and his lawful or adopted sons, 
to the exclusion of his daughters ; and failing the 
males, to his brothers Joseph and Louis, and their 
male descendants. 

The same decree of the Senate made several 
important changes in the constitution, with the 
view of rendering it perfectly monarchical. Buo- 
naparte accepted the dignity which had been con- 
ferred on him. He only asked, that the nation 
should be consulted upon the question of hered)- 
tary right. Wishing to legalize this usurpation m 
the eyes of the vulgar ; he invited the sovereign 
Pontiff to Paris to crown him. This ceremony 
took place in the Church of Notre-Dame (Dec. 2. 
1804) ; and contrary to the general custom, Buona- 
parte put the crown on his own head, after which 
he placed it upon that of his spouse. Some weeks 
afterwards, in opening the Session of the Legisla- 
tive Body, he solemnly declared, that, as he was 
satistied with his grandeur, he would make no 
more additions to the Empire. 

The base transaction of 21st March was follow- 
ed up by an exchange of very violent letters, be- 
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tween the Russian ambassador at Paris, and the 
minister of Buonaparte. In addition to the indig- 
nation which that event had excited in Alexander, 
and which the prevailing tone of the notes of the 
French minister were not calculated to diminish ; 
there was adissatisfaction, on account of the non-exe- 
cution of many of the conditions agreed to in the 
treaty of 10th October 1801. Alexander demand- 
ed, that the Frenc1 troops should be withdrawn 
from the kingdom of Naples; that Buonaparte 
should concert with him as to the principles upon 
which the affairs of Italy were to be regulated ; 
that without delay he should indemnify the King 
of Sardinia, and evacuate Hanover (July 27. 1804.) 
To these, Buonaparte only replied by recrimina- 
tions, when the two Courts recalled their respec- 
tive ambassadors. ‘The Emperor had not waited 
for this opportunity to employ means for setting 
bounds to the ambition of Buonaparte. By the 
declarations interchanged betwixt the Courts of St 
Petersburg and Berlin (May 3. and 24.) it was 
agreed, that they should not allow the French 
troops in Germany to go beyond the frontier of 
Hanover ; and that should this happen, each of 
these two Courts should employ 40,000 men to 
repel such an attempt. The Prussian declara- 
tion added, moreover, that there should be no dis- 
pute.as to the countries situated to the west of the 
Weser. Not content with having thus provided 
for the security of the North of Germany, the Em- 
peror Alexander immediately concerted measures 
with Austria, with the view of opposing a barrier 
to the usurpations of France. Declarations, in the 
shape of a convention, were exchanged between 
these two Courts before the end of the year; and 
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they agreed to set on foot an army of 350,000 men. 

The maritime war, like that of 1803, was limit- 
ed to threats, and immense preparations on the 
part of Buonaparte, and on the part of Sir Sidney 
Smith, to attempt preventing the union of the 
French fleet, or for burning their shipping in their 
own ports. The English took possession of the 
Dutch colony of Surinam (May 4.) ; and towards 
the end of the year commenced hostilities a- 
gainst Spain. 

The first six months of the year 1805 were mark- 
ed by new usurpations on the part of Buonaparte in 
Italy (1.) A decree of the Estates of the Italian Re- 

ublic assembled at Paris (Mar. 18.), proclaimed 
Napoleon Buonaparte King of Italy; and it was 
stipulated that he should remit that crown to one 
of his legitimate or adopted sons, so soon as the 
foreign troops should have evacuated the kingdom 
of Naples (where there were no foreigners except 
the French troops), the Seven Islands and Malta; 
and that henceforth the crowns of France and Italy 
should never be united in the same person. Buo- 
naparte repaired to Milan (May 26.), where he 
was crowned with the iron crown of the Emperors 
of Germany, who were kings of Italy. Eugene 
Beauharnais, the son of the Empress Josephine was 
appointed his viceroy. (2.) He conferred the prin- 
cipality of Piombino, under the title of a hereditary 
fief of the French empire, on Eliza Bacciochi his 
sister, and her male descendants (May 25.) This 
completed the spoliation of the House of Buon- - 
compagni, to whom that title and estate belong- 
ed, together with the greater part of the Isle of 
Elba. (3.) The Senate and people of the Ligu- 
rian Republic demanded voluntarily, as is said, 
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to be united to the French Empire. Their re- 
quest was agreed to (June 5.); and the terri- 
tory of that Republic was divided into three de- 
partments. (4.) The Republic of Lucca demand- 
ed from Buonaparte a new constitution, and a 
prince of his family. By a constitutional statute 
(June 23.), that Republic was erected into a prin- 
cipality, under the protection of France; and con- 
ferred as a hereditary right on Felix Bacciochi, and 
his wife Eliza Buonaparte. (5.) The States of 
Parma seemed destined to be given up by way of 
compensation to the King of Sardinia, together 
with the territory of Genoa; but Buonaparte, 
finding himself involved with the Emperor Alex- 
ander, caused them to be organized according to 
the system of France. 

It was impossible for the sovereigns of Europe 
not to unite against a conqueror ane seemed to 
apply to polities that maxim of the civil law, 
which makes every thing allowable that the laws 
do not forbid. We have already seen that Russia 
and Austria had concerted measures for setting 
bounds to these usurpations. But it was William 
Pitt, who was restored to the British ministry 
in the month of May 1804, that conceived the 
plan of the third coalition. Disdaining the petty 
resources which the preceding ministry had em- 
ployed for harassing France, he conceived the noble 
idea of a grand European League, for the purpose 
of rescuing from the dominion of Buonaparte the 
countries which France had subdued since 1792, 
and for reducing that kingdom within its ancient 
hmits. With regard to the territories which were 
to be taken from France, he proposed arrange- 
ments, by means of which they might form a barrier 
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against her future projects of aggrandisement ; and 
finally, to introduce into Europe a general system of 
public right. In fact, the plan of Mr Pitt, which was 
communicated to the Russian government (June 19. 

1805), was the same as that which, ten years after- 
wards, was executed by the Grand Alliance; tak- 
ing this additional circumstance into account, name- 
ly, the restoration of legitimacy, without which 
they would only have built their schemes upon 
the sand. If this plan failed in 1805, it was only 
because they calculated on the participation of 
Prussia, as an indispensable condition ; which they 
did not give up when that power had declared 
her resolution to preserve her neutrality. 

Here it will be proper to point out, in their 
chronological order, the treaties which composed, 
or were connected with, the third coalition. (1.) A 
treaty in form of a declaration between the Courts 
of St Petersburg and Vienna (Nov. 6. 1804), by 
which they engaged as follows :—LRussia to fit out 
115,000 men, and Austria 235,000; with the view, 
not of effecting a counter-revolution in France, but 
of preventing the further usurpations of Buona- 
parte, and obtaining the restoration of the King of 
Sardinia, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the 
heir of the House of [sté, to their own properties 
in Italy ; or to obtain for them other settlements 
in lieu of these. (2.) The convention of Stock- 
holm, between Great Britain and Sweden (Dec. 3.), 
the object of which was, to enable the one to pro- 
vide for the defence of Stralsund, and the other 
to form a body of Hanoverian troops in Pome- 
rania. (3.) A treaty of alliance between Russia 
aud Sweden (Jan. 14. 1805), the particulars of it 
are not known; but it is certain, that the debarka- 
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tion of abody of Russians in Pomerania was reck- 
oned on, which was to be under the command of 
the King of Sweden, in addition to the £2,000 men 
which he was himself to transport thither. It is 
probable, that by this treaty Gustavus Adolphus 
acceded likewise to the convention of Nov. 6. 
1804; but at the same time expressing his regret 
that they should have renounced the project of 
restoring legitimate monarchy in France. (4) 
The treaty of St Petersburg between Russia and 
Great Britain (April 11.), the object of which was 
to form a league tor setting on foot an army of 
50,000 men; independently of the force which Great 
Britain was to furnish for obtaining the evacuation 
of Hanover ; for restoring independence to the Re- 
publics of Holland and Switzerland ; for reestablish- 
ing the King of Sardinia; for effecting the evacu- 
ation of Italy by the l’rench ; and for establishing 
in Lurope an order of things which EN oppose a 
barrier to any future usurpations. (5.) Declara- 
tions exchanged at St Petersburg ee 9.); be- 
tween ‘Austria, Great Britain and Russia; in heu 
of a convention; by which Austria acceded to the 
treaty of the 11th April. (6.) The convention of 
Helsingborg (Aug. 31.), between Great Britain 
and Sweden ; being an extension of that of De- 
cember 5. 1804. (7.) The treaty of Beskaskog 
between the same powers (Oct. 3.); by which the 
King of Sweden joined the coalition. 

By the treaty of April 11th, it was agreed that 
the Emperor Alexander should make another at- 
tempt tor arranging matters with Buonaparte, so as 
to prevent the war. M. de Novosilzoff, one of 
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his arrival at Berlin, he received the passports 
which the cabinet of Prussia had procured for him 
at Paris; but at the same time, he received an or- 
der from St Petersburg not to continue his jour- 
ney. The annexation of the Ligurian Republic to 
France, at the moment when they were making 
conciliatory overtures to Buonaparte, appeared too 
serious an outrage for the Emperor to prosecute 
farther negotiations. War was consequently re- 
solved on. 

The preparations for the invasion of England had 
been carried on for some time with extraordinary 
vigour. Iivery thing seemed to announce, that 
Buonaparte meant to attempt that perilous enter- 
prise. Part of his troops had already embarked 
(Aug. 27.), when all of a sudden the camp at Bou- 
logne was broken up, and the army directed to 
move towards the Rhine, which it passed within 
a month after. Austria had set on foot three 
armies. The Archduke Charles commanded that 
ef Italy, where it was expected a decisive blow 
was to be struck; the second army, under the com- 
mand of the Archduke John, was stationed in the 
Tyrol, to maintain a communication with the third 
army on the Inn, which was commanded nomiunal- 
ly by the Archduke Ferdinand the Emperor's cou- 
sin, but in reality by General Mack. The first 
Russian army under the command of General Ku- 
tusoff had arrived in Gallicia, and was continu- 
ing its march in all haste. It was followed. by an- 
other under Michelson. The Russian troops in 
Dalmatia were to attempt a landing in Italy. 

The army of Mack passed the Inn (Sept. 8.) 
They had reckoned on the cooperation of the Elec- 
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tor of Bavaria ; but that prince, who was always 
distrustful of Austria, abandoned the cause of the 
allies, and retired with his troops into Francoma. 
The Electors of Wurtemberg and Baden were de- 
sirous of concluding treaties of alhance with Buo- 
naparte, after he had passed the Rhine; these trea- 
ties were signed at Ludwigsburg and Ettingen 
(Oct. 4. and 10.) The plan of Buonaparte was to 
cut off the army of Mack who had entered into 
Swabia, from that of Kutusoff which was march- 
ing through Austria. In this he succeeded, by 
presuming to violate the Prussian territory. Mar- 
mont who had come by way of Mayence, and 
Bernadotte who had conducted the army into Fran- 
conia, where they were joined by the Bavarians, 
traversed the country of Anspach, and came 
thus on the rear of the Austrian army (Oct. 
6.) From that date scarcely a day passed with- 
out a battle favourable to the French. Seve- 
ral divisions of the Austrians were obliged to 
Jay down their arms. Mack, who had thrown 
himself into Ulm, lost all resolution, and signed a 
capitulation (Oct. 17.), by which be promised to 
surrender if assistance did not arrive within eight 
days. He did not, however, wait for this delay. 
By a second capitulation two days after, he sur- 
rendered on the spot with 25,000 men. 

The army of Mack was totally destroyed, except 
6000 cavalry, with which the Archduke Ferdinand 
had opened himself a passage through Franconia ; 
and 20,000 others with which Kienmayer, had re- 
tired to Braunau, where be was met by the vanguard 
of Kutusoft. These two generals continued their re- 
treat. The Russian army repassed the Danube near 
Grein (Nov. 9.), and directed their march towards 
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the Morau. <A few days after (Nov. 13.) Vienna, 
the capital of Austria, fell into the hands of the 
French. They passed the Danube near that city, 
and pursued the Russians. In the meantime Ge- 
neral Buxhowden with the second Russian army, 
having joined Kutusoff at Olmutz, on the same 
day that the Emperor Alexander arrived in the 
camp, they conceived themselves strong enough 
to encounter the enemy, and immediately discon- 
tinued their retreat. The battle of Austerlitz, 
which Buonaparte fought (Dec. 2.) with the com- 
bined army of the Austrians and Russians, decid- 
ed the campaign in his favour. 

Meantime Buonaparte found himself in a posi- 
tion which might become dangerous. When the 
Archduke Charles had perceived that the French 
had concentrated their forces on the Danube, he 
sent supplies to General Mack, and commenced 
his retreat from Italy, that he might be nearer the 
centre of hostilities. This retreat he could not ef- 
fect, except by hazarding several engagements with 
Massena, who continued the pursuit. When near 
Cilley he formed a junction with the Archduke 
John, who had retreated from the Tyrol (Nov. 27). 
The united armies of these two princes amounted 
to 80,000 men, with whom they marched towards 
Vienna; while the Hungarians rose en masse to de- 
fend their sovereign. The next day after the battle 
of Austerlitz, the Russian army received a rein- 
forcement of 12,000 men. An army composed of 
Prussians, Saxons, and Hessians were on the point 
of penetrating into Franconia ; and some corps of 
Prussians, Russians, Swedes, Hanoverians, and 
Iinglish, had joined a second army in the north of 
Germany, ready to invade Belgium. Moreover, the 
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English and the Russians were preparing to effect 
a landing in the kingdom of Naples. 

It was in this critical moment that the Cabinet 
of Vienna signed an armistice at Austerlitz, by 
which they engaged to send back the Russian army, 
and to quell the insurrection in Hungary. Within 
twenty days after, peace wus signed at Presburg 
between Austria and France (Dec. 26). The for- 
mer acknowledged all the usurpations which Bu- 
onaparte had committed, and ceded to him, on the 
part of the kingdom of Italy, the ancient States of 
Venice, with Dalmatia and Albania; and on the 
part of her allies the Elector of Baden and the 
new Kings of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, the Tyrol 
and all her hereditary possessions in Swabia. 

The violation of the Prussian territory in Fran- 
conia, had excited the most lively indignation at 
Berlin. The King resolved, sword in hand, to 
avenge this outrage against his royal dignity. The 
Prussian troops occupied Hanover, which the 
French had just evacuated ; and that country was 
restored to its legitimate sovereign. A body of 
Russians, for whom they had till then vainly de- 
manded a passage through Silesia, obtained per- 
mission to traverse that province to join the army 
of Kutusoff. The Emperor Alexander had himself 
arrived at Berlin (Oct. 25.), as well as the Archduke 
Anthony, Grand- Master of the Teutonic Knights. 
A convention was concluded at Potsdam (Nov. 3.) 
between Alexander and Frederic III. of Prussia. 
This latter prince joined the coalition, with the 
reservation of a preliminary attempt to obtain the 
assent of Buonaparte to conditions extremely e- 
quitable. In case these were rejected, Frederic 
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promised to take the field with 180,000 men, who 
in fact, were put in a condition to march at the 
earliest notice. Count Haugwitz, who had been 
sent to Vienna as the bearer of overtures of peace 
to Buonaparte, accompanied with an energetic de- 
claration, took it into his head that it would be 
prejudicial to the interests of Prussia were he to 
press the object of his commission ; he resolved, 
therefore, to wait the course of events. After the 
truce of Austerlitz, he took it upon him to change 
the system of his government. Without having 
any sort of authority, he concluded an alhance 
with Buonaparte at Vienna (Dec. 15.), for the 
guarantee of their respective states, and for those of 
Bavaria and the Porte. Prussia was to cede the 
principality of Anspach to Bavaria; that of Neu- 
chatel to France ; and that of Cleves to a prince 
of the Empire, whom Buonaparte might name. In 
return Prussia was to get possession of the Elec- 
torate of Hanover. 

When Count Haugwitz arrived at Berlin with 
the treaty, lrederic at first was inclined to reject 
it; but the minister having represented to him the 
danger to which this would expose him in the pre- 
sent state of affairs, the King reluctantly consent- 
ed to ratify the treaty ; provided a clause was add- 
ed, that the occupation of the provinces mutually 
ceded should only be announced as provisional, un- 
til the King of [england should give his assent, by 
a future treaty, to the cession of Hanover. It was 
in this manner that Prussia, in effect, got posses- 
sion of that Tlectorate (Jan. 27. 1806), Mean- 
time, Count Haugwitz, who had repaired to Pa- 
ris, found it impossible to obtain the acceptance 
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of Buonaparte to the ratification of the treaty so 
modified. He then signed a second convention 
(Feb. 15.), by which Prussia engaged to declare 
the occupation of Hanover definitive ; and to 
shut the rivers in the North of Germany against 
the English. The King of Prussia, who had al- 
ready disbanded his army, found himself in a situa- 
tion that obliged him to ratify that arrangement. 
Buonaparte had made prodigious efforts to re- 
vive the French marine. The fleet at Rochefort, 
commanded by Admiral Missiessi, had taken the 
opportunity of sailing from that port (Jan. 11. 
1805). They had set out with the intention of le- 
vying contributions in the Little Antilles, belong- 
ing to the English; and after throwing in supplies 
to General Ferrand who still kept possession of St 
Domingo, they had returned without accident to 
Rochefort. The fleet at Toulon, consisting of 
fourteen vessels of the line, commanded by Adimiral 
Villeneuve, and having on board troops under the 
command of General Lauriston, probably destined for 
Ireland, had repaired to Cadiz (Ap. 9.), where they 
were joined by the Spanish fleet under Admiral Gra- 
vina. Next day the two combined fleets sailed from 
that port, but afterwards separated. That under 
Villeneuve had proceeded to Martinico ; but being 
apprised of the arrival of Lord Nelson at Barba- 
does, Villeneuve again joined the Spanish Admi- 
ral, when the fleet returned to Europe. An en- 
gagement took place near Cape Vinisterre (July 
22.), which was honourable to Sir Robert Calder, 
the English Admiral, who captured two ships of 
the line. Being soon after considerably reinforced, 
and amounting to thirty-five ships of the line, they. 
sct sail for Cadiz, where a partial blockade was 
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maintained for some time by Calder and Colling- 
wood. But Nelson, who had been invested with 
the command of the English fleet, induced the 
enemy, by means of a pretended retreat, to leave 
their station. An engagement took place off Cape 
Trafalgar (Oct. 21.), which cost the English Ad- 
miral his life, but which ruined the combined fleet. 
Villeneuve was made prisoner, and Gravina fled 
towards Cadiz with ten ships. This glorious vic- 
tory secured to England the command of the sea. 
When Buonaparte had made preparations for 
marching against Austria, he resolved to reinforce 
his army in Italy by the troops which occupied a 
part of the kingdom of Naples. ‘To ingratiate 
himself with Ferdinand IV., he concluded a trea- 
ty with that prince (Sept. 21.), by which the 
latter, on obtaining the evacuation of his own 
states, promised to remain neutral. He did not 
depend, however, on that monarch’s fulfilling his 
promise. It was a part of the plan of the allies, 
that the Russian and English armies should Jand 
in the kingdom of Naples; the one by the way of 
Corfu, and the other from Malta. The plan was 
carried into execution, and the foreign troops were 
received as friends. A decree of Napoleon, dated 
from Schoenbrun (Dec. 27.), bad declared that 
the dynasty of the Bourbons had ceased to reign 
at Naples. After the battle of Austerlitz, the 
Russians and English abandoned Italy ; and Fer. 
dinand IV. found himself without defence, ex- 
posed to a French army, who were approaching 
his capital. He embarked for Sicily, when the 
French entered Naples (Jan. 1806), and Joseph 
Buonaparte, the brother of Napoleon, was created 
King of the Two Sicilies (March 30.), although his 
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sway never extended farther than the kingdom of 
Naples. 

Those are probably in a mistake, who imagine 
they find in the conduct of Buonaparte, the gradual 
development of a great plan, conceived before-hand; 
and springing from his head, so to speak, like the 
fabled Minerva from the brain of Jupiter. The 
circumstances in which he was placed, the success 
of his arms, and the weakness of foreign Cabinets, 
suggested to him one idea after another. It was 
when he was on his march against the NRussians, 
that he received the news of the battle of ‘Trafal- 
gar, which had completely destroyed the labour of 
three years, and annihilated his hopes of reducing 
England by planting his standard on her soil. Fis 
imagination then conceived the plan of opposing 
one combination of strength to another, and sur 
rounding France with a number of states, inde- 
pendent in appearance, but subject to the direction 
of the head of the Empire. 

After the peace of Presburg, he had repaired to 
Munich, where he adopted his stepson, Eugene 
Beauharnais, and declared him his successor in 
the kingdom of Italy. In announcing this eleva- 
tion to the Senate, (Jan. 12. 1806), he declared 
that he reserved to himself the right of deter- 
mining the common tie which was to unite all 
the States composing the Federative System of 
the French Empire. This was the first time that 
this system was spoken of. Ina short time af- 
ter, he declared, that the whole peninsula of Italy 
made part of the Grand Empire. Vinally, a con- 
atitutional statute of the Imperial family, which 
he published at that time (March 30.), may be 
regarded as the fundamental law of the Fede- 
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rative System he had lately announced. That 
statute granted to the Emperor of the French an 
absolute supremacy over all the sovereigns of his 
family ; and he no doubt had great hopes, that the 
time would arrive when no others would be found 
in any of the adjacent states. 

In annexing the Venetian provinces to the king- 
dom of Italy, Buonaparte detached from them 
Massa-Carrara and Carfagnana, which he bestowed 
on the Prince of Lucca. At the same time, he cre- 
ated within these provinces twelve duchies, as 
hereditary fiefs of the Empire, and three within the 
states of Parma; all of which he disposed of in 
favour of his generals and ministers. 

The duchy of Cleves, ceded by Prussia, as well 
as that of Berg which had been ceded to him by 
the King of Bavaria, were conferred, together with 
the hereditary dignity of Admiral of France, on 
his brother-in-law Joachim Murat (March 390). 
Alexander Berthier was created Prince of Neu- 
chatel (June 5). At a later period, he granted the 
duchy of Benevento to M. Talleyrand Perigerd, 
under the title of Sovereign Principality ; and the 
principality of Pontecorvo to Jean Baptiste Berna- 
dotte, the brother-in-law of Joseph Buonaparte. 
He took these two territories from the States of 
the Church, under the pretext that their sovereign- 
ty was an object of litigation between the Courts 
of Kome and Naples ; an allegation which was not 
true. 

The continuation of the History of Buonaparte 
presents us with a series of new usurpations and 
aggressions. Towards the end of January, the 
French troops entered into the free city of Frank- 
fort, where they levied four millions, to punish the 
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inhabitants for their connexion with the English. 
Buonaparte was living at that time in the most per- 
fect peace with the German Empire to which that 
city belonged, and which could not protect it. By 
the treaty of Presburg, the Bocca di Cattaro, in Dal- 
matia, was to be restored to the Trench ; but the 
Russians, whose fleet was cruising off these coasts, 
immediately took possession of that place (Feb. 4.), 
at the moment when the Austrians were alout to 
surrender it to the French. Buonaparte made this a 
pretext for refusing to give up to the Court of Vienna 
the fortress of Braunau which he was to evacuate 
according to the stipulations of that same treaty, and 
for leaving a part of his army in Germany. He did 
more ; he ordered General Lauriston, who com- 
manded the French army in Dalmatia, to occupy 
Ragusa (May 27.), a Republic placed under the 
protection of the Porte, with whom there subsist- 
ed a treaty of peace. It was not, however, until 
the 13th August 1807 that Ragusa was formally 
united to the kingdom of Italy. 

The Elector of Baden and the Princes of Nas- 
sau were obliged to make cessions to France. The 
former surrendered Kehl, and the latter Cassel and 
Kastheim, opposite Mayence. Wesel, a fortress 
in the duchy of Cleves was likewise occupied by 
the French troops. All these were so many vio- 
lations of the peace of Luneville, and the treaty 
ef Vienna in 1805. 

In order to promote this federative system, the 
States-General of the Batavian Republic received 
a hint to petition Buonaparte for a King. A treaty 
Was in consequence concluded at Paris (March 24.), 
by which Louis, the brother of Napoleon, was 
created Hereditary and Constitutional King of Hol- 
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land ; the title to descend to his male issue. That 
young man accepted with reluctance a crown which 
he had never coveted, and which he wore with 
much dignity. 

William Pitt, whom history would have been 
proud to call the Great Pitt, had she not already 
given that title to his father, had died about the 
beginning of the year (Jan. 23). Charles lox, 
his former antagonist, succeeded him in the mi- 
nistry. He immediately entered into negotiations 
for peace between Irance and England. This 
commission, on the part of the latter, was intrust- 
ed first to Lord Yarmouth and afterwards to Lord 
Lauderdale. After the death of Fox (Sept. 13.), 
the negotiations ended without having produced 
any change in the relations between I'rance and 
Iengland ; nevertheless they deserve to be placed 
among the important events of that year, as they 
were the immediate cause of the war with Prussia, 
as we shall have occasion to mention. 

The Emperor Alexander likewise made an at- 
tempt for a reconciliation with Buonaparte. He 
sent M. D’Oubril to Paris, who, after a negotia- 
tion of ten days, concluded a treaty with General 
Clarke, the I'rench plenipotentiary, (July 20. 
1806), by which it was agreed that the Russian 
troops should evacuate the Bocca di Cattaro, and the 
French troops quit Ragusa ; that the independence 
of the Republic of the Seven Islands should be ac- 
knowledged, as well as the independence and integ- 
rity of the Porte; that in three months the French 
troops should evacuate Germany; that the two 
parties should use their joint influence to procure 
a cessation of the war between Prussia and 
Sweden ; that Buonaparte should accept the me- 
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diation of Russia, in negotiating a maritime peace. 
A secret article secured to Ferdinand IV. the 
Balearic Isles, in compensation for the kingdom 
of Naples. It thus appeared that the King of 
Sardinia was the greatest sufferer. The Emperor 
Alexander refused to ratify this treaty, whether it 
was that he considered the terms not altogether 
honourable, or that he was displeased with the con- 
clusion of the Confederation of the Rhine, which 
took place at this time. 

The Confederation of the Rhine was undoubt- 
edly the most important consequence of the peace 
of Presburg. hat event which entirely changed 
the state of Germany, and placed so large a por- 
tion of that Empire under obedience to Buonaparte, 
was prepared by the article of the peace which re- 
cognised the sovereignty of the Kings of Kavaria 
and Wurtemberg, and the Idlector of Baden; as 
well as by several other irregular transactions which 
took place after that time. Such was the conduct 
of the Elector Arch-Chancellor, in arrogating to 
himself the right of appointing his own successor ; 
and nominating Cardinal Fesch as such, who was 
Buonaparte’'s uncle. The Confederation of the 
Rhine was concluded at Paris (July 12. 1806), 
between Buonaparte and sixteen of the German 
princes, including the Duke of Cleves, who separ- 
ated from the Germanic Empire, and formed a par- 
ticular union among themselves, under the protec- 
tion of Buonaparte. * 

The declarations which the minister of France 
and those of the Confederated Estates, remitted on 
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the same day to the Diet of Ratisbon, intimated 
to that assembly, that the German Empire had 
ceased to exist. The Chief of the Germanic body, 
who had been kept ignorant of all these intrigues, 
then published a spirited declaration (Aug. 6.), 
by which he resigned a crown which could only 
appear valuable in his eyes so long as he was able 
to fulfil the duties, and exercise the prerogatives 
which were attached to it. 

This transaction, which put an end to the Ger- 
man Empire, had been kept a secret from Prussia. 
Buonaparte, in announcing to Frederic Wilham the 
result which it had produced, invited him to form 
a similar confederation in the North of Germany ; 
but at the same time, he negotiated privately 
with the Electors of Hesse and Saxony, to prevent 
them from entering into that union ; and declared, 
that he could never permit the cities of Bremen, 
Hamburg, and Lubec, to become parties to it. 
In his negotiations with England, he proposed to 
make over these cities to Ferdinand IV. King of 
the T'wo Sicilies. He carried his perfidy even far- 
ther. He several times offered to the English 
plenipotentiaries the same [Electorate of Hanover 
which, a few months before, he had almost com- 
pelled Prussia to claim as her own ; and he offered 
to the Elector of Hesse the principality of Fulda, 
which had been granted to the House of Orange, 
then in strict alliance with that of Brandeburg. 
All these underhand manwuvres opened the eyes 
of the Cabinet of Berlin, which immediately re- 
solved to declare war. Unfortunately for Prussia, 
she commenced hostilities without waiting the ar- 
rival of the supplies which Russia owed her, in 
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virtue of the alliance between the two States by the 
treaty of Peterhoff (July 28. 1800); and she had 
to take the field against an active enemy, whose 
warlike troops were already in the heart of Ger- 
many. 

General Knobelsdorff, whom the King of Prus- 
sia had sent to Paris, gave in the demands which 
were to be considered as his ultimatum :—Buona- 
parte treated his propositions as extravagant and 
insulting, and accerdingly commenced hostilities. 
The campaign was decided by the battle of Je- 
na, or rather by two battles which were fought 
on the same day (Oct. 14. 1806). Buonaparte 
in person gained the one near Jena over Prince 
Hohenlohe; Marshal Davoust gained the other 
near Auerstadt over the Duke of Brunswick, Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Prussian army. The route 
was complete. For a short time the troops retired 
without confusion. The approach of the enemy’s 
cavalry, however, extinguished all remains of order, 
and the most precipitate dispersion of the vanquish- 
ed army ensued. About 20,000 were killed and 
wounded in the battle and pursuit ; and the prisoners 
formed at least an equa) number. * ‘The scattered 
remains of the troops who united after the action, 
were either defeated or obliged to surrender as 
prisoners of war. The King, with the wreck of 
his army, marched back to Prussia. Berlin, his 
capital, fell into the hands of the conqueror. The 
carelesness, the unskilfulness, or the treachery of 
their commanders, and the want of means of 
defence, were the causes why several fortresses, 
and whole battalions of troops, surrendered after a 
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slight resistance. There were some who were 
even obliged to capitulate in spite of their bravery. 
At Erfurt, Field-Marshal Mellendorff capitulated 
with 14,000 men (Oct. 16.) Spandau fell on the 
same day that the enemy entered into Berlin (Oct. 
29). Prince Hohenlohe, after a brave defence, 
capitulated at Prentzlau (Oct. 29.), with a corps 
originally consisting of 16,000 infantry, and sixteen 
regiments of cavalry. Stettin and Custrin opened 
their gates after a slight resistance (Nov. 1.) At 
Lubec, 21,000 men, with General Blucher, Jaid 
down their arms (Nov. 7). Magdeburg capitulat- 
ed next day with 22,000 men. 

Immediately after the battle of Jena, Buonaparte 
took possession of the principality of Fulda. He 
had the unfeeling insolence to send a message to the 
old Duke of Brunswick, that none of his family 
should ever reign after him. ‘That prince died of the 
wounds he had received at Auerstadt; and his 
brutal foe would not even permit his lifeless body 
to be deposited among the ashes of his ancestors. 
The Elector of Hesse, who had remained neutral, 
was declared an enemy to France, and bis terri- 
tories seized. Buonaparte, in return, granted neu- 
trality to the Elector of Saxony, whose troops had 
fought against him at Jena. 

The King of Prussia had tried to allay the 
storm which threatened his monarchy. The Mar- 
quis de Lucchesini and General Zastrow entered 
into a negotiation with Marshal Duroc at Char- 
Jottenburg (Oct. 30.) Buouaparte refused to ra- 
tify the preliminaries which were signed there, 
because the idea had occurred to him in the mean- 
time of exciting the Poles to insurrection. An 
armistice was then signed (Nov. 16.), on condi- 
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tions extremely rigorous, by which Breslau, Glo- 
gau, Colberg, Graudentz and Dantzic, were de- 
livered up to the French. Frederic, who had re- 
solved to throw himself on Russia, whose forces 
were approaching in all haste, rejected that armis- 
tice. From Berlin Buonaparte repaired to Pos- 
nania, where he concluded a treaty with the Elec- 
tor of Saxony (Dec. 11.) That prince then as- 
sumed the title of King, joined the Confederation 
of the Rhine, and got possession of the Circle of 
Cotbus, belonging to Prussia. By a treaty signed 
at the same place (Dec. 15.), the Dukes of Saxony, 
of the race of Ernest, were likewise received into 
the Confederation of the Rhine. 

A Russian army of 90,000 men had arrived in 
Prussia in the month of November. Frederic 
William, on his side, formed a new army of 40,000 
men. Several actions took place without any de- 
cisive result ; but after the battle of Pultusk (Dec. 
26.), where the victory was claimed both by the 
French and Russians, each party retired to winter 
quarters. 

It was during Buonaparte’s stay at Berlin, that 
he conceived the idea of the Continental System ; 
or at least reduced its elements into shape. The 
purport of this system was to ruin the com- 
merce, and by consequence, the prosperity of Eng- 
land, by excluding trom the Continent of Europe 
the importation not only of her own manufactures, 
but the productions of her colonies; the use of 
which had become, through long habit, one of the 
necessaries of life to all the nations of Leurope ; and 
for which, moreover, no substitute could be found 
in home manufactures. This chimerical scheme, 
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and the lederative System, which we have already 
mentioned, were the two scourges which Buona- 
parte inflicted on the Continent of Europe. The 
abuse, it was alleged, which the English made of 
their superiority by sea, had provoked Buonaparte 
to this measure. The right of blockade, that. is, 
the right of a belligerent power to station a force 
before a hostile port sufhcient to prevent any neu- 
tral vessel from entering, is founded in principle. 
But England pretended, that if a port were de- 
clared to be under blockade, it must be considered 
as actually blockaded ; and accordingly, sbe had 
declared all the ports between Brest and the Elbe 
under blockade (May 16.) Au order issued by 
Buonaparte, known by the name ot the Decree of 
Berlin, declared the whole British Islands in a 
state of blockade, by way of reprisals (Nov. 21.) 
He commanded all British subjects to be arrested, 
who might be found in the countries occupied by 
his troops, or those of his allies. He ordered 
their property, and every article of British or co- 
Jonial produce on the Continent to be confiscated ; 
and excluded from his ports all vessels which should 
come directly from Britain, or any of its depen- 
dencies. The development of this system we shall 
notice afterwards. 

The repose of the armies did not continue 
longer than a month. General Bennigsen, who 
had the chief command of the Russians and Prus- 
sians, undertook to relieve the cities of Graudentz, 
Dantzic, and Colberg. After a number of petty 
engagements, which claim no particular notice, the 
campaign was terminated by the battle of Eylau 
in Prussia (eb. 8. 1807). Buonaparte, or rather 
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Davoust, was successful against the left wing and 
the centre of the allies; but Lestocq, the Prussian 
General, having arrived on the field of battle, near 
the right wing of the Prussians which had never 
been engaged, marched instantly to support the 
left wing which was giving way, and snatched 
the victory from the hands of Davoust. Bennig- 
sen, who was in want of ammunition, retired to- 
wards Koningsberg, leaving Buonaparte on the 
field of battle, which was covered with 30,000 of 
the French slain, and 12,000 wounded. The Rus- 
sians, had lost 17,000 men. After this carnage, 
Buonaparte announced that he had defeated the 
Russians, and retired behind the Passarge. Hos- 
tilities were then suspended for some months. 

In the month of February, negotiations for 
peace were renewed. Buonaparte, who was at 
Osterode, sent General Bertrand to the King of 
Prussia at Memel, to try to detach him from 
Russia. When the King had declined this pro- 
posal, some deliberation took place as to the terms 
of an armistice; but the Emperor Alexander, 
who had also arrived at Memel, saw that this was 
only a manceuvre of Buonaparte, who merely wished 
to gain time to repair his losses. The negotia- 
tions, accordingly, were broken off. Baron Har- 
denberg, who had been placed by the King of 
Prussia at the helm of foreign affairs, then resumed 
the project of Mr Pitt, which had failed in 1805, 
because Count Haugwitz, the former minister, had 
dissuaded Frederic William from entering into the 
alliance. The basis of a new coalition was laid by 
the convention of Bartenstein, between Russia and 
Prussia (April 21.), in which Austria, Great Bri- 
tain, Sweden and Denmark, were invited to join. 
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The same day a convention with the King of 
Sweden was likewise signed at Bartenstein, in 
consequence of which Prussia promised to send a 
body of troops into Pomerania. Austria was dis- 
posed to enter into thia project, but before coming 
to a decision, she tried the scheme of mediation ; 
and in the month of March, new proposals for 
peace were made, which proved unsuccessful. Sup- 
plies were promised to Prussia by a convention 
signed at London (June 27.), but which a change 
of circumstances prevented from being ratified. 

While the armies continued in a kind of inac- 
tion, Marshal Lefebvre pressed the siege of Dant- 
zic. After several attempts to blockade the place, 
General Kalkreuth took it by capitulation on very 
honourable terms (May 24.) Neisse, Kozel and 
Glatz, likewise capitulated in course of the follow- 
ing month. These two latter places were not to 
be restored to the French. Hostilities recom- 
menced in the month of June. Skirmishes were 
daily taking place, until the battle of Friedland 
decided the campaign (June 14.). General Ben- 
nigsen defeated the divisions of Lannes and Mor- 
tier, when the Russians, thinking the battle was 
gained as they no longer saw the enemy, slacken- 
ed their exertions ; but towards the evening Buo- 
naparte arrived on the field of battle with guides, 
and the corps of Marshals Ney and Victor; and 
taking advantage of the confusion which appeared 
inthe Russian army, he put them completely to 
the route. In consequence of this defeat, Konings- 
berg opened her gates to the conqueror. The 
Russian and Prussian armics passed the Niemen 
cue 18.); and next day Buonaparte entered 
Vilsit. 
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Meantime the Cabinet of Vienna, with whom 
negotiations were still carrying on to obtain their 
accession to the convention of Bartenstein, had 
sent General Stutterheim to the head-quarters of 
the two monarchs, with power to sign a defensive 
alliance; but the war had then recommenced with 
new vigour. ‘There was a party in both Cabinets, 
and even among the allied Generals, who wished 
to prevent this alliance; and this party succeeded 
in their designs. A Russian General appeared at 
Tilsit on the part of Bennigsen to negotiate an 
armistice, which was concluded on the spot (June 
21.), without including the Prussian army. Four 
days after, an interview took place between Alex- 
ander and Napoleon, on the invitation of the lat- 
ter, who wished to exert all his address to se- 
duce the Northern Autocrat from the paths of 
honour and political virtue. This memorable in- 
terview took place on a raft in the middle of the 
river Niemen. ach prince, accompanied by five 
generals and courtiers, reached the raft from the op- 
posite bank at the same moment, and embraced 
each other with all the appearance of perfect cor- 
diality. They conversed for two hours in a pa- 
vilion, and the ambitious despot of France display- 
ed in such glowing colours the joys of arbitrary 
power and unlimited dominion, and held out such 
an attractive prospect of the advantages which he 
might derive from a union of councils and coope- 
ration, that Alexander listened with pleasure to 
his new adviser, and was ready to rush into an 
odious and disgraceful alliance. On the same day, 
Vield-Marshal Kalkreuth signed an armistice on 
the part of Prussia. The next day he had a se- 
cond interview, at which the King of Prussia as- 
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sisted, who, when he objected to some parts of the 
proposed treaty, was insulted with a hint of his 
not being entitled to the honour of consultation, as 
he had been so completely conquered. It was on 
this occasion that Buonaparte demanded that the 
Emperor Alexander should dismiss his minister 
Baron Budberg, and the King of Prussia Baron 
Hardenberg. The Prince Kourakin, and Count 
de Goltz were substituted in their place. 

The treaty with Russia was first signed (July 7). 
The Emperor Alexander obtained from Buonaparte 
the spoliation of his former ally, or according to 
the form which was given to it in that transaction, 
That the King of Prussia should recover one half 
of his estates. The provinces which Prussia had 
obtained by the second and third division of Po- 
land were ceded to the King of Saxony, under the 
title of the Duchy of Warsaw, with the exception 
of the fortress of Graudentz, which remained in 
the possession of Prussia, and the city of Dantzic 
which was to regain its independence, with the 
exception of the department of Bialystock which 
was annexed to the Russian Empire. Alexander 
acknowledged the Kings created by Buonaparte, 
including the King of Westphalia. He likewise 
acknowledged the Confederation of the Rhine, 
and ceded to Buonaparte the Seignory of Jever, 
which he inherited from his mother. He promis- 
ed to withdraw his troops from Moldavia and Wal- 
Jachia ; and to make common cause with Buona- 
parte against England, should the latter refuse to 
make peace by submitting to the principles of free 
commerce by sea. It appears, moreover, by cer- 
tain secret articles, that AJjexander promised to 
surrender to Buonaparte the Bocca di Cattaro, 
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and the isles of the Ionian Republic ; which teok 
place in the month of August following. The 
peace which was signed between Russia and Buo- 
naparte two days after (July 9.), included nearly 
the same stipulations. 

A special convention was required for exeeut- 
ing the articles of the treaty, which related to the 
evacuation of the States of the King of Prussia. 
This was negotiated and signed at Koningsberg (Ju- 
ly 12.), with unpardonable precipitancy, by Field- 
Marshal Kalkreuth, who forgot to insert certain 
stipulations so essential and so obvious, that it 
must have appeared to him superfluous to men- 
tion them. Buonaparte showed a signal instance 
of bad faith in taking advantage of these omissions 
to ruin the provinces which were left in possession 
of Prussia. It may be justly said, that the con- 
vention of Koningsberg did nearly as much mis- 
chief to Prussia as the peace of Tilsit itself. It 
occasioned the necessity of signing a series of sub- 
sequent conventions, by each of which Prussia 
had to submit to some new sacrifice. Some of 
the more important of these we shall afterwards 
have occasion to mention. 

The King of Sweden, who was attacked in Po- 
merania by Marshal Mortier, had concluded an 
armistice at Schlatkory (April 18). Gustavus 
Adolphus IV. projected an attack on Marshal 
Brune, while a body of 10,000 Prussians were to 
make a descent for blockading Colberg. To carry 
this project into execution, he was so eager to declare 
against the armistice, that, on the signature of the 
peace of Tilsit, he found himself alone under arms, 
and exposing his troops to great danger. This un- 
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seasonable zeal obliged him to evacuate Stralsund 
and the whole of Pomerania (Sept. 7). 

In erecting the Duchy of Warsaw, Buonaparte 
had given it a constitution modelled after that of 
France, without paying the Jeast attention to the 
difference of manners, customs, and localities of 
the inhabitants. The King of Saxony was put in 
possession of that State; but the new duchy was 
nothing else than a province of the lrench Em- 
pire. The city of Dantzic was again plunged in- 
to a state of the most abject dependence ; and 
until the year 1514, it remained under the orders 
of a Governor-general appointed by the French. 
The throne of Westphalia was destined by Buona- 
parte for his younger brother Jerome. That mon- 
archy was composed of the greater part of those 
provinces ceded by the King of Prussia ; of near- 
Jy all the estates of the Elector of Hesse and the 
Duke of Brunswick ; of a district belonging to the 
Electorate of Hanover ; of the principality of Cor- 
vey, and the county of Rittberg—containing in all 
about two millions of inhabitants. Only a small 
part of this kingdom was situated in West- 
phalia ; and it is not known by what chance the 
name of that country was selected for the new 
monarchy. Deputies from that kingdom were 
summoned to Paris, where they received from the 
hands of Buonaparte a constitutional charter (Nov. 
15.), in the construction of which they had never 
once been consulted. As to the other districts 
which Buonaparte had taken possession of in Ger- 
many, or of which he had deprived their rightful 
sovereigns, viz. the Electorate of Hanover, the 
principalities of Erfurt, Fulda, Baireuth, and 
Munster, with the counties of Catzenelnbogen and 
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Hanau, they were governed entirely to his own 
interest, and disposed of at his convenience. 
While the armies of Bounaparte were occupied 
in Prussia, Spain formed the resolution of shaking 
off the yoke which the tyrant of I’rance had imposed 
upon her. Charles [V. solicited privately the me- 
diation of the Emperor Alexander, to bring about 
a peace with England. By a proclamation of Oc- 
tober 30th 1806, a levy of 40,000 men was ordered 
for the defence of the country, without mentioning 
against what enemy. ‘This imprudent step, which 
they had not courage to prosecute, ruined Spain. 
At the commencement of 1807, a French army was 
assembled in the vicinity of Bayonne. A trap was 
laid for Charles 1V.; and he had the misfortune to 
fall into it. According to a convention signed at 
Fountainbleau (Oct. 27.), between his plenipoten- 
tiary and that of Buonaparte, for the partition of 
Portugal that kingdom was to be divided into three 
lots. The most northerly part was destined for 
the King of Etruria, (who was to surrender up 
‘Tuscany to Buonaparte ), and to be called the king- 
dom of Northern Lusitania. The southern part, 
comprising Algarves, was to form a principality 
for Don Manuel Godoy. The provinces in the 
middle part were to be disposed of at the general 
peace, when the King of Spain was to assume the 
title of Emperor of the two Americas. 
Immediately after the signing of this trea- 
ty, Buonaparte announced to the Queen-Dowager 
of Etruria, who was Regent for her son Louis II., 
that the kingdom no longer belonged to him ; and 
that a new destiny awaited him in Spain. In 
course of a few days, the French troops occupied 
VOL. III. Q 
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Tuscany. Maria Louisa resigned the government, 
and retired to Madrid. All this took place af- 
ter Buonaparte had obtained orders that the 15,000 
Spaniards, who were in [truria, should be sent to 
the islands of Denmark. 

A decree of the French Senate, of August 18th 
1807, though not published till a month after, 
suppressed the Tribunate, and introduced other 
changes, intended to extinguish all traces of the 
Republic. By a treaty signed at Fountainbleau, 
Buonaparte made over to his brother Louis, the 
principality of Ikast Friesland and the territory of 
Jever, in lieu of the city and port of Flushing. 

In terms of the treaty of the 27th October, 30,000 
French troops, under the command of Junot, cross- 
ed the Pyrenees in two divisions ; and took posses- 
sion of Pampeluna, St Sabastian, Figuéras, and Bar- 
celona. The two divisions united again at Sala- 
manca, and being reinforced by 13,000 Spaniards, 
they marched upon Lisbon; while 40,000 others 
assembled at Bayonne, under the pretence of sup- 
porting their companions if it were necessary. The 
Prince Regent of Portugal embarked with all his 
treasures (Nov. 29.), and departed for Brazil. 
The whole of Portugal was taken possession of ; 
and General Junot proclaimed that the House 
of Braganza had ceased to reign in Europe; but 
the French never executed their scheme of parti- 
tion. 

We have already observed, what progress the 
Federative system of the French Empire had 
made in 1807, by the foundation of the kingdom 
of Westphalia and the duchy of Warsaw, and by 
the occupation of Portugal; and we shall next advert 
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to the measures adopted during the same year by 
Buonaparte, for consolidating the Continental sys- 
tem, and by Great Britain for counteracting its 
effects. An order was issued by the British Ca- 
binet (Jan. 7.), declaring that no neutral vessel 
would be permitted to trade with any port belong- 
ing to France or her allies, or occupied by their 
troops, or under their dependence. A decree, pub- 
lished at Warsaw (Jan. 25.), ordered the confisca- 
tion of all English merchandize in the Hanseatic 
towns, which had been occupied by the order of 
Buonaparte. An order of the British Cabinet 
(March 11.), again prescribed a rigorous blockade 
of the mouths of the Elbe, the Weser, and the 
Ems. A declaration was made by Buonaparte 
(Oct. 14.), in presence of the foreign ambassadors 
at Fountainbleau, purporting that he would permit 
no connection, either commercial or diplomatic, 
between the Continental powers and England. An 
order of the British Cabinet (Nov. 11.) declared, 
that all the ports and places in France, and the 
countries in alliance with them, or any other coun- 
try at war with England, as well as all other ports 
and places in Europe where the British flag was 
excluded, though not actually at war with Great 
Britain ; and all other ports and places of the co- 
lonies belonging to her enemies, should henceforth 
be subjected to the same restrictions as if they 
were really under blockade ; and, consequently, 
that the vessels destined for these ports should be 
subjected to examination by the British cruisers ; 
and required to stop at a British station, and pay 
a duty proportioned to the value of the cargo. 
Another order of the British Cabinet (Nov. 25.) 
modified the preceding declaration in favour of 
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neutral vessels, which should come to discharge ei- 
ther English merchandise or Colonial produce in the 
British ports. A decree of the 17th December, 
called the decree of Milan, because it was issued 
at that place, declared, that all ships which should 
be searched by a British vessel, or pay any tax 
whatever at the requisition of the English Govern- 
ment, should be denationalized, and regarded as 
English property; and having thus forfeited their 
original and national rights, they might be lawfully 
captured wherever found. The same decree de- 
clared the British Isles to be in a state of blockade 
both by sea and land. 

Having thus established the Continental system, 
Buonaparte used every endeavour to make all the 
Continental Powers accede to it. Prussia and Rus- 
sia adhered to it, after the peace of Tilsit. Den- 
mark soon entered into this French system. Spain 
acceded to it (Jan. 8.), Austria (Feb. 18. 1808), 
and Sweden (Jan. 6. 1810); so that, for some years, 
the Continent of Europe had no other medium of 
communication with England than by way of Con- 
stantinople. ‘There was one prince in Christen- 
dom, who refused his accession to the Continental 
system, and that was Pius VII. This sovereign 
Pontiff declared, that an alliance which prohibited 
al] intercourse with a nation from whom they had 
suffered no grievance, was contrary to religion. 
In order to punish his Holiness for this resistance, 
General Miollis had orders to occupy Rome (Feb. 
2. 1808). This was the commencement of a se- 
ries of aggressions and attacks, by which Buona- 
parte vainly hoped to bend that great personage. 
To gratify his resentment, he stript the States of 
the Church, by a decree issued at St Cloud (April 
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2.), of the provinces of Urbino, Ancona, Macera- 
ta and Camerino, which were annexed to the king- 
dom of Italy. 

In order to add lustre to his crown, and to at- 
tach his servants to him by the ties of vanity and 
interest, Buonaparte resolved, not to restore the 
noblesse—though there-was no reason known why 
he should not—but to create titles of nobility 
which should pass in hereditary succession to their 
descendants. These titles were those of Princes, 
Dukes, Counts, Barons, and Chevaliers or Knights. 
They were constituted by an Imperial statute, which 
he transmitted to the Senate ; for the decrees of the 
Senate were seldom used, except in declaring the 
reunion of territories, or ordering levies of con- 
scripts. 

The spoliation of the Church appeared but a 
trivial crime, compared with that masterpiece of 
perfidy and cunning by which the House of Bour- 
bon were deprived of the throne of Spain. The 
second Trench army formed at Bayonne, pass- 
ed the Pyrenees about the beginning of the year, 
under the command of Joachim Murat, and ad- 
vanced slowly as if it only waited an order to 
seize the capital. A popular insurrection broke 
out at Madrid, directed against Gedoy, the Prince 
of Peace; and Charles IV., who, from the com- 
mencement of his reign, had been disgusted with 
state affairs, abdicated the crown in favour of his 
son, the Prince of Asturias (Mar. 19. 1808), who 
assumed the title of Ferdinand VII. The in- 
trigues of the Queen-mother, who was unwilling 
to quit the throne, and the plots concerted by 
Murat, soon embroiled the Royal family in dis- 
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putes. The French troops entered Madrid (Mar. 
23). Taking advantage of the inexperience and 
good faith of the young monarch, they inveigled 
him into an interview with Buonaparte at Bay- 
onne, where Charles IV. and his Queen, allured 
by promises of favour and friendship, hkewise pre- 
sented themselves. ‘This weak prince there re- 
tracted his abdication, and ceded his dominions 
over to Buonaparte by a formal treaty (May 5). 
By threatening Ferdinand VII. with death, they 
extorted from him a similar declaration (May 10). 
Charles 1V. his Queen, and the Prince of Peace, 
were conveyed to Compeigne, and afterwards to 
Marseilles. 

Ferdinand VII. and his brothers were imprisoned 
in the castle of Valencay. Buonaparte conferred the 
throne of Spain onhis brother Joseph (June 6.), who 

was then king of Naples. A Spanish Junta, assem- 
bled at Bayonne, received a constitution from the 
hands of Napoleon. On obtaining the crown of Spain, 
Joseph made over the kingdom of Naples to his 
brother, who in his turn resigned it to Murat, by 
a treaty concluded at Bayoune. Murat then gave 
up the duchies of Cleves and Berg. 

Buonaparte found himself deceived as ta the 
character of the Spanish nation, when he suppos- 
ed they would tolerate this outrage with impunity. 
A tumult of the inhabitants of Madrid was quel- 
Jed by Murat, who ordered his troops to fire upon 
the crowd (May 2.), when upwards of 1000 peo- 
ple lost their lives. Towards the end of the same 
month, a general insurrection broke out in all 
those parts of Spain not occupied by the enemy. 
This was a great annoyance to Buonaparte during 
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the rest of his reign, and prevented him from sub- 
duing that peninsula. It served as an example 
and encouragement to other nations to shake off 
his yoke. The Portuguese rose, in imitation of 
their neighbours. The English sent supplies to 
both nations; and it was beyond the Pyrenees that 
Buonaparte experienced those first disasters which 
were the harbingers of his downfal. 

One event, more remarkable for the pomp with 
which it was accompanied, than for the conse« 
quences which it produced, was the interview which 
took place at Erfurt (Sept. 27.) between the Em- 
peror Alexander and Buonaparte. What ne- 
gotiations might have been agitated there, are 
not known with certainty ; but publicity has been 
given to the measures concerted in common be- 
tween Buonaparte and Alexander for making over- 
tures of peace to England, although they must 
have foreseen that the attempt would prove fruit~ 
less. Jrom that time an intimate friendship sub- 
sisted for two years between the Courts of Russia 
and France. 

The inconsiderate haste with which Field-Mar- 
shal Kalkreuth had concluded the convention of 
Kopingsberg, and the defects or omissions of that 
act, furnished the agents of Buonaparte with nu- 
merous pretexts for oppressing the Prussian States 
by perpetual aggressions ; and for continuing not 
only to occupy the country, but to impose taxes 
for the service of France, without deducting their 
amount from the usual contribution which that 
kingdom had to pay. To extricate themselves 
from so harassing a situation, Prince William, the 
King’s brother, who had been sent to Paris to ne- 
gotiate for the evacuation of Prussia, signed a con- 
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vention there (Sept. §.), by which the King engag- 
ed to pay, at stated terms, the sum of 140,000,000 
francs. The Emperor Alexander, during the in- 
terview of Erfurt, got this sum reduced to one 
hundred and twenty millions. In consequence of 
this, a new convention was signed at Berlin (Nov. 
3.), according to which, Stettin, Custrin, and Glo- 
gau, were to remain in the hands of the French, 
as security for payment of the stipulated sum ; 
the rest of the Prussian states were evacuated. 

Austria was on the point of entering into the 
fourth coalition, when the peace of Tilsit was con- 
cluded. From that moment the Cabinet of Vien- 
na resolved to prepare for war by slow and suc- 
cessive operations, which might appear to be mere- 
ly measures of precaution; more especially by 
organizing her armies on better principles, and 
training all the citizens to arms, by the institution 
of a militia called the Landwehr, that they might 
be in condition to act on the spur of the moment. 
The Archduke Charles, who was appointed Ge- 
neralissimo, superintended all these preparations, 
and succeeded in reviving the courage of the na- 
tion. Although these armaments could not escape 
the notice of the French agents, and although in 
the course of the year 1808, and especially in the 
beginning of the year 1809, they had several times 
asked for explanations on this subject, neverthe- 
Jess, Count Stadion who was at the head of the 
department for foreign affairs, and Count Metter- 
nich the Austrian minister at Paris, dissembled so 
well, that Buonaparte never dreamt of war till it 
was on the very point of breaking out. The time 
chosen for this was when the I'rench armies were 
occupied in Spain and Portugal. 
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Reasons—or it may be rather said pretexts— 
were not awanting to Austria; for undoubtedly 
her true motive was, to raise herself from that 
state of abasement into which she had sunk. Vio- 
lations innumerable of the peace of Presburg, the 
organizing of the Confederation of the Rhine, the 
compelling her to accede to the Continental Sys- 
tem, and the spoliation of the Bourbons in Spain, 
were causes more than sufhcient to Justify her 
having recourse to arms. The war which Austria 
undertook in 1809, has been called the war of the 
fifth coalition. It is true that Great Britain, Por- 
tugal, Spain, and the King of Sicily, were her al- 
lies ; but, with the exception of the descent which 
the English made on Zealand, she had to support 
alone the whole burden of the war. On opening 
the campaign, she made an appeal to the German 
nation, which was answered by the Kings of Ba- 
varia, Wurtemberg, and Saxony, by a declaration 
of war. 

The Austrians had divided their forces into 
three armies ; two hundred and twenty thousand 
men, under the Archduke Charles, were destined 
to act im Germany; the Archduke Ferdinand of 
Esté, with thirty-six thousand men, was to pene- 
trate through the duchy of Warsaw into Prussia, 
where he expected to be joined by the troops of 
that country. The Archduke John, with eighty 
thousand men, was to enter Italy. The campaign 
was opened, on the part of the Austrians, by the 
invasion of Bavaria (April 10. 1809). Buona- 
parte at first beat the Archduke Louis and Gene- 
ral Hiller, who commanded two divisions, at Abens- 
berg (April 20.), and thus cut them off from the 
grand army under the Archduke Charles. The lat- 
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ter was himself defeated at Eckmuhl and Ratisbon, 
three days after, and effected his retreat along the 
left bank of the Danube. Buonaparte then pursued 
Hiller, who was defeated at Ebersberg (May 3.), 
and retired to Krems, on the Jeft bank of the 
Danube. Vienna in consequence was left defence- 
less, and surrendered by capitulation (May 13). It 
was there that Buonaparte passed the Danube, 
and fought with the Archduke at Eberdsorff, 
Aspern and Essling, two most sanguinary engage- 
ments (May 21—22.), in which the French lost 
30,000 men. He then retired to the Isle of Lo- 
bau, where his army, cut off from provisions and 
supplies, passed forty-eight hours in great distress, 
until they had succeeded in reconstructing the 
bridges which the floods of the Danube had car- 
ried away. In Italy the Archduke John had de- 
feated Eugene Beauharnais, who commanded the 
French army, at Sacilé; but being informed of the 
defeat at Ratisbon, he commenced his retreat, and 
was defeated near the Piave (May 8.), after which 
he retired on the Raab, where he was again defeat- 
ed (June 14.) Beauharnais then joined the army 
of Napoleon. The Archduke Ferdinand took pos- 
session of Warsaw, and marched as far as Thorn, 
where he took from the Prussians one hundred 
pieces of cannon. But an insurrection which hap- 
pened in the rear of his army, obliged him to re- 
treat, when the Polish troops took possession of 
Cracow (July 14). 

About the beginning of July, Buonaparte passed — 
over to the left bank of the Rhine. The battle of 
Enzersdorff, where Bernadotte and the Saxons 
distinguished themselves, was bloody, but not de- 
cisive; next day (July 6.), the Archduke Charles 
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was defeated at Wagram, and retreated in good 
order into Moravia. An armistice was then con- 
eluded near Znaym (July 12.), on conditions very 
oppressive for Austria. But the negotiations for 
peace were long protracted ; as both parties were 
waiting the result of an expedition which the Eng- 
lish had made to Zealand; and as Austria hoped 
that Prussia, and perhaps even Russia, would de- 
clare in her favour. 

The inhabitants of the Tyrol; who were very 
much attached to the House of Austria, from 
whom they had been separated at the peace of 
Presburg, had taken up arms under the conduct of 
an innkeeper, named Hoffer. By the armistice of 
Znaym, Austria was compelled to abandon this 
brave people, whom the Bavarians and the French 
together had great difhculty in reducing to sub- 
mission. 

We cannot pass in silence the bold expedition 
made by the Duke of Brunswick, the son and 
heir of him who had commanded at Jena. At the 
head of a body of volunteers which he had formed 
in Bohemia, he had entered Saxony when the 
armistice was concluded. Not being disposed to 
accede to it, he traversed the duchy of Brunswick 
and the whole of Lower Saxony; beat the West- 
phalian General Rewbel, who had attempted to 
stop his march; and reached the mouth of the 
Kilbe in safety, where he found transports which 
took him and his army on board, and conveyed 
them to England. 

An English fleet, commanded by Sir Richard 
Strachan, with thirty-eight thousand troops, un- 
der the command of the Earl of Chatham, the 
brother of Mr Pitt, was despatched to Zealand, 
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with the intent of destroying the shipping, dock- 
yards, and arsenals at Antwerp and Flushing, and 
for occupying the Island of Walcheren. They 
landed in that Island (July 30.), of which they 
took possession, and made themselves masters of 
Flushing, after a siege of fifteen days. But Lord 
Chatham found it impossible to execute his com- 
mission with regard to Antwerp, on account of ‘the 
activity of Marshal Bernadotte, who had formed 
there an army of 35,000 men. The whole expe- 
dition was badly conducted, and in about four 
months Lord Chatham returned to England. The 
English destroyed the fortifications of Flushing, 
which they were unable to retain. 

Russia, as the ally of Austria, likewise took 
part in this war. A body of troops, commanded 
by Prince Galitzin, bad entered into Galicia ; but 
it was merely a display, by which Alexander meant 
to fulfil an engagement that he had contracted with 
reluctance. ‘The peace between Austria and France 
was signed at Schoenbrunn (Oct. 14. 1809), 
which regulated the territorial cessions made by 
the former to Bounaparte, the King of Saxony 
and the Emperor of Kussia. ‘The very day on 
which the peace was signed, Buonaparte united 
the territories which Jad been ceded to him direct- 
ly into a single State, under the name of the Ldly- 
rian Provinces, which he governed on his own 
separate account, without annexing them to France. 

A decree of the Senate, of the 2d March 1809, 
erected the government general of the Tuscan de- 
partments into a grand dignity of the [mpire, to 
be conferred on a Princess of the Imperial blood, 
under the title of Grand Duchess. This lady was 
Madam Eliza Bacciochi, Princess of Lucca and 
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Piombino, who was next day decorated with the 
Arch-ducal title. On the same day, Napoleon 
ceded the Grand Duchy of Berg to his nephew, 
the son of the King of Holland; taking the go- 
vernment on himself during the minority of that 
child. 

No outrage had been able to overcome the per- 
severance of Pius VII. Buonaparte published a 
decree at Schoenbrunn (May 7.), by which the 
States of the Pope were annexed to the I’rench 
Empire, and the city of Rome declared a free Im- 
perial city. The union of the States did take 
place; but Rome had no appearance of a free city. 
When the decree was put in execution (June 11.), 
the undaunted successor of St Peter published a 
Bull of excommunication against Buonaparte and 
his adherents, councillors, and coadjutors. From 
that moment the venerable captive was more close- 
ly imprisoned. On the night of the Sth July, the 
satellites of Buonaparte forced open the gates of 
his palace, and carried him off. After having 
paraded him through different cities, he was de- 
posed at Savona (Aug. 9.), where he passed three 
years under a rigorous surveillance. 

The year 1809 proved disastrous for the French 
arms by sea. ‘The captain of an English vessel, 
and Marques, a Portuguese colonel, took posses- 
sion of the Island of Cayenne and French Guiana 
(Jan. 12). Lieutenant-General Beckwith and Rear- 
Admiral Cochrane took Martinico by capitulation 
(Feb. 12). Admiral Gambier and Lord Cochrane 
destroyed a French fleet, commanded by the Vice- 
Admirals Villaumez and L’ Allemand (April 11.), 
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The French fort of Senegal fell into the bands of 
the English in the month of June following. Ger 
neral Carmichael, and a body of Spaniards who 
had arrived from Portorico, expelled the French 
from St Domingo (July 7). Admiral Collingwood 
and General Oswald took possession of the Ionian 
Islands (Oct. 8). 

Buonaparte had now arrived at the summit of his 
grandeur, but Providence had denied hima family by 
his wife Josephine Tascher de Ja Pagerie. With the 
consent of both parties, a decree of the Senate pro- 
nounced the dissolution of that marriage (Dec. 16.); 
while the official authorities of Paris annulled it, 
on the pretext of informality. Another decree of 
the Senate (Feb. 17. 1810), conferred on the eld- 
est son of the French Emperor the title of King 
of Rome ; and ordained, that the Emperor of the 
French should be crowned a second time at Rome 
within the first ten years of his reign. Buona- 
parte soon after (April 1.) espoused the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa, eldest daughter of the Em- 
peror of Austria. 

By a treaty of peace concluded at Paris, be- 
tween Buonaparte and Charles XIII. of Sweden, 
this latter prince regained possession of Swedish 
Pomerania, on cendition of acceding to the Conti- 
nental system, though under certain modifica- 
tions. Had Charles executed this engagement, 
his kingdom would have been ruined beyond re- 
source. The partof the Hanoverian States he- 
longing to the King of England which Buonaparte 
had still reserved in his own possession, was ced- 
ed by a treaty concluded at Paris (Jan. 14.), to 
his brother Jerome, to be incorporated with the 
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Lauenburg, Buonaparte reserved to himself a 
landed revenue of four millions five hundred and 
fifty-nine thousand francs, for bestowing in lega- 
cies and endowments. 

Louis Buonaparte had reluctantly accepted the: 
crown of Holland ; but from the moment he had 
placed it on his head, he had nothing more at 
heart than the interests of the country ; and 
resisted, as far as prudence would allow, the 
tyrannical orders of his brother, when he judg- 
ed them prejudicial to the welfare of Holland. 
This gave rise to frequent -broils, accompanied 
sometimes with threats. Buonaparte reproached 
the Dutch Government, more especially for not 
earnestly and rigorously enforcing the Continental. 
system, 80 pernicious to their commerce. At the 
beginning of the year 1810, things had come to such 
a state, that it was expected Napoleon, in a mo- 
ment of chagrin, would cancel the kingdom of 
Holland from the list of European States. To 
avert this calamity, Louis signed a treaty at Paris 
(March 16.), by which a body of 12,000 Dutch 
and 6000 French were to be stationed at the 
mouths of all the rivers, to protect the swarms of 
French revenue-officers who were superintending 
the execution of Buonaparte’s orders. Louis ced- 
ed to him Dutch Brabant, Zealand, and a part of 
Gueldres, of which the Waal was henceforth to 
form the frontier. In vain did that excellent man 
hope, by so great a sacrifice, to repurchase the in- 
dependence of his kingdom. Under pretext of cer- 
tain insults which the French agents had received 
at the hands of this exasperated people, Buona- 
parte sent a French army to occupy the whole 
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country. Then it was that Louis resigned a crown 
which he could no longer wear with honour; he 
abdicated in favour of his son (July 3.) But Na- 
poleon, indignant at a measure on which he had 
not been consulted, annexed the kingdom of Hol- 
land to the French Empire, by a decree dated at 
Rambouillet (July 9.) 

Some months afterwards, the Republic of Va- 
lais, which, since the year 1802, had formed an in- 
dependent State, was united to the French Em- 
pire by a decree of Buonaparte (Nov. 12.) But 
the most important of the usurpations of Buona- 
parte in 1810, and that which was instrument- 
al in working his downfal, was the reunion of 
the Hanseatic countries situated on the coasts 
of the North Sea, viz. certain districts of West- 
pbalia, and the Grand Duchy of Berg, some 
possessions of the princes of Salm-Salm, and 
Salm-Kyrburg, part of the duchy of Oldenburg, 
the free cities of Bremen and Hamburg, as well 
as the city of Lubec and the duchy of Lauenburg. 
By a decree of the Senate (Dec. 13.), these places 
were declared united to France; the necessity of 
which Buonaparte had stated in a message addres- 
sed to these pliant and submissive bodies. 

France still retained possession of Guadaloupe, 
the Isle of Bourbon, and the Mauritius. The 
year 1810, in which the greatness of Buonaparte 
in Europe reached its summit, deprived lnm of 
these possessions. Gencral Beckwith and Ad- 
miral Cochrane, attacked and seized Guadaloupe. 
An expedition sent by Lord Minto, the English 
Governor-General in India, and a thousand men 
from the Cape, reduced the Isle of Bourbon (July 
7.), and that of the Mauritius some months after. 
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It will now be necessary to point out some of the 
modifications which the Continental system under- 
went. The English, in 1800, had taken the first 
step to put an end to that unnatural state of com- 
merce which preceding measures had established. 
They first revoked the Orders of 1807 regarding 
America; so that the Americans were permitted 
to carry on trade in all ports subject to French in- 
fluence, which were not actually under blockade ; 
and the Jaw of blockade was even restricted to 
the ports of Holland and France, and those of 
the northern part of Italy, between Pesaro and 
Orbitello. The clause in the decree of 11th 
November, relative to the payment of a compul- 
sory duty in Iingland, was abolished. 

A new era in the Continental system began with 
a decree of Buonaparte (Aug. 7.), known by the 
name of The Decree or Tariff of Trianon. A 
second, by way of supplement, was issued from St 
Cloud (Sept. 12). Making a distinction between 
the trade and the produce of the colonies ; and 
availing himself of the universal custom which had 
rendered the latter among the necessaries of life, he 
resolved to take advantage of this circumstance to 
replenish his treasury, by permitting their impor- 
tation on paying an ad valorem duty of 50 per 
cent. A third decree, signed at Fountainbleau, 
ordered all English merchandise, found in France 
or her dependencies, to be seized and burnt. At 
that time, France, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany, 
were covered with bonfieres, which destroyed the 
property of native merchants, and opened up a new 
prospect for English manufactures one day to re- 
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place the articles that were thus wantonly consumed. 

We shall now give a short outline of the most 
remarkable events that took place in the rest of Eu- 
rope, during this period of French preponderance. 

For more than six years Portugal, by means of 
the pecuniary sacrifices which she had made to the 
French crown, had maintained her neutrality be- 
tween France and England. But as she had be- 
trayed her predilection for England during the 
Prussian war, her ruin was determined on; and as 
she could no longer conceal from herself the dan- 
ger of her position, the Prince Regent entered into 
a strict alliance with Great Britain, by a conven- 
tion signed at London (Oct. 22. 1807). General 
Junot had taken possession of the country after 
the Royal family had embarked for Brazil ; and so- 
lemnly declared, that the House of Braganza had 
ceased to reign in Europe (Feb. 1. 1808). Fol- 
lowing the example of the Spaniards, the Portu- 
guese soon shook off the yoke of the oppressor. 
The city of Oporto gave the first signal of insur- 
rection (June 6.); an English army, commanded 
by Sir Arthur Wellesley, whom, by anticipation, 
we shall call Lord Wellington, Janded in Mon- 
dego Bay (July 31.), and defeated Junot at Vi- 
meiro (Aug. 21.) The French General, whose 
army was reduced to a most distressing state, ob- 
tained from General Dalrymple, who had taken 
the command of the English troops, a capitulation 
on very honourable terms, which was concluded at 
Cintra (Aug. 30). Junot, and his troops, were 
conveyed to France in English vessels. 

The Russian Admiral Siniawin was not so for- 
tunate. He was then lying in the Tagus with a 
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fleet of nine ships of the line, and a frigate, which 
had been employed in the war against the Turks 
in the Archipelago, and found himself under the 
necessity of surrendering his fleet to Sur Charles 
Cotton the English Admiral (Sept. 3.), which was 
not to be restored to the Emperor until the conclu- 
sion of a pacific treaty between Russia and Great 
Britain. The convention of Cintra, of which the 
true circumstances are not well known, excited so 
great a discontent in England, that Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple and Lord Wellington were called home, 
that an investigation might be made into this un- 
popular measure. 

During their absence, and after the affair of Cor- 
unna, Soult received orders to attempt the conquest 
of Portugal, where there were not more than 8000 
English troops, under the command of General Crad- 
dock, and an army of the natives. At the head of 
23,000 men he marched towards Chaves, and took 
possession of that place (March 7.), which is one 
of the frontier fortresses of the kingdom. But on 
his arrival at Oporto he encountered the Portugese 
army, who for three days disputed with him the 
possession of the place. Here he remained a full 
month before he durst proceed on his march. 
Meantime Lord Wellington had landed at Lisbon 
with anew English army. He maneuvred so well 
that by the end of May, Soult was obliged to re- 
tire into Galicia, with the loss of his artillery and 
baggaye. Next year the French sent a third ex- 
pedition te Portugal, but as this belongs more 
properly to the war in Spain, we shall take occa- 
sion to notice it afterwards. After the retreat of 
Soult, the Portuguese acted a considerable part in 
the liberation of Europe. Lord Wellington, who 
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was intrusted with very extensive powers, or- 
ganized their army, and augmented it to 40,000 
men, with the assistance of 600,000/. Sterling, 
which England furnished for that purpose. 

The connexion between Great Britain and Por- 
tugal, became still more intimate by the treaty of 
alliance which was concluded at Rio Janeiro 
(Feb. 19. 1811). George ITI. there promised ne- 
ver to recognise any King of Portugal but the 
heir and legitimate representative of the House of 
Braganza. The Regent granted Britain the right 
of building ships of war in Brazil, and of supplying 
themselves with timber for the purpose from the 
forests of that country ; and by abrogating certain 
former stipulations, he agreed to receive into his 
ports as many British vessels as chose to enter. 
The Regent likewise promised to co-operate 
with England for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade ; and this is the first example of a stipula- 
tion of the kind. Together with this treaty there 
was also concluded a treaty of commerce. To- 
wards the end of 1810 Portugal-became the theatre 
of war, as we shall observe when we come to speak 
of Spain. 

Charles IV. King of Spain, had flattered himself 
that by snbmitting to the payment of subsidies 
to France, according to the treaty of October 30. 
1803, he would be exempted from the necessity 
of taking part in the war which had broken out 
between Buonaparte and [:ngland; and it was on the 
faith of this that the latter power had commenced 
hostilities. I‘our Spanish ships returning to Europe, 
Joaded with treasures and valuable merchandise 
from South America, were seized off Cape St 
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Mary (Oct. 5. 1804), by an English squadron. 
After that act of hostility, which, but for the ne- 
gotiation that had preceded it, might have been 
regarded as a violation of the law of nations, 
Charles IV. declared war against England (Dec. 
12.) ; and the following year he had the mortifica- 
tion to see his marine totally destroyed by the 
battle of Trafalgar, which Admiral Nelson gained o- 
ver the combined fleets of Gravina and Villeneuve. 
In 1806 the English made an attempt to 
get possession of the Spanish colony of Buenos 
Ayres. ‘The expedition sailed from St Helena 
under the command of Admiral Sir Home Pop- 
ham. The troops were commanded by General 
Beresford. Buenos Ayres capitulated on the 2d 
July ; there the English found numerous treasures 
which were transported to Europe ; but an insur- 
rection of the inhabitants, headed by a Spaniard 
named Pueridon, and Liniers a native of France, 
obliged General Beresford to surrender himself 
and his troops prisoners of war (Aug. 12). Ad- 
miral Popham took possession of Maldonado (Oct. 
29.), where he remained in expectation of the sup- 
plies which he expected to come from England. 
General Auchmuty landed at Maldonado in the 
beginning of the following year, and took the town 
of Monte Video by assault (Feb. 2.) New rein- 
forcements having arrived from England, General 
Whitelocke again attacked Buenos Ayres, and pe- 
netrated into the town (July 5.) ; but Liniers, at 
the head of the Spaniards, made so able a defence, 
that the English General signed a capitulation, by 
which he obtained the restitution of all British 
prisoners ; and the English promised to evacuate 
Monte Video within the space of two months. 
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Charles IV. and his minister, during the war with 
Prussia, had shown a desire to shake off the yoke 
of Buonaparte. By signing at Fontainbleau the 
partition of Portugal, they opened a way for the 
French armies into Spain, who took possession of 
St Sebastian, Pampeluna, Figueras, and Barcelona ; 
and were even masters of Madrid while one part 
of the Spanish army were occupied in Portugs}, 
and the other in Denmark. The consequences of 
these imprudences were, the overturning of Spain, 
and the dethronement of the House of Bourbon, 
as we have noticed above. 

When the Spaniards rose in rebellion against 
the royal intruder, they formed themselves into 
Juntas, or directorial committees, in every pro- 
vince. ‘That of Seville, which was composed of 
enterprising men, took the lead in the ineurrec- 
tion, declared war against Buonaparte in the name 
of Ferdinand VII., and concluded an armistice 
with England. Their authority was not acknow- 
ledged by the Provincial Juntas, each of which 
had set on foot an army of their own. All these 
armies engaged the French troops wherever they 
met them, and were very often vanquished. The 
insurrection did not come to a head till after the 
battle of Baylen (July 20. 1808), where 14,000 
French troops, under Generals Dupont and Vidal, 
laid down their arms. Castanos, to whom this 
success was owing, was then appointed General- 
issimo; and the Junta organized a Regency, at 
the head of which they placed the old Cardinal 
de Bourbon. There were two other events which 
greatly encouraged the Spaniards; the one was 
the expulsion of Le Febvre from Saragossa by 
General Palafox, and the other the arrival of the 
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Marquis de Ja Romana at Corunna with 7000 
men, who had been conveyed to the island of Fu- 
nen for invading Sweden, but had embarked, in 
spite of the French, to come to the assistance of 
their country. 

Joseph Buonaparte having abandoned Madrid 
and retired to Burgos (Aug. 1.), a Central Junta 
was established at Aranjuez. This Junta raised 
three armies: that of the North, under Blake and 
Romana; that of the Centre, under Castanos ; and 
that of Arragon, under Palafox. Immediately after 
the interview at Erfurt, Buonaparte placed him- 
self at the head of his army, which had been in- 
creased to 180,000 men; and after gaining several 
advantages over the enemy, he sent back his bro- 
ther Joseph to Madrid. Meantime, two divisions 
of the English army having arrived, the one from 
Lisbon, and the other from Corunna, they formed 
@ junction in the province of Leon, under the 
command of Sir John Moore. Buonaparte march- 
ed against them, but they thought it prudent to 
retire. Having arrived at Astorga, he received 
intelligence of the preparations of the Austrians, 
when he set out for Paris, leaving the command 
of the army to Seult, who obliged the English to 
embark at Corunna, after a severe engagement 
in which Sir John Moore lost his life. A treaty 
of peace and alliance was signed at London be- 
tween England and the Supreme Junta, acting in 
the name of Ferdinand VII. (Jan. 14. 1809). 
England sent into Portugal a new army, under the 
command of Lord Wellington. The second siege 
of Saragossa, which was undertaken first by Junot, 
and continued by Lannes, was one of the most 
extraordinary events in modern war. The garri- 
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son, commanded by Palafox, and the inhabitants 
of the place who were completely devoted to him, 
performed prodigies of valour. When the French 
took the city (Feb. 21.), it presented nothing but 
a mass of ruins. It was calculated that above 
100,000 men perished in that siege. 

Marshal Victor defeated Cuesta at Medellin 
(Mar. 28.), and Suchet defeated General Blake at 
Belchite (June 16.): But Soult, who had penetrated 
into Portugal, was repulsed by Wellington, who 
fought the bloody battle of Talavera with Marshals 
Jourdan and Victor, which turned to the disad- 
vantage of the French. The misconduct of the 
army of Cuesta, which had been conjoined with 
that of Wellington in this battle, determined the 
latter henceforth to carry on a defensive war 
with the English and Portuguese alone; and to 
leave to the Spaniards the care of occupying the 
French, by harassing their troops incessantly, de- 
stroying their convoys and magazines, and sur- 
ptising their entrenchments. The battle of Ocana 
(Nov. 19.), which Cuesta fought with General 
Mortier and lost, was the last pitched battle which 
the Spaniards fought. From that time they con- 
fined themselves to a Guerilla warfare, by which 
they did infinite damage to the enemy. 

Since the commencement of 1809, the Central 
Junta had retired to Seville. Towards the end 
of the year, they were replaced by an Executive 
Directory of nine members ; and next year these 
were superseded in their turn by a Regency of 
five members, which was established at Cadiz. 
An assembly of the Cortes was summoned to meet 
there, the members of which were nominated, not by 
the clergy, the nobility, and the cities, which com- 
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posed the legitimate States of Spain, but by the 
great body of the inhabitants. That assembly, 
who could do no more for the defence of their 
country, employed themselves in establishing a 
democratic constitution in Spain, destroying by 
degrees all the institutions of the monarchy. 
Soult, who was commander in chief of the 
army of the South, conquered the whole of An- 
dalusia in 1810, with the exception of Cadiz, 
which Victor had in vain attempted to besiege. 
The principal efforts of the French were then turn- 
ed towards Portugal ; and on this occasion Mas- 
sena was charged to undertake the reduction of 
that country, at the head of 70,000 men. Junot 
laid siege to Ciudad Rodrigo, which surrendered 
after a vigorous defence (July 10). Almeida was 
likewise obliged to capitulate a few weeks af- 
ter (August 27). These conquests were made, 
without any apparent wish on the part of Wel- 
lington to prevent them. He had then begun to 
carry into execution the plan of defensive warfare 
which he had conceived after the battle of Talavera. 
In the spring he was stationed en the Coa, and be- 
gan to retreat after the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo ; 
nor did he stop till he had reached Torres Vedras. 
Four months were employed in effecting this slow 
retrograde march. Massena followed him every 
step, suffering from continual fatigue and daily skir- 
mishes ; and struggling against famine, as the Eng- 
lish army had destroyed every thing that lay in their 
way. Towards the end of October, Wellington 
took up an impregnable position, where for four 
months the French General found all his manceuvres 
unsuccessful. Wellington took advantage of this in- 
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terval to secure considerable reinforcements which 
arrived from Lisbon. He was thus prepared to fall 
upon his adversary, when the impossibility of sub- 
sisting longer in an exhausted country should at 
length compel him to retreat. 

When giving a summary of the history of France, 
we spoke of the renewal of hostilities between 
Buonaparte and Great Britain in 1803, as well as 
of the part which the latter took in the Continen- 
tal wars of 1805, 1807, and 1809. The efforts 
which she had made to support these expenses, 
added a frightful increase to her national debt; 
but the constantly increasing progress of her com- 
merce furnished her with the means of meeting 
this enormous expenditure. In vain had Ruona- 
parte expected to ruin the industry of England by 
the Continental system. In the French, Spanish, 
and Dutch colonies which she conquered, she found 
new channels to supply the place of those which were 
shut against her on the Continent of Europe. The 
Empire of the sea still remained in the possession 
of the British; and, in 1807, they annihilated the 
marine of Denmark, the only kingdom which then 
retained any maritime power. But of this circum- 
stance we shall speak hereafter. 

The year 1806 is remarkable for the abolition 
of the slave trade in the English colonies. Since 
1785, the Blacks had found zealous advocates in 
the British Parliament, amongst whom Fox, Wil- 
berforce, and Pitt, were the most distinguished. 
But the British Government, too sagacious to en- 
ter precipitately into a measure which might en- 
danger the fortune of the planters, and even the 
tranquillity of the colonies, wished first to consult 
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experience on the subject, and to leave the proprie- 
tors time to prepare themselves for a different order 
of things. For twenty years they had refused to 
adopt the bill which Mr Wilberforce regularly 
laid before the Parliament, to demand restrictive 
laws against the trade. It was not until Mr Fox 
and Lord Grenville entered into the ministry, that 
this question occupied their serious deliberations. 
An Act of Parliament, ratified by the King (May 
16. 1806), forbade the exportation of slaves from 
the English colonies, and conveying them into fo- 
reign colonies. A Bill of the 6th February 1807, 
which was ratified by the King on the 17th March 
following, enacted, that the slave trade should ac- 
tually cease from the date of May Ist ensuing ; 
providing, however, that vessels already departed 
on the trade should be allowed to import slaves in- 
to the West Indies until the Ist January 1808. 
Of all the countries which were brought under 
the yoke of Napoleon, the most unfortunate with- 
out dispute was Holland. Her commerce, the only 
recourse of her numerous inhabitants, was annihilat- 
ed by the Continental system ; her finances were in 
such a state of disorder, that, in spite of all their 
economy, the annual deficit was regularly about 
twenty millions of florins ; her inhabitants were ha- 
rassed as much by the soldiers of Buonaparte 
as by his revenue ofhcers; and as if nature, in 
concert with political oppression, had conspired 
her ruin, her soil was laid waste, and her indastry 
destroyed by periodical inundations, fires, and 
other calamities. Such is the picture which that 
wretched country presented up to the moment 
when Buonaparte extinguished the feeble remains 
of independence which it enjoyed. After various 
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alterations, that Republic obtained a constitution 
similar to that which had existed in France since 
1804. M. Schimmelpennink was placed at the 
head of the government (April 1805), under the 
title of Grand Pensionary, and vested with such 
powers as the last Stadtholders had never exer- 
cised, even after the revolution of 1788. We 
have already observed how this power, together 
with the Royal title, were rendered hereditary in 
favour of Louis Buonaparte; and how the Dutch 
monarchy vanished at the fiat of Napoleon. 
Switzerland, with the exception of some partial 
commotions which are scarcely worthy of remark, 
had remained tranquil under the system of go- 
vernment which Buonaparte had prescribed in the 
act of mediation (Feb. 19. 1803). The Conti- 
nental System, and the prohibition laid on the 
greater part of Swiss commodities in France, pa- 
ralyzed their industry and their commerce; and 
caused many of the inhabitants to emigrate, who 
for the most part directed their course towards 
North America. A treaty which General Ney 
had signed at Friburg (Sept. 27.), regulated the 
connections between Trance and the Helvetic 
Confederation, in a manner more advantageous 
for that country than in the time of the Di- 
rectory. Buonaparte was satisfied with a de- 
fensive alliance; but the Swiss agreed to im- 
port from the mines of [Trance their stock of salt, 
which they had till then been in the habit of re- 
ceiving partly from Bavaria. This stock amount- 
ed to two hundred thousand quintals per annum ; 
and the revenue which France derived from fur- 
nishing this article, was sufficient to support more 
than 20,000 troops. At the same time a military 
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capitulation was signed, by which Buonaparte 
took into his service sixteen thousand Swiss vo- 
lunteers. It must appear astonishing, that in this 
nation ef warriors, who were seeking a refuge 
from misery in the deserts of America, a sufficient 
number could not be found to make up the com- 
plement of 16,000 men. The incomplete state of 
the Swiss regiments was a subject of perpetual 
complaint with Buonaparte. 

The number of the Italian States had been per- 
petually diminishing ; and about the time of which 
we now speak, that peninsula was entirely sub- 
jected to the influence of Buonaparte, and divided 
nominally between France, Naples, and the king- 
dom of Italy ; excepting the small Republic of St 
Marino, which preserved its independence in the 
midst of the general convulsion. The Italian Re- 
public, which since the year 1805 had borne the 
title of the Kingdom of Italy, was oppressed by 
the enormous load of contributions which were 
exacted for the support of the French troops, as 
well as by payments for the civil list of the King 
and his viceroy. That country submitted with 
great impatience to the law of the military con- 
scription, which was contrary to the feelings and 
customs of the inhabitants. It obtained consider- 
able aggrandisemeuts after the peace of Presburg, 
by the reunion of the Venetian provinces in 1807, 
and by that of the four provinces of the Eccle- 
siaastical States; but these accessions made no ad- 
dition to its happiness. Eugene Beauharnais, dig- 
nified with the title of Prince of Venice, was pro- 
claimed heir to the throne of Italy, failing the 
male descendants of Buonaparte. 
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The kingdom of Naples was overthrown about 
the beginning of 1806. Ferdinand 1V., had re- 
tired to Sicily, and Joseph Buonaparte was put in his 
place ; but he did not occupy that unstable throne 
longer than two years, when he exchanged it for an- 
other still more insecure. But before surrender- 
ing the kingdom of Naples to Joachim, Murat who 
was appointed his successor (June 28. 1808), he 
wished to immortalize his name by giving a new 
constitution to that kingdom, which was guaran- 
teed by Buonaparte. The attempts which Murat 
made to conquer Sicily proved abortive. 

Germany had experienced two complete revo- 
lutions in course of the nine years of which we 
have given a short summary. The constitution of 
the Germanic Empire was changed in several 
essential respects by the Recess or Resolutions 
of the Deputation of Natisbon. Of all the 
ecclesiastical princes that belonged to the Ger- 
manic body, three only were retained, viz. the 
Kilector ; Arch-Chancellor, who took the place 
of the ancient Elector of Mayence; the Grand Mas- 
ter of the Teutonic Knights; and the Grand Prior of 
the Knights of St John of Jerusalem. ‘The terri- 
tories of the rest as well as the revenues of all ec- 
clesiastical endowments, mediate or immediate, 
were employed either to indemnify the hereditary 
princes who had Jost the whole ora part of their 
estates on the left bank of the Rhine, or to ag- 
grandize those whom the policy of Buonaparte 
chose to favour. In place of the two Ecclesiasti- 
cal Electors who were suppressed, four lay Klec- 
tors were appointed, one of whom only was a Ca- 
tholic, that of Saltzburg, who had formerly been 
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the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and three were Protes- 
tants, those of Wurtemberg, Baden, and Hesse- 
Cassel. 

The House of Orange obtained the bishop- 
ric of Fulda and other territories ; Bresgau 
and Ortenau were ceded to the Duke of Modena, 
who left them at his death to his son-in-law the 
Archduke Ferdinand. The relation between the 
two religions was still more unequal in the College 
of Princes, where the Protestants had acquired so 
great a superiority that the head of the Empire 
refused to ratify that article of the Recess. The 
College of free cities were reduced to six, viz. 
Augsburg, Lubec, Nuremberg, Frankfort, Bre- 
men, and Hamburg. ‘The immediate nobility were 
retained ; but those of them who were entitled 
to indemnity were disappointed, as nothing re- 
mained to be distributed. In place of the existing 
duties payable on the Rhine, a rate of navigation 
was established, the proceeds of which were to be 
divided between France and Germany ; a part of 
the endowment of the Arch-Chancellor was founded 
on that revenue 

The execution of the Recess of the Deputation, 
gave rise to several conventions among the States 
of the Empire, as well as to a great varicty of 
claims. So many difficulties had arisen on this 
occasion, especially from the refusal of the LEmpe- 
ror to sanction the Recess, without certain modifi- 
cations, that the Empire was abolished before this 
new fundamental law could be carried into prac- 
tice in all its bearings. ‘The peace of Presburg 
had created two new Kings in the centre of Ger- 
many, namely the Llectors of Bavaria and Waur- 
temberg, who had assumed that dignity. These 
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two princes, with the Elector of Baden, were de- 
clared sovereigns, and obtained territorial addi- 
tions at the expense of Austria, the Knights of St 
John of Jerusalem, and the city of Augsburg. The 
King of Bavaria annexed that free city to his Es- 
tates. The Elector of Saltzburg exchanged all that 
the Recess of the Imperial Deputation had given 
him for the principality of Wurtzburg which was 
taken from the King of Bavaria, to which the 
Electoral title was transferred. The Grand Mas- 
tership of the Teutonic Knights was secularized in 
favour of a prince of the House of Austria. The 
heir of the Duke of Modena lost Brisgau, and 
Ortenau, which fell to the Elector of Baden. 

The annihilation of the German Empire, the 
germ of which 1s to be found in that treaty, was et- 
fected by the Confederation of the Rhine, which the 
Kkings of Bavaria and Waurtemberg, the Arch- 
Chancellor, the I:lector of Baden, the Duke of 
Cleves and Berg, the Landgrave of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, the Princes of Hohenzollern, Salm, Isem- 
burg, Lichtenstein and Aremberg, and Count 
Leyen, concluded with Buonaparte (July 6. 1806), 
who was named Protector of the League, as they 
announced in their declarations to the Diet. 
The act by which the Emperor Francis 1. ab- 
dicated the crown of Germany (Aug. 6.), com- 
pleted the dissolution of the Germanic body. The 
princes who had joined that confederation usurped 
the sor erevanty, instead of the mere superiority 
which they had formerly enjoyed under the au- 
thority of the Empire. By overthrowing the bar- 
riers which the laws and institutions of the coun- 
try, the mostancient customs, and the synallagmatic 
conventions, had opposed to the encroachments 
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of absolute power, they set a fatal example of 
trampling under foot the well acquired rights of 
their people. They carried their injustice still 
farther. They usurped dominion over the princes, 
provinces, and cities, their associates and coequals, 
who were unfortunately placed in their neighbour- 
hood ; and who had not been apprised in time that 
they might repair to Paris, in order to cooperate 
in that transaction, or counteract the intrigues by 
which it was accomplished. 

The Elector Archchancellorthen assumed the dig- 
nity of Prince Primate ; the Elector of Baden, the 
Dukes of Berg and Cleves, and the Landgrave of 
Hesse- Darmstadt took the title of Grand Dukes; to 
which the act of the 12th July attached the pre- 
rogatives of the royal dignity. ‘The head of the 
house of Nassau took the dignity of Duke, and 
Count Leyen that of Prince. <A federal Diet, 
divided into two chambers, was to deliberate on 
the general interests of the union; but that as- 
sembly never met. Of the six free cities which the 
Recess of the Deputation had preserved, the King 
of Bavaria had Augsburg adjudged to him by the 
peace of Presburg ; he afterwards obtained Nurem- 
berg by an act of the Confederation. Frankfort 
fell to the share of the Prince Primate; so that 
there remained only three of the Hanseatic towns. 

Several other princes entered successively into 
the Confederation of the Rhine ; but none of these 
accessions were voluntary. ‘They all took place in 
consequence of the war with Prussia, which broke 
veut in October 1806. These princes, taken ac- 
cording to the ordee of accession, were the follow- 
ing The lector of Wurtzburg, the old Elector 
of Saltzburg, who took the grand ducal title, the 
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King of Saxony, the Dukes of Saxony, the Houses 
of Anhalt and Schwartzburg, the Prince of Wal- 
deck, the Houses of Lippe and Reuss, the King of 
Westphalia, the House of Mecklenburg, and the 
Duke of Oldenburg. Thus all Germany, with a 
few exceptions, entered in succession into that Con- 
federation. 

Several other changes occurred in the Rhenish 
Confederation, especially after the peace of Schoen- 
brunn. The grand duchy of Berg received consid- 
erable accessions. The kingdom of Westphalia was 
augmented in 1810, by the reunion of the States 
of the King of England in Germany, with the ex- 
ception of the duchy of Lunenburg, as has been 
already mentioned. Within a short time after he 
had disposed of the territory of Hanover, Buona- 
parte erected the grand duchy of Frankfort, by 
adding the district of Fulda, and the greater part 
of the county of Hanan, to the possessions of the 
Prince Primate; with the deduction of the princi- 
pality of Ratisbon, on condition that after the: 
death of the Prince Primate, who had assumed 
the title of the Grand Duke of Frankfort, these 
territories should pass to Eugene Beauharnais and 
his male descendants; and failing these, they 
shoul revert to the Crown of France. The Grand 
Duke ceded to Napoleon the principality of Ra- 
tisbon, and his moiety of the navigation-dues on 
the Rhine. 

The Elector of Bavaria had lost by the peace of 
Luneville, that part of the Palatinate situated on 
the left bank of the Rhine, with the duchy of 
Deux-ponts. The Recess of 1803 deprived him 
of the rest of the Palatinate ; but that act amply 
compensated him, by making over to him the bi- 
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shoprics of Bamberg, Wurtzburg, Freisingen, Pas- 
sau, and Augsburg, with several abbeys and free 
cities. By the peace of Presburg, Buonaparte 
took Wurtzburg from him; but he gave him in 
lieu of it a considerable part of the spoils of Aus- 
tria, especially the county of Tyrol, which con- 
tained more than 700,000 inhabitants. ‘To re- 
compense that monarch for the zeal which he had 
displayed 1809, Buonaparte put him in posses- 
sion of the principalities of Baireuth and Ratis- 
bon, the duchy of Saltzburg, with Berchtolsyaden, 
and the part of Lower Austria which the Em- 
peror had renounced by the peace of Scheenbrunn. 
In return, the King of Bavaria ceded back a part 
of the Tyrol, containing about 305,000 souls, 
which was annexed either to the kingdom of Italy 
or the Illyrian provinces. 

By the peace of Luneville, the Austrian mo- 
narchy had lost, in point of extent and population ; 
but she had gained an addition of six millions of 
francs to her revenue. ‘The government had to 
struggle incessantly against the ruinous state of 
the exchequer, and the over-circulation of paper 
money. Neither loans nor economy could reco- 
ver them. After the French Republic was changed 
into an Empire (Aug. 4. 1804), Francis II. took 
the title of Emperor of Austria, under the name of 
Francis I. The embarrassed state of his finances 
was still more increased by the disastrous war of 
1803. ‘The peace of Presburg cost the Emperor 
the States that formerly belonged to the Venetians, 
the Tyrol, and all the possessions of his House in 
Swabia. He acquired nothing by that treaty, ex- 
cept the duchy of Saltzburg and Berchtolsgaden, 
His losses amounted to more than a thousand 
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aquare miles of territory, and nearly three millions 
of subjects. Besides Saltzburg and Berchtolsga- 
den, the ci-devant Grand Duke of Tuscany lost 
also Passau and Eichstett ; but he obtained the 
principality of Wurtzburg. The heir of the House 
of Esté was deprived of Bresgau and Ortenau. 

At the commencement of the year 1807, Aus- 
tria had made warlike preparations which indi- 
cated that, but for the precipitancy with which the 
peace of Tilsit had been concluded, she would have 
made a powerful diversion on the rear of the French 
army. It was not till the convention of Fontain- 
bleau that she obtained the restitution of Braunau, 
which had remained in the possession of the French, 
and which she purchased by new territorial losses 
on the side of Italy ; from that moment the Arch- 
duke Charles made great exertions for reorganiz- 
ing the army, introducing a new order and a bet- 
ter discipline, forming bodies of militia, and re- 
pairing fortresses. He continued to inspire the 
nation with an enthusiasm which it had never be- 
fore displayed. Many wealthy individuals made 
large pecuniary sacrifices for the service of their 
country. 

The peace of Schenbrunn, which terminated the 
war of 1809, brought Austria down to the rank 
of the third Continental power. That monarchy 
comprehended a surface of 9471 square miles, and 
a population of twenty-one millions ; but her com- 
merce was annihilated by the loss of Triest and 
Fiume, which separated her from the sea. The 
immense quantity of paper money in the ceded pro- 
vinces, flowed back into the interior of the kingdom, 
and reduced the*currency of these bills to one-fifth 
of their nominal value.” 
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Prussia, by the Recess of the Deputation of 
1803, gained 426,000 subjects, and more than four 
millions of francs to her revenue ; and the pro- 
vinces which she acquired, established, to a certain 
extent, the continuity of. her Westphalian posses- 
sions with the centre of the kingdom. A con- 
vention with the Elector of Bavaria respecting an 
exchange of territory, made considerable additions 
to the Principalities in Franconia. The King, from 
that time, occupied himself in applying the remedy 
of a wise administration to repair the calamities 
which wars and levies had inflicted on the country. 
In vain had they tried every means of persuasion 
to make him join the third coalition ; and it was 
only the violation of his territory by the French 
troops, that at last prevailed with him to take that 
step. We have already spoken of the convention 
at Potsdam, by which he engaged eventually to 
become a party to that confederacy, and of the at- 
tempt which he made to restore peace by means 
of negotiation. We have already mentioned how 
he became involuntarily, and by the turn which 
his minister gave to the affair with which he was 
intrusted, the ally of him whom he wished to en- 
gage in war. Prussia obtained, by the treaty of 
Vienna, the precarious possession of the Electorate 
of Hanover, in lieu of which she ceded Anspach, 
Cleves, and Neufchate]. The superficial extent of 
the whole monarchy amounted then to 5746 square 
miles, with a population of 10,658,000 souls. 

The occupation of Hanover dragged Prussia into 
a war with England; and the pertidy of Buona- 
parte soon compelled her to declare war against 
France. He had offered the Electorate of Hano- 
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ver to the King of England, and opposed Prussia in 
the project of associating Saxony, Hesse, and the 
Hanseatic towns, in the confederation which Fre- 
deric wished to oppose to that of the Rhine. The 
convention of Vienna thus became the occasion of 
inflicting new calamities on Prussia. Frederic- 
William renounced the territory of Hanover, by 
the peace which he concluded with George IIL. at 
Memel (Jan. 28. 1807); but the treaty of Tilsit 
cost the latter the half of his German estates, viz. 
an extent of 2657 square miles, and a population of 
4,670,000 souls. This sacrifice was not sutticient 
to appease the resentment of Buonaparte. By mis- 
interpreting the equivocal terms of the convention 
of Koningsberg, he restored to the King only a 
part of his provinces on the east of the Vistula, 
which were desolated by the war, and reduced al- 
most to a desert. After sixteen months of peace, 
he could not obtain repossession of his other pro- 
vinces, until he engaged to pay 120,000,000 of 
francs, to leave three fortresses in the hands of 
Buonaparte by way of pledge, and to promise ne- 
ver to keep more than 40,000 men in the field. 
Prussia was ina state of the greatest destitution, 
at the time when Frederic William turned his atten- 
tion to the administration of the country. The army 
had devoured the substance of the inhabitants ; the 
population had sutfered a great diminution ; while 
sickness and a complication of miseries, were con- 
‘inually catting them off in considerable numbers. 
Che King submitted to the most painful privations, 
o fulfil the obligations he had contracted towards 
‘rance, and thereby to obtain the final evacuation 
4 the kingdom, as well as to relieve those pro- 
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vinces which had suffered more severely than others 
by the sojourn of the French army. He did every 
thing in his power to revive agriculture and indus- 
try among his subjects, and restore the resources 
of the army ; and thus prepare the way for reco- 
vering the rank which the Prussian monarchy had 
formerly held. 

Independently of the hardships which Buona- 
parte inflicted on Prussia, by protracting the stay 
of his army, and by the contributions which he im- 
posed on her, this country was made the victim of 
a rapacity which is, perhaps, unprecedented in his- 
tory. By a convention which the King of Saxony, 
as Duke of Warsaw, concluded with Buonaparte 
(May 10. 1808), while occupied at Bayonne 
in overturning the Spanish monarchy, the latter 
ceded to him, for a sum of twenty millions of 
francs, not only the pecuniary claims of the King 
of Prussia over his Polish subjects, (for these he 
had abandoned by the peace of Tilsit), but also 
those of certain public establishments in Prussia, 
such as the Bank, the Society for Maritime Com- 
merce, the kindowment for Widows, Hospitals, 
Pious Foundations, Universities and Schools ; and 
what may seem incredible, those of private indivi- 
duals in Prussia over Pohsh subjects. These pe- 
cuniary claims were so much the more considera- 
ble, as the capitalists of the ancient provinces, since 
the introduction of the system of mortgage ito 
Prussia, had advanced large sums to Polish pro- 
prietors for the improvement of their patrimonies. 
The sums thus taken from those who had furnish- 
ed them, and transferred to the King of Saxony, 
were estimated at first at forty-three millions and a 
half of francs, and four millions of interest ; but the 
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financial authorities of the duchy of Warsaw, disco- 
vered that they amounted to sixty-eight millions. 
In vain did l'rederic William offer to repurchase 
this pretended right of the King of Saxony, by re- 
imbursing the twenty millions of francs which the 
latter had been obliged, it was said, to give to 
Buonaparte. The Revolution of 1814 rectified 
this piece of injustice, as it did many others. 

During this period the north of Europe was 
agitated by three different wars, that of England 
against Denmark, which occasioned a rupture be- 
tween the Cabinets of St Peterburg and London ; 
that of Russia against Sweden, in which Den- 
mark was involved ; and lastly, the war between 
Russia and the Porte, in which England took an 
active part. 

The expedition of the English against the Isle 
of Zealand in 1807, was an event which was cen- 
sured at the time with great severity ; and which 
cannot altogether be Justified, since it is the na- 
ture of all preventive war to destroy the very ar- 
guments and evidences of its necessity. Never- 
theless, if on the one hand, we consider what was 
requisite to support the interests of Buonaparte 
after the peace of Tilsit, or more properly speak- 
ing, to carry into execution the system he had or- 
ganized ; and if on the other, we examine into his 
conduct a short time after, towards Spain and 
Portugal, it is impossible not to excuse England. 
The peace of Tilsit had excluded British com- 
merce from all the southern ports of the Baltic, 
and it was but a small affair that Sweden, and es- 
pecially Denmark, who had a communication with 
the Continent by way of Jutland, should open 
their ports to her. Several appearances indicated 
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that it was the intention of Buonaparte to seize 
Denmark also after the peace of Tilsit ; and the 
British minister declared that he was in possession 
of proofs of a plan to that effect. 

The British Government accordingly fitted out 
an expedition for the purpose of preventing his de- 
signs, with an ac tivity and a celerity such as they 
had never displayed in sending aid to their allies ; 
and that difference in their conduct tended not a 
little to create an unfavourable opimon as to the 
enterprise which they undertook against Den- 
mark in 1807. An English fleet, having an army 
on board, to which a Flanoverian legion of 7000 
men then in the Isle of Rugen, was afterwards 
added, sailed from England about the end of July 
or beginning of August. It was divided into two 
squadrons, one of which, under Commodore Keats, 
took up their station in the Great Belt, which till 
then had been thought inaccessible to ships of war, 
and thus cut off the Isle of Zealand from the 
mainland, where the Prince Royal with the 
Danish army then was. ‘The second division, un- 
der the command of Admiral Gambier, with troops 
on board commanded by Lord Cathcart, arrived 
off Copenhagen. Mr Jackson was sent to Kiel 
to demand from the Prince Royal the surrender 
of the Danish fleet, which they alleged it was the 
intention of Buonaparte to seize. 

After a fruitless negotiation, Copenhagen, af- 
ter being invested by the army of Lord Cath- 
cart on the land side, was bombarded for three 
days (Sept. 2. 3. 4.), and a great part of the 
city destroyed. At length General Peymeann, 
the Commander-in-chief of the Danish forces, 
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demanded an armistice to treat for a capitula- 
tion. Sir Arthur Wellesley, the same ofhcer who 
svon after so distinguished himself in Portugal, 
signed that capitulation on the part of Great Bri- 
tain. The citadel was given up to the English. 
The Danes surrendered their fleet, with all the 
naval stores in their arsenals and dock-yards. The 
English stipulated for a delay of six weeks to pre- 
pare for departure, after which they promised to 
surrender the citadel, and evacuate the Isle of Zea- 
land. 

In this manner the Danish marine, consisting 
of eighteen ships of the line, fifteen frigates, six 
brigs, and twenty-five sloops of war, fell into the 
hands of the English. During the six weeks sti- 
pulated for, the Court of London offered Den- 
mark the alternative either of returning to a state 
of neutrality, or of forming an alhance with Eng- 
land. The Prince Regent having refused both of 
these, England declared war against him (Nov. 4.) ; 
but she did not violate the capitulation of Copen- 
hagen, as the evacuation of that city and the island 
of Zealand took place at the term specified. This 
event added Denmark to the French system. Her 
minister concluded a treaty of alliance at Fontain- 
bleau, the tenor of which has not been made pub- 
lic; but if we may judge by the events which fol- 
lowed, it was agreed that the Danish islands should 
be occupied by French troops destined to act a- 
gainst Sweden. It was in the month of March 
1808, that 32,000 French, Dutch, and Spanish 
troops (the last brought from the kingdom of 
Etruria), under the command of Marshal Berna- 
dotte, arrived in Zealand, Funen, and the other 
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islands of the Baltic; but the defection of the Spa- 
nish troops, and the war with Austria, prevented 
the projected invasion of Sweden. The English 
took possession of the colonies of Denmark, and 
ruined the commerce of her subjects. Frederic 
Vi., who had succeeded his father Christian VII. 
(March 13. 1808 ), after having been at the head 
of the government as regent since 1784, strictly 
executed the Continental system ; especially after 
the commencement of the year 1810, when the 
two Counts Bernstorif had retired from the mi- 
nistry. He even went so far as to arrest all the 
English subjects found in Denmark. 

The expedition of the English against Copen- 
hagen, induced the Emperor Alexander to declare 
war against them (Nov. 7). That monarch en- 
tered decidedly into the Continental system, and 
demanded of the King of Sweden, that agreeably 
to the conventions as to the armed neutrality of 
the North, he should enforce the principle by which 
the Baltic was declared a shut sea. ‘The King of 
Sweden replied, that the principles established by 
the conventions of 1780 and 1800 had been aban- 
doned by that of June 17. 1801; that circumstances 
were entirely changed since Denmark, on whose 
cooperations he had formerly reckoned, had lost 
her fleet ; and since, independently of the Sound, 
the English had eftected another entrance into 
the Baltic, through the Great Belt; these objec- 
tions, however, did not prevent him from incur- 
ring a ruinous war. 

A Russian army entered Finland (Feb. 21. 
1808). General Buxhowden, who had the com- 
mand, announced to the inhabitants of that pro- 
vince that the Emperor Alexander had thought it 
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necessary to occupy that country, in order to have 
a pledge that the King of Sweden would accept 
the proposals of peace which rance had made to 
Jum. Although the Swedish troops in) Finland 
were but few in number, and defended it bravely, 
they were compelled to yield to the saperior force 
of the Russians, and to retire into East Both- 
nia. Sueabory, the bulwark of Finland, and deem- 
ed impregnable, surrendered (Apml 6.) after a 
siege of a few days by Viee- Admiral Kronstadt. 
A manifesto of the Emperor Alexander (March 
28.) had already declared the grand duchy of 
Linland to be incorporated with his rmpire. This 
unexpected attack excited the most lively indigna- 
tion in Gustavus IV., who so far forgot himself, as 
to cause M. d’Alopeus, the Russian minister at 
his court, to be arrested. Denmark having also 
declared war against him (Feb. 29.) a Swedish army 
of 20,000 men, under the command of General 
Armfeld, undertook the conquest of Norway. But 
this expedition was repulsed with Joss ; and the 
Danes even made incursions into Sweden. 
Field-Marshal Count Klinspor being placed at 
the head of the Swedish army, then at Uleaburg, 
began to act on the offensive in the north of Fin- 
Jand ; while asecond army, under the command of . 
General Vegesack, disembarked at Abo (June 8). 
The war was carried on with variable success, 
but with equal bravery on both sides. At the 
end of the campaign, the Russians were again 
masters of linJand. A body of 10,000 English 
troops, commanded by the same General Moore 
who, a few months after, fel] at Corunna in Spain, 
had arrived in the roads at Gottenburg (May 17.); 
but as the Swedish King could not come to an 
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agreement as to the employment of these auxilia- 
ries, nor even as to the command, he refused to 
permit the troops to disembark. He even ordered 
General Moore, who had repaired to Stockholm, 
to be arrested. But having soon found means to 
escape, Moore returned to England with his troops. 
Mr Thornton, the British envoy, who had remon- 
strated against this arbitrary conduct of the King, 
was recalled. * 

Admiral Chanikoff, with a Russian fleet of 
twenty-four ships of war, made an attempt to burn 
the Swedish fleet, commanded by Admiral Nauck- 
hoff, in Virgin Bay (Aug. 18.); but the arrival of 
an English fleet under Sir James Saumarez in 
Baltic Port where Nauckhoff was, with a reinforce- 
ment of some English ships under the command 
of Admiral Hood, kept them in blockade for near- 
ly two months. In Finland an armistice had been 
concluded, (Sept. 1829), on the footing of the 
Uti Possidetis; but the Emperor Alexander re- 
fused to ratify it. Another was then concluded 
at Olkioki (Nov. 19.), by which the Swedish 
army engaged to evacuate Uleaburg, and to retire 
behind the Kemi. ‘Towards the end of the year, 
the English Cabinet advised the King of Sweden 
to make peace, which he obstinately refused, and 
even demanded additional supplies to continue the 
war with vigour. The British Cabinet having de- 
clined to grant them unconditionally, Gustavus 
was on the point of coming to an open rupture 
with that Court. But his indignation having abated, 
he agreed, soon after, to conclude a new conven- 
tion at Stockholm (March 1. 1809), when Great 
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Britain engaged to pay in advance 300,000J. ster- 
ling by quarterly instalinents. 

Meantime a revolution was fermenting in Swe- 
den, which was to change the aspect of affairs. 
The haughtiness of the King, and his firmness 
which he carried even to obstinacy, had created 
him many enemies. The people were oppressed 
In a most extraordinary manner by burdens and 
Imposts, which Gustavus increased arbitrarily, and 
without regard to constitutional forms. The 
severity with which he punished the troops, not 
only when they had committed faults, but even 
when they were unsuccessful, had alienated the 
minds of the soldiers from him, and especially the 
guards. A conspiracy was formed, at the head of 
which was Lieutenant-Colonel Adlersparre, and 
Colonel Skioldebrand, and which was joined by 
the army of the West, or of Norway, and the 
troops that were stationed in the Islands of Aland. 
Adlersparre and the army of the West marched 
on Stockholm. They had arrived at Orebro, 
when Field-Marshal Klinspor, who had been dis- 
graced, advised the King to avert the storm by 
changing his conduct. On his refusal, General 
Adlercreutz arrested him in the name of the peo- 
ple (March 13.) The Duke of Sudermania, the 
King’s uncle, was proclaimed Regent. Gustavus 
was conveyed to Drottningholm, and thence to 
Gripsholm, where he signed a deed of abdication, 
which he afterwards declared on various occasions 
to have been voluntary. The revolution was ter- 
minated without commotion and withvut blood- 
shed. 

The Regent immediately assembled the Diet at 
Stockholm. Not content with accepting the ab- 
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dication of Gustavus, such as he had given it, they 
excluded al] his descendants from the throne of 
Sweden. They offered the crown to the Regent, 
who declared his willingness to accept it when they 
had revised the constitution. This revision, by 
which the royal authority was limited without re- 
ducing it to a state of humiliation and dependence, 
having been adopted by the Diet, the Duke of 
Sudermania was proclaimed King (June o. 1809), 
under the title of Charles XIII. according to the com- 
mon but erroneous method of reckoning the Kings 
of Sweden. As the new monarch had no family, 
they elected as his successor to the throne, Prince 
Christian Augustus of Holstem-Augustenburg, 
who commanded the Danish army in Norway, and 
who had procured the esteem even of his enemies. 
Gustavus and his family were permitted to leave 
the kingdom ; and towards the end of the year a 
new fundamental law was published, regulating the 
order of succession to the throne. ; 
At Stockholm the people flattered themselves 
that the dethronement of Gustavus would speedily 
bring peace to Sweden ; but it was not so.  Alex- 
ander I. refused to treat with a government so in- 
secure as aregency, and hostilities accordingly con- 
tinued. General Knor ring who had passed the 
Gulf of Bothnia on the ice with 25 000 Russians, 
took possession of the Islands of Aland (March 
17.), when the Swedish troops stationed there re- 
tired to the continent of Sweden. Knorring grant- 
ed the Swedes a cessation of hostilities, to allow 
them time to make overtures of peace. Apprised 
of this arrangement, Count Barclay de Tolly, who 
had crossed the Gulf with another body of Rus- 
sians on the side of Vasa, and taken possession of 
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Umea, evacuated West Bothnia, and returned to 
Finland. <A third body of Russians, under the 
command of Schouvaloff, penetrated into West 
Bothnia by the route of Tornea, and compelled the 
Swedish army of the North, which was commanded 
by Gripenberg, to lay down their arms at Seiwis 
(March 25.) This sanguinary affair occurred en- 
tirely through ignorance ; because in that country, 
lying under the 66th degree of north latitude, they 
were not aware of the armistice granted by Knor- 
ring. On the expiry of the truce, hostilities recom- 
menced in the month of May, and the Russians 
took possession of the part of West Bothnia lying 
to the north of Umea. 

— The peace between Russia and Sweden was 
signed at Frederiesham (Sept. 17.) The latter 

ower adhered to the Continental system, reserv- 
ing to herself the importation of salt and such co- 
lonial produce as she could not do without. She 
surrendered Finland with the whole of East Both- 
nia, and a part of West Bothnia lying to the east- 
ward of the river Tornea. The cession of these pro- 
vinces which formed the granary of Sweden, and 
contained a population of 900,000 souls, was an 
irreparable loss to that kingdom, which had only 
2,344,000 inhabitants left. The peace of Jreder- 
icsham was speedily followed by that of Jon- 
kopipg with Denmark (Dec. 10.), and that at Pa- 
ris with France (Jan. 6. 1810). By the first, every 
thing was reestablished on its ancient footing be- 
tween these two States. But by the peace of Pa- 
ris, Sweden renounced the importation of colonial 
produce, and only reserved the privilege of im- 
porting salt as an article of absolute necessity. It 
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was on this condition alone that she could obtain 
repossession of Pomerania. 

The Prince Royal of Sweden having died sud- 
denly, a Diet assembled at Orebro, and elected John 
Baptiste Julius Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, 
his successor to the throue (May 28.) ‘The elec- 
tion was unaninous; but out of more than one 
thousand of the nobility who had a right to appear 
at the Diet, only one hundred and forty were 
present. Bernadotte accepted an offer so houour- 
able. On his arrival at [lsinore, he professed, as 
his ancestors had done before him in France, his 
adherence to the Confession of Augsburg, which 
was then the established religion in Sweden. King 
Charles NIT. having adopted him as his son, he 
was proclaimed at Stuckholm (Nov. 5.) eventual 
successor to the throne, under the name of Charles 
John. Twelve days afterwards, Sweden declared 
war against Great Britain. 

In Russia, the Emperor Alexander, since his 
accession to the throne, had occupied Jimself in- 
cessantly In improving every branch of the adini- 
nistration. ‘The restrictive regulations which had 
been published under the last reign were abroyva- 
ted; by gradual concessions, the peasantry were pre- 
pared tor a liberty which they had not yet enjoy- 
ed. ‘The number of universities, and what is still 
more essential to civilization, the number of schools 
was augmented. The senate, the ministry, and 
the civil authorities were reorganized, and new im- 
provements adopted, tending to abolish arbitrary 
power, to accelerate the despatch of business, and 
to promote the distribution of fair and impartial 
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new avenues were opened for industry, and com- 
merce flourished, especially the trade of the Black 
Sea. The only peint in which the Government 
failed, was in its attempts to restore the finances ; 
but the four wars of the preceding seven years in 
which Russia had been engaged, rendered these 
attempts unavailiny. 

We have already related the origin, events, and 
termination of two of these wars, viz. that of 
1806, which ended with the peace of Tilsit, and 
procured Russia the province of Bialystock ; and 
that of Sweden, which annexed the province of 
Finland to that Empire. The war against Eng- 
Jand continued after the peace of Hredericsham, 
but without furnishing any events of great import- 
ance. The two other wars were those against 
Persia and the Porte. At the beginning of his 
reign, Alexander had annexed Georgia to his Em- 
pire, which bad till then been the prey of continual 
disturbances. ‘This accession drew him into a war 
with Persia, which did not terminate till 1813. 
The principal events of that war were the defeat 
of the Persians at Etschiniazin, by Prince Zizianoft 
(June 20. 1804); the conquest of the province of 
Shirvan by the same Prince (Jan. L806) : the ta- 
king of Derbent by the Russians (July 3.); and 
the defeat of the Persians by Paulucci, at Alkhol- 
walaki (Sept. 1. 1810). 

Before speaking of the war between Russia 
and the Porte, it will be necessary to take a 
brief retrospect of the Ottoman Empire. The 
condition of that Empire, badly organized and 
worse governed, was such, that every thing then 
presaved its approaching dissolution; or in other 
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words, the expulsion of the Turks from Europe. 
Every where the authority of the Grand Seig- 
nor was disregarded.  VPaswan Oglou, the Pa- 
cha of Widdin, was in open revolt. Alt Pacha 
of Janina was obedient only when it suited his 
convenience. The Servians bad taken up arms 
under their leader Czerni George, and threatened 
to possess themselves of Sabacz and Belgrade. 
Djezzar, the Pacha of Syria, without declaring 
himself an enemy to the Porte, enjoyed an abso- 
lute independence. The sect of the Wahabites was 
in possession of Arabia. lteypt was distracted by 
civil wars. Selim IJII., who -had reigned there 
since 1789, convinced that the Porte could never 
reestablish its authority except by better organiz- 
ing the army, had endeavoured to model it on 
the European system. This attempt afterwards 
cost him his throne. 

Such was the situation of the Ottoman Empire, 
when Buonaparte, in order to prevent Alexander 
from sending supphes to Prussia, resolved to em- 
brow him ina quarrel! with the Porte. General 
Sebastian, the French Envoy at Constantinople, 
contrived to cbtain so great an influence over the 
minds of the Divan, that for some time it was en- 
trely under jis direction, Subjects of dissention 
were not awanting between Russia and the Porte ; 
and these were of such a nature, as to furnish each 
party with: plausible reasons for complaining of the 
infraction of treaties. “Phe French minister was 
not slow to fan the spark ef discord. [Te even in- 
duced tie Divan torefnse to renew their treaty of 
alliance with England, which was then on the 
point of expiring. The Emperor Alexander, fore- 
seeing that there would be no redress to his com- 
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plaints, gave orders to General Michelson to enter 
Moldavia and Wallachia. The Porte then decla- 
red war against Russia (Dec. 30.); but deviating 
for the first time from a barbarous custom, she al- 
lowed M. d'Italinski, the Russian minister, to de- 
part unmolested. 

A few days after, Mr Arbuthnot, the English 
minister, quitted Constantinople, after having re- 
peatedly demanded the renewal of the alliance, and 
the expulsion of M.Sebastiani. Within a few weeks, 
an English fleet of nine ships of the line, three fri- 
yates, and several fire-sbips, commanded by Vice- 
Admiral Duckworth, forced the passage of the Darda- 
nelles, and appeared before Constantinople. Duck- 
worth demanded of the Divan, that the forts of the 
Dardanelles and the Turkish fleet should be surren- 
dered up to him ; that the Porte should cede Mol- 
davia and Wallachia to Russia, and break off al- 
hance with Buonaparte. Lnt instead of profiting 
by the sudden panic which his appearance had cre- 
ated, he allowed the ‘Turks tune to put themselves 
ina posture of defence. encouraged and instruct- 
ed by Sebastiam, they made their preparations 
with such energy and success, that in the course 
of eight days the T:nglish Vice-adimiral found that 
he could do nothing better than weigh anchor and 
repass the Dardanelles. On his arrival at Malta, 
he took on board 5000 troops, under the command 
of General Lraser, and conveyed them to Egypt. 
The English took possession of Alexandria (Mar. 
20.) 3 but in the course of six months, they found 
themselves obliged to surrender that city by capi- 
tuJation to the Governor of Egypt. 

The campaign of 1807 was not productive of 
any very decisive result, ay General Michelson bad 
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received orders to detach 80,000 men to oppose 
the French in Poland. Czerni Georze, the leader 
of the revolted Servians, took Belgrade, Sabaez, 
and Nissa, penetrated isto Bulearia, where he was 
reinforced by some Russian troops, and gained 
divers signal advantages. General Michelson him- 
self was victorious near Guirdesov (Mar. 17,), with- 
out, however, bemy able to get possession of that 
place. The war was conducted with more suc- 
cess on the frontiers of the two Enpires in’ Asia. 
The Seraskier of Erzeruam was entirely defeated 
by General Gudovitch (June 18.); and that vic- 
tory was an event so much the more fortunate, as 
it prevented the Persians from making a bold di- 
version in favour of the ‘Turks. Lhe most im- 
portant event in the campaign was the naval battle 
of Lemnos, where the Ttussian fleet, under the 
command of Viee-admiral Simiawin, defeated the 
Capitan Pacha, who had sailed from the Darda- 
nelles after the retreat of Duckworth. 

When the Ottoman navy sustained this defeat, 
Selim TT. had ceased to reign. “That prince had 
rendered himself odious to the troops, by the in- 
troduction of the Muropean discipline and dress, 
known by the name of sWizame gedid, and by his 
connexion with the Irench Emperor. One cir- 
cuinstance, regarded as a fundamental Jaw, and 
according to which a Sultan who had reigned 
seven years Without having any children was re- 
garded as unworthy of the throne, served as a pre- 
text for the nulitary to have him deposed. Selim, 
finding it impossible to quell or allay the revolt, 
abdicated voluntarily (May 29.), and placed his 
cousin, Mustapha IV., on the throne. In the am- 
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nesty which that prince published, he recognised 
the night of the Janissarics to withdraw their al- 
legiance from the Grand Seignor who should de- 
part from the established customs, and that of ap- 
pointing his successor. 

The Emperor Alexander had promised, by the 
peace of Tilsit, to evacuate Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, on condition, however, that the Turks 
should not occupy these two provinces till after 
the conclusion of a definitive peace. The l'rench 
Creneral Guilleminot was sent to the Tarkish camp 
to negociate an armistice on these terms, which 
in effect was signed at Slobozia (Aug. 24.) The 
evacuation of the two provinces stipulated by that 
arrangement never took place, as the emperor of 
Niussia refused to ratify the treaty, as it contained 
certain articles which he judged incompatible with 
his dignity ; so that matters remained on their for- 
mer footing. ‘That circumstance was one of the 
pretexts which Buonaparte alleged for continuing 
tu occupy Prussia. 

In the midst of these political quibblings, the time 
arrived when a new system of things took place. 
The Cabinets of St Petersburg and Paris were 
making mutual advances ; and it is probable that 
the tate of the Porte, and especially of the pro- 
vinces beyond the Danube, was one of the subjects 
which were discussed during the interview at Er- 
furt. Jrance lost her influence at Constantinople, 
when they saw her enter into an alliance with 
Russia; and from that time Lngland directed the 
politics of the Divan. 

Mustapha TV. had in the mean time been hurled 
from the throne. Mustapha, styled Laiructar or 
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the Standardbearcer, the Pacha of Rudschuk, a man 
of extraordinary courage, and one of the most. zea- 
lous abettors of the changes introduced by Selim, 
which he regarded as the sole means of preserving 
the State, had marched with 35.0G0 men to Con- 
stantinople, with the view of reforming or seizing 
the government. and announced to Mustapha 1V. 
(July 28. 1808) that he must resign, and make 
way for the ancient and legitimate Sultan. Mus- 
tapha thought to save his crown by puting Selim 
to death; but Bairactar proclaime d Mahmoud, the 
younger brother of Mustapha, who was then shut 
up in the Seraglio. — Bairactar, invested with abso- 
Jute power, reestablished the corps of the Sevens, 
or disciplined troops on the footing of the I:urop- 
eans, and took vigorous measures for putting the 
Iempire in a condition to resist the Russians. These 
patriotic efforts cost him his lite. After the de- 
parture of a part of the Seimens for the army, the 
Janissaries and the inhabitants of Constantinople 
revolted. At the head of a body of newly organ- 
ized troops, Mustapha defended himself with cou- 
rage; but seeing the moment approach when he 
must yield to the superior number of his assail- 
ants, he put to death the old Sultan and his mo- 
ther, whose intrigues had instigated the insurrec- 
tion. He retired to a fortress or strong place, 
where he had deposited a quantity of gunpowder. 
The Janissaries having pursued him thither, he set 
fre to the magazine, and blew himself and his 
persecutors mto the air. “The young Sultan Mah- 
moud had the courage to declare that he would 
retain the European discipline and dress ; but after 
being attacked in his palace, and learning that the 
city was filled with carnage and conflayration, he 
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yielded to necessity, and restored the privileges of 
the Janissaries. It is probable they would not 
have spared his life, but for the circumstance that 
he was the last scion of the race of Osman. 

The ministers of the Divan, whom General Se- 
bastiani had gained over to the interests of France, 
finding themselves entirely discarded by the last 
revolution, Mr Adair, the new English minister 
at Constantinople, concluded a treaty of peace 
(Jan. 5. 180%), by which the Porte confirmed to 
Iengland the commercial advantages which the treaty 
of 1675 had granted thein, as well as the naviga- 
tion of the Black Sea, which Mr Spencer Smith 
had obtained (August 3. 1799). 

Immediately after the return of the Emperor 
Alexander from lirfurt, an order was given to 
open negociations with the Turks. The confer- 
ence took place at Jassy; but it was immediately 
broken off, after the Russian plenipotentiaries had 
demanded, as preliminary conditions, the cession 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, and the expulsion of 
the British minster from Constantinople. Hosti- 
lities then recommenced. The Russians were 
commanded by Prince Prosoroftski, and after his 
death, by Prince Bagration. Having passed the 
Danube, they took possession of Ismael, and fought 
a bluody battle at Tartaritza, near Silistria (Sept. 
26.), which compelled them to raise the siege of 
that place. The Grand Vizier, without tahins 
advantage of his good fortane, retired to winter- 
quarters, 

‘The campaign of 1810 was more decisive. Ge- 
neral Kamenskoi, the second of that name, had 
taken the chief command of the Russian army ; 
is brother of the same name, and General Markoff, 
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opened it by the taking of Bazardjik (June 4.); 

the capture of Silistria (June 11.) by the Com- 
mander-in-chief and Count Langeron, opened the 
way to Shumla, where the Grand Vizier, Yussuff 
Pacha, occupied a strong position ; while General 
Sabanieff defeated a body of Turkish troops near 
Rasgard (June 14.), the remains of which were 
obliged to surrender. The Grand Vizier then de- 
mmanded an armistice for negociating a peace. The 
reply was, that it would be concluded immediate- 
ly. on his recognising the Danube as the limit of 
the two Empires, and promising to pay a sum of 
twenty millions of piastres; the Russians remain- 
ing in possession of Bessarabia until it was paid. 
The Grand Vizier, at the instigation of the British 
minister, rejected these conditions. — Yussuff Pacha 
still occupied his camp near Shumla, the rear of 
which was protected by the Hemus. Kamenskoi 
the elder, attacked him in his entrenchments, but 
was repulsed with loss (June 23.) ; he left his 
brother at Kargali Dere (about five Jeagues from 
Shumla) at the head of a corps of observation, 
while he attempted himself to take Rudschuk by 
main force, but was again repulsed. The younger 
brother then found himself obliged, by the ap- 
proach of a superior force, to abandon his position 
at’ Kargali Dere (Ang. 15.) Yussuff being deters 
mined to save Rudschuk, detached Mouhtar Pacha 
with a body of 10,000 troops, who took up a for- 
midable position at the place where the Jantra 
runs into the Danube. Kamenskei Jeavine to 
Count Langeron the care of the siege of Rudschuk, 
and ordering Sass to invest. Cruirdesov, which is 
situated on the other side of the Danube opposite 
Rudschuk, immediately directed his march against 
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Mouhtar, and attacked him in his entrenchments 
at Batine. After a terrible carnage, the Russians 
took possession of the Turkish camp by main force 
(Sept. 7), when Mouhtar escaped with a small 
detachment. Within a few days after, Count St 
Priest took Sezistov. with the whole Turkish fleet. 
Rudsehuk and Guirdesov surrendered on the same 
day (Sept. 27.), and Nicopoli and Widdin in a short 
time after; so that by the end of the campaign the 
Russians were masters of the whole right bank of 
the Danube. The Grand Vizier had continued 
all this time in his strong camp at Shumla. The 
Servians, assisted by a body of Russians, had taken 
possession of the last fortresses in their country 
which the ‘Tarks had still maintained, such as 
Cladova, Oreava, and Praova. 


REVOLUTIONS OF EUROPE. 


PERIOD IX. 
CHAPTER XII. 


THE DECLINE AND DOWNFAL OF THE EMVIBRE 
OF BUONAVARTE. 


A. bp. 1ISIU—I1815. 


WE have already traced the power of Buonaparte 
to its greatest height; we shall now witness its 
downfal. Nevertheless, an event happened in 
1811 which might have given stability to his au- 
thority, had it been legitimate ; and that was the 
birth of a son (March 20.), to whom he gave the 
title of Avnag of Rome. 

The differences that had arisen between Buo- 
naparte and the Hlead of the Church, became 
this year a subject of public discussion. The will 
of a despot whom no power could resist, was 
made to recoil more than once before the inflexible 
firmness of an old man, disarmed and in captivity. 
Ever since Buonaparte had deprived the Church 
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of her patrimony, and had been Jaid under the 
ban of excommunication, Pius VIL, faithful to his 
principles, had refused confirmation to every bi- 
shop nominated by a man who was excluded from 
the Catholic communion. Buonaparte thought it 
might be possible to make ashift without the con- 
firmation of the Pope. With this view, he as- 
sembled a national council at Paris (June 1%, 
1811), composed of French and Italian bishops, 
and in which Cardinal Veseh, the Archbishop of 
Lyons, presided. Tle soon found, however, that 
despotic authority was of little avail against reli- 
gious opimons. The prelates, on whose compli- 
ance he had calculated with too much confidence, 
declared that the Council had no power to grant 
that confirmation which was refused by the Paper 
but the arrest of three of the most re fractory pre- 
Jates, who were imprisoned at Vincennes (July 
12.), having given rise to a negotiation, the rest 
adopted a modified scheme which the government 
had communicated to them; on condition, how- 
ever, that it should be submitted for the approba- 
tion of the Pope. But his Holiness, who had still 
remamed at Savona, refused to treat with the 
Council, which he declared null and void, as hav- 
ing been convened without his authority. The 
project of Buonaparte thus completely failed; the 
Council was dismissed ; and twenty of the Sees 
of Vrance and Italy were left without bishops. 
Before proceeding to detail the grand events 
which overturned the donunion of Buunaparte, it 
will be necessary to advert to what took place in 
Spain and Portugal in 1811 and I8L2. Sickness, 
and the want of provisions, had at length com- 
pelled Massena to effect his retreat (March 1.), 
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during which he sustained considerable loss by 
the pursuit of Lord Wellington. Thus, for the 
third time, was Portugal released from the inva- 
sion of the French army. It would be inpossible, 
within the narrow limits to which we are here 
confined, to detail the various marches and coun- 
ter-mmarches of the Generals, or the operations in 
which they were engaged. We can only point 
out the principal actions in a detached and cur- 
sory manner. 

Marshal Soult retook Badajos (March 10.), 
while Lord Wellington still retained his position 
at Torres Vedras, which he had quitted with re- 
luctance to go in pursuit of Massena. As the 
possession of that place was of importance for the 
English, Lord Wellington determined to besiege 
it; but Marshal Marmont who had replaced Mas- 
sena in the command of the army of the North, 
and Marshal Soult who had formed a junction 
with him, obliged him to discontinue the siege. 
He retired to Portugal, where he remained on the 
defensive during the rest of the campaign. The 
advantages of the campaign of 1811 belonged to 
General Suchet. After a destructive siege, he 
took Tortosa by capitulation (Jan. 1.), and Tarra- 
gona by main force (June 28). He made him- 
self master of Montserrat in the same manner 
(Aug. 19). By a signal victory which he gained 
over General Blake (Oct. 25.) at Murviedro, the 
ancient Saguntum, he prepared the way for the 
conquest of Valencia, which surrendered by capi- 
tulation (Jan. 9. 1812). 

At the commencement of 1812, the French 


forces in Spain amounted to 150,000 men. The 
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allies consisted of 52,000 English troops, 24,000 
Portuguese, and 100,000 Spaniards, including 
20,000 guerillas. Lord Wellington reduced Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo (Jan. 19.), and then retired once 
more into Portugal, where he kept on the defen- 
sive for nearly five months. He then attacked 
Salamanca, took that city (June 28.), and defeat- 
ed Marmont in the famous battle of Areopiles, 
near Salamanca (July 21.), where Clause] saved 
the French army from a complete route. Joseph 
Buonaparte quitted Madrid. Soult gave orders to 
raise the siege of Cadiz, which had continued for 
two years. Ile evacuated Andalusia, and joined 
king Joseph in Murcia. Wellington, now master 
of Burgos, was desirous to get possession also of 
the citadel of that place, the acquisition of which 
was necessary for his safety. But Souham, who 
had succeeded Marmont, and Soult having ap- 
proached on both sides to save the town, the 
British General retired again to Portugal, and Jo- 
seph Buonaparte returned to Madrid (Nov. 1). 
At this time the North of Europe bad been the 
theatre of great events. Lor some time, the friend- 
ship between the Courts of St Petersburg and St 
Cloud had been growing cool. The last usurpa- 
tions of Buonaparte, during the course of 1810, 
brought about a complete rupture. The extension 
of the French [mpire towards the Baltic, was be- 
coming a subject of suspicion and anxiety to Alex- 
ander. The manner in which Buonaparte had ta- 
ken possession of the duchy of Oldenburg, the pa- 
trimony of his family, was an outrage against his 
person. The first symptom of discontent which 
he exhibited, was by abandoning the Continental 
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system, although indirectly, by an Ukase (Dee. 13. 
1810), which ‘permitted the importation of colo- 
nial produce, while it interdicted that of France, 
wine only excepted. Under pretext of organizing 
a force for the maintenance of these regulations, he 
raised an army of 90,000 men. A rupture with 
Buonaparte appeared then unavoidable. 

In Sweden also there arose new subjects of 
quarrel. Buonaparte complained, that in that 
country the Continental system had not been put 
in execution with sufficient rigour. He demanded, 
that Charles XIII. should put two thousand sailors 
into his pay; that he should introdcce the Tariff 
of Trianon, and admit Vrench revenue-officers at 
Gottenburg. In short, Sweden, Denmark, and the 
duchy of Warsaw, were to form a confederation, 
under the protection of France. During these dis- 
cussions, Marshal Davoust, who commanded in the 
north of Germany, toolc possession of Swedish 
Pomerania and the Isle of Rugen (Jan. 27. 1812). 
Buonaparte offered, however, to surrender that 
province to Sweden, and to compel Alexander to 
restore Finland to her, if Charles XIII. would 
agree to furnish 30,000 troops against Russia. 

Sweden, on the contrary, was on terms of con- 
eiliation with that power. By an alliance, which 
was signed at St Petersburg (April 5.), Alexander 
promised to procure her Norway. A hody of be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty thousand Sw edes, and 
between fifteen and twenty thousand Russians, 
were then to make a diversion against France on 
the coasts of Germany. ‘This arrangement was af- 
terwards changed ; in a conference which the Em- 
peror had at Abo (Aug. 3().), the latter consented 
that the Russian troops, destined to act in Norway, 
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should be transported to Riga for the defence of 
Russia ; and that they should not, till a later pe- 
riod, undertake the conquest of Norway. Charles 
AIT. was also reconciled to Eingland, while he had 
always pretended to be ignorant of the declaration 
of war of November 17. 1810. A treaty of peace 
was signed at Orebro (July 12.), where they agreed, 
though in general terms, on a defensive alliance. 

Buonaparte, seeing che moment approach when 
a rupture with Russia wonld take place, hesitated 
for some time as to the part he should take with 
regard to Prussia, in the very centre of which he 
still possessed three fortresses. He determined at 
last to preserve that State, and to make an ally of 
it, on which the principal burden of the war should 
fall. Four convention§’ were concluded at Paris, 
on the same day (Feb. 24.), between these two 
powers. By the principal treaty, an alliance purely 
defensive was established ; but according to certain 
secret articles, that alliance was declared offensive ; 
on such terms, however, that Prussia was not to 
furnish any contingent beyond the Pyrenees in 
Italy, or against the ‘Turks. By the first conven- 
tion, which was likewise to be kept secret, the al- 
hance was expressly directed against Russia ; and 
the King of Prussia promised to furnish a body of 
20,000 auxiliary troops. Glogau, Stettin, and 
Custrin, were to be still occupied by the lrench. 
The two other conventions related to the sums still 
due by Prussia, and the supplies which she had to 
furnish. 

A few days after, there was also signed at Pari is 
a defensive alliance against Russia, between Eng- 
and and France. ‘The reciprocal supplies to be 
urnished by each, was 30,000 men ; and the Court 
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of Vienna was given to hope, that she might again 
be restored to the possession of the Illyrian Pro- 
vinces. From that moment, Buonaparte began to 
make the most active preparations. By a decree 
of the Senate, the whole male population of France, 
between the aves of twenty and sixty years, was 
divided into three Bans, or bodies summoned by 
proclamation; the first of these contained 100,000 
men, to be placed at the disposal of the govern- 
ment. The princes of the confederation were to 
furnish their contingent as follows :—DBavaria 
30,000 troops, Westphalia and Saxony each 
20,000, Wurtemberg 14,000, and the kingdom of 
Italy 40,000. Negotiations were at that time in 
progress between Buonaparte and Alexander, ap- 
parently with a view of adjusting their mutual com- 
plaints. But matters had recently taken a turn, 
which left little reason to hope that they would 
come to any satisfactory result. These conferences 
were continued at Dresden where Buonaparte had 
gone, and where he broke faith with the Emperor 
of Austria, the Empress and the King of Prussia, 
and a great number of the princes of the Rhenish 
Confederation. This was the last moment of Buo- 
naparte's greatness. He waited the return of Count 
Narbonne, whom he had sent to Wilna with his 
last proposals to the Emperor Alexander. Imme- 
diately after the arrival of the Count, war was de- 
clared (June 12. 1812). 

The army of Buonaparte amounted to 587,000 
men, of which 73,000 were cavalry. It was se- 
parated into three grand divisions ; the main army 
was composed of the divisions of Davoust, Oudi- 
not, and Ney. It contained also the troops of 
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Wurtemberg, at the head of whom was the Prince 
Royal. The second army, commanded by Eugene 
Beauharnais, consisted of the divisions of Junot 
and St Cyr; the Bavarians, under the command. 
of Deroy and Wrede, made a part of it. The third 
army, commanded by Jerome Buonaparte, con- 
sisted of the Poles, under Prince Poniatowski, the 
Saxons under Regnier, and the Westphahans un- 
der Vandamme. The Austrian auxiliaries, at the 
head of whom was Prince Schwartzenberg, formed 
the extreme right wing. The corps of Marshal Mac- 
donald and the Prussians, were placed on the ex- 
treme |. ft. To oppose this immense mass, Alex- 
ander had only 260,000 men, divided into two 
armies, which were called the first and second ar- 
mies of the West. The former, under the com- 
mand of Count Barclay de Tolly, extended as far 
as Grodno, and communicated on the north side 
with Count d’Essen, Governor of Riga; and on 
the south, with the second army of the West, at 
the head of which was Prince Bagration. But 
independently of these forces, there were bodies of 
reserve and armies of observation, formed with all 
expedition, and ultimately jomed with the main 
armies. 

Of the great number of battles fought during 
this memorable campaign, we must content our- 
selves with selecting the more important ; with- 
out entering into a detail of the various movements 
of either party. The inferiority of numbers which 
Alexander had to oppose to Buonaparte, seemed 
to render a defensive plan advisable, according to 
which, by destroying all the means of subsistence 
in the districts which they abandoned, they might 
allure the enemy inte countries desolated and des- 
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titute of every resource. Buonaparte allowed him- 
self to be duped by feint retreats ; his scheme was 
to place himself between the two Russian armies, 
and after having destroyed both, to penetrate into 
the interior of the Empire where he reckoned on 
finding immense riches, and to dictate the terms of 
peace, as he had twice done at Vienna. 

The passage of the Niemen, by the French 
army, was the commencement of hostilities (June 
22.); the Russians immediately began their sys- 
tem of retreat. Buonaparte, at first, succeeded in 
penetrating between the two armies ; but after se- 
veral battles fought by Prince Bagration, more es- 
pecially that at Mohiloff (July 23.), the two armies 
effected a junction at Smolensko. Jerome Buona- 
parte and Vandamme, to whom Buonaparte attri- 
buted that check, were ordered to quit the French 
army, while he himself advanced as tar as Witepsk. 

Buonaparte engaged Barclay de Tolly, and fought 
a bloody battle with him at Smolensko (Aug. 17.) 
He took possession of that city by force, after it 
had been set on fire by the inhabitants. He found 
no provisions in it, and scarcely a shelter to cover 
his sick and wounded. On the news of the pro- 
gress which the French were making, a general 
enthusiasm seized the Russian nation. Alexander 
had encouraged and excited this patriotic spirit by 
repairmg to Moscow. The nobles armed their 
peasantry, and prepared to fight with desperation 
to the last. The two armies of the West were 
combined into one, of which Prince Kutusoff took 
the command. He engaged Buonaparte, and fought 
the famous battle of Moskwa, about twenty- 
five leagues from Moscow (Sept. 7.) Although 
65,000 men, including Russians, French, and al- 
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lies, were left dead on the field of battle, that ac- 
tion was by no means decisive; but Kutusoff, 
whose army was reduced to 70,000 men, while 
Buonaparte, out of 150,000, bad still 120,000 left, 
resolved to continue his retreat, and to leave Mos- 
cow at the mercy of the enemy. ‘The French en- 
tered that place seven days after the battle (Sept. 
14.) They found that ancient capital entirely 
abandoned, but still containing immense wealth 
which the inhabitants had not been able to carry 
with them. Within two days, a conflagration which 
broke out in five hundred places at once, reduced 
that Hmmense city to a heap of ashes. ‘The pre- 
cautions of the incendiaries had been so well taken, 
that all the efforts of the lrench to arrest the pro- 
oress of the flames proved ineffectual ; and out of 
9158 houses, they could only save 2041. Thus 
perished irrevocably the means of subsistence, 
which had for a moment revived the courage of 
the invaders. 

In a short time famine began to make its ap- 
pearance in the army of Buonaparte. Dissembling 
the real state of his affairs, he twice offered peace. 
Alexander refused to treat at a time when the war 
was only on the eve of commencing; aud told the 
Russian generals, that he was still resolved to con- 
tinue his retreat, which commenced accordingly on. 
the 15th Oetober. Marshal Mortier, who com- 
manded the rear-guard, had orders to set fire to the 
Kremlin, the palace of the ancient Czars of Russia. 
Buonaparte directed his march towards Smolensko, 
through a country reduced to an entire desert. 
He was incessantly harassed by the NRussians, 
whose troops, marching at a convenient distance, 
attacked beth his flanks. On arriving at Smolens- 
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ko (Nov. 9.), after having lost 40,000 men, the 
army was assailed by the rigours of winter, which 
added to their other misfortunes. Kutusoff having 
advanced before them, and taking post at Krasnoi, 
they were obliged to force a passage with the loss 
of 13,000 men, and 70 pieces of cannon. Two days 
after, 11,000 men of Ney’s division, laid down their 
arms ; 35,000 men, and twenty-five cannons with- 
out horses, were all that remained to the conqueror 
of Moscow. 

This exhausted and dispirited army had 50 
leagues to march, before they could reach the 
Beresina, where other dangers awaited them. 
The passage of that river was occupied by the 
army of Chichagoff, amounting to 50,000 men, 
who had arrived from Moldavia. Another Rus- 
sian army, under Count Witgenstein, was march- 
ing from the north to join the former ; but Marshal 
Victor's body of reserve, which had arrived from 
Prussia, intercepted them for a while, without 
having been able to prevent their final junction. 
Victor, Oudinot, and Dombrowski, brought a re- 
inforcement to Buonaparte of 35,000 men, ex- 
hausted with cold and famine. The passage of 
the Beresina was forced with admirable bravery 
(Nov. 27-28.) ; but it cost France, or the allies, the 
lives or the liberty of more than 30,000 men. 

At this point, the main body of the Russians 
ceased to pursue the unfortunate wreck of Buon- 
parte’s army; nevertheless, as far as Wilna, 
they were continually harassed by the Cossacs. 
There was besides a frightful deficiency of provi- 
sions and clothing, so that upwards of 25,000 men 
fell a sacrifice to these privations in their route to 
Wilna. This was the first city or town that fell 
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in their way; all the others had been completely 
destroyed ; the miserable remnant who reached that 
place (Dec. 9.) were at length supplied with pro- 
visions ; but the Cossacs did not leave them long 
in the enjoyment of repose. On the following 
day they were obliged to commence their retreat 
to Kowno, from which they directed their march 
towards the Vistula. Independently of the corps 
of Macdonald, who had the Prussians under his 
command, and of the auxiliary body of Austrians 
and Saxons, none of which took any part in that 
route, only 18,800 French and Italians, and about 
23,000 Poles and Germans, found their way back 
from Russia. 

Buonaparte himself had taken hia departure 
privately on the 5th December, leaving the com- 
mand of the army to Joachim Murat. With such 
despatch had he consulted his safety, that on the 
18th of the same month he arrived at Paris. 

Prince Schwartzenberg, being Joined by General 
Reynier who commanded the ‘Siscony, had fought 
several engagements with the army of Chichagof, 
none of which had proved decisive ; and after the 
affair of the Beresinahe had retired towards Warsaw 
and Puliusk. Several most sanguinary engage- 
ments, although not more decisive than the former, 
had taken place between Count Witgenstein and 
the left wing of the French army ; especially to- 
wards the commencement of the campaign, when 
Marshals Oadinot and St Cyr had joined Mac- 
donald. On these occasions, the Prussians had 
rendered very important services ; but the moment 
General Yorke, who commanded these auxiliaries, 
had been informed of the retreat of Buonaparte, 
he thought himself authorized, not from any poli- 
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tical motives which he would never have avowed, 
but from the destitute condition in which he had 
been left, to conclude a capitulation with the Rus- 
sians, by which he withdrew his whole forces from 
the French army (Dee. 29). 

That event was of little importance in itself, al- 
though it produced a very great sensation in Prus- 
sia, and served as a pretext for Buonaparte to de- 
mand new levies, without betmg obliged to ae- 
knowledge the whole extent of the losses he had 
sustained. One of his ministers, Regnault d’ An- 
gely, had even the effrontery to speak, in his ofh- 
cial report, of the Glorious Itetreat of Moscow ! 
Moreover, a decree of the Senate, issued at the 
commencement of the following year (Jan. 11.), 
placed a new conscription of 350, 000 men at the 
disposal of the government. In order to raise the 
necessary funds for this new armament, Buona- 
parte seized the revenues of all the communes in 
France ; their properties were sold to promote his 
schemes ; and he promised to make them ample 
reimbursement, by assigning to them annuities on 
the civil list. 

Nothing annoyed Buonaparte so much as the 
incessant resistance and opposition of Pope Pius 
VII. In the hope of gaining a more easy victory, 
by bringing that respectable old man nearer his 
person, he had ordered him to be conveyed to the 
Palace of Fontainbleau, about the middle of the 
year 1812. After his return from Moscow, he 
repaired thither himself, and succeeded in extort- 
ing the Pope’s consent to a new Concordat; on 
condition, however, that the stipulations should be 
kept secret, until they were examined by a Con- 
sistory of Cardinals, But Buonaparte took an 
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early opportunity of publishing this new Con- 
cordat, as a fundamental law of the State—a cir- 
cumstance which induced Pius VII. to disavow it, 
and to declare it null and of none effect. 

Meantime, a new and formidable league was 
preparing against Buonaparte. After the cam- 
paign of 1812, the King of Prussia had demand- 
ed, agreeably to the convention of February 24th, 
that Buonaparte should reimburse him for the 
ninety-three millions which he had advanced in 
furnishing supplies to the Freuch army, beyond 
the sum which he owed as his contingent for the 
war. The refusal of Buonaparte to pay that debt, 
served as a pretext for Frederic William to shake 
off an alliance so contrary to the true iterests of 
his kingdom. An appeal which he made to the 
nation excited a general enthusiasm ; and as every 
thing had been for five years preparing in secret, 
in the twinkling of an eye the Prussian army, 
which had been reduced to 42,000 men, was raise 
ed to 128,000. This defection of Prussia fur- 
nished Buonaparte with a plea for demanding new 
levies. A decree of the Senate (April 3. 1813) 
ordered him 180,000 additional troops. 

The treaty which was signed at Kalisch and 
Breslau (Feb. 27. 28.), laid the foundation of an 
intimate alliance between Russia and the King of 
Prussia. Alexander promised to furnish 150,000 
men, and Prussia 80,000, exclusive of the troops 
in garrisons and fortresses. Alexander moreover 
engaged never to lay down arms until Prussia 
should be restored to her statistical, financial, and 
geographical position, conformably to the state of 
that monarchy, such as it had been before the war 
of 1806. Within a few days after, these two 
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monarchs had an interview at Breslau, where a 
more intimate friendship was contracted, which 
subsisted between them for a long time. 

Prince Kutusoff issued a proclamation, dated 
from Kalisch (March 23. 1813), which announc- 
ed to the Germans that the Confederation of the 
Rhine must henceforth be regarded es dissolved. 
The House of Mecklenburg, without waiting for 
that annunciation, had already set the first example 
of abandoning that infamous Jeague. The allies 
had flattered themselves that the King of Saxony 
would make common cause with them: but that 
monareh declared that he would remain faithful to 
his system. This obstinate perseverance of a re- 
spectable Prince, whose country abounded with 
resources, did much injury to the common cause. 
At a later date, it cost the King of Saxony the 
half of his estates, without taking into account the 
duchy of Warsaw, which could never be regarded 
but as a precarious possession. 

The King of Sweden had engaged with Alex- 
ander to make a diversion on the rear of Buona- 
parte ; on condition that he would secure him the 
possession of Norway, or at least the province of 
that kingdom called the Bishopric of Dronthein. 
Great Britain was desirous that that arrangement 
should be made with the consent of the King of 
Denmark, who was offered a compensation on the 
side of Holstein, as well as the whole of Swedish 
Pomerania. Frederic VI. having given an abso- 
Jute refusal, a treaty between Great Britain and 
Sweden was concluded at Stockholm (March 3. 
1813), by which the latter engaged to employ a 
body of 30,000 troops on the Continent in active 
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service against France. It was agreed that this 
army should act in concert with the Russian troops 
placed, in consequence of other arrangements, un- 
der the command of the Prince Royal of Sweden. 
Great Britain promised to employ every necessary 
means for procuring Sweden the possession of Nor- 
way, without having recourse to force ; unless the 
King of Denmark should refuse to accede to the 
alliance of the North. She promised to furnish 
supplies to Sweden, and ce ed to her the island 
of Guadaloupe. After this alliance with England, 
Sweden entered likewise into a league offensive 
and defensive with Prussia, by a treaty which was 
signed at Stockholm (April 22.) Frederic Wil- 
liam promised to despatch 27,000 troops to join 
the army which the Prince Royal commanded in 
Germany. 

Joachim Murat, to whom Buonaparte had in- 
trusted the command of the few troops which he 
had brought back from Moscow, abandoned his 
commission, and retired to Naples. Eugene Beau- 
harnais then assumed the command, and arrived 
with 16,000 men on the Elbe (March 10.); but 
after being joined by the French troops from Po- 
merania, the Bavarians, the Saxons, and a corps 
which General Grenier had formed, his army by 
the end of the month amounted to 87,000 men; 
extending along the left bank of the river from 
Dresden to Hamburg. Ina short time, the whole 
disposable force of LBuonaparte in Germany were 
again augmented to 308,000 men. 

The Prussian army consisted of 128,000 troops, 
including garrisons and bodies of reserve ; but the 
three battalions of Blucher, Yorke, and Bulow, 
who had taken the field, did not amount to mare 
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than 51,000 combatants. The main army of the 
Russians, which, since the death of Kutusoff, had 
been commanded by Count Wittgenstein, amounted 
to 38,000 men; although the whole of the Russian 
forces on the Vistula and the Oder, and between 
the Oder and the Elbe, amounted to 166,000 
men. ‘The first action, which took place in Ger- 
many, was the battle of Luneburg (April 2.), 
where the Russian General Dorenberg obliged Ge- 
neral Morand’s division, on their route from Pome- 
rania, to lay down their arms. 

On the 5th of April, Buonaparte took the com- 
mand of his army in person; and on the 2d of 
May with 115,000 men, he engaged 169,000 
Prussians and Russians, under the command of 
Wittgenstein. The advantage in that action was 
on the side of the French. The loss on both sides 
was equal. The Prussians took 1000 prisoners, 
with 10 pieces of cannon, without themselves 
losing one. The scene of this battle, so glorious 
for the Prussians, was in the neighbourhood of 
Gross-Gerschen, to which the vanity of Buonaparte 
has given the name of Lutzen, in commemoration 
of the famous Gustavus Adolphus. In his bulle- 
tins he represented that battle, which was by no 
means decisive, a8 a complete victory, because the 
Allies did not renew the combat, and next day 
commenced their retreat to the right bank of the 
Rhine, to advance nearer to their reinforcements. 

They took up a position at Bautzen. Their num- 
bers there amounted to 96,000 men, who engaged 
148,000 French, under the command of Buona- 
parte (May 21. 1813). The Allies had deter- 
mined not to expose themselves to a defeat, but 
to terminate every battle the moment they saw it 
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could not turn to their advantage. Within five 
days after that engagement, to which the French 
gave the name of the battle of Wurtchen, Blucher 
gained a decided advantage at Haynau over the di- 
vision of General Maison, and captured the whole 
of their artillery. An armistice was then con- 
cluded between the two parties at Poischwitz. 
This measure was at the request of Buonaparte, 
as it was necessary for him to await the arrival of 
his remmforcements 5 especially since he found him- 
self menaced on the North by an invasion of the 
Swedes. It is probable he would not have taken 
this step had he penetrated the views of Austria ; 
but Count Metternich had dexterously contrived 
to conceal these from him, in the several inter- 
views which he had with him at Dresden, so that 
the sagacity of that great commander was com- 
pletely at fant. The Allies had no wish for 
an armistice, which could only make them lose 
time, as their armaments were in a state of readi- 
ness ; bat they consented to it at the request. of 
Austria, who lad need of some delay to complete 
her preparations, although she was at first actu- 
ated by a diferent motive. She had still hopes to 
avoid the war, by inducing Buonaparte to accept 
those moderate conditions of peace to which the 
Alves jiad given their consent by the treaty of 
Jane 27., of which we shall have occasion to speak 
Immucdiaicly. At the tame when the armistice was 
signed, Count Metternich, who had apprised Bu- 
onaparte of these conditions, had already certain 
information that the two monarchs were not de- 
ceived in predicting that they would be refused. 
All hopes of peace had now vanished ; but there 
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still remained another motive, which made the 
Court of Vienna anxious for further delay. 

By a convention signed at Dresden (June 30.), 
Buonaparte accepted the mediation of Austria for a 
peace, either general or Continental ; and the armis- 
tice, which was to expire on the 20th July, was 
prolonged to the 10th of August. At the request of 
Francis I., a sort of congress was opened at Prague. 
Buonaparte had no wish for peace, as he never 
supposed that Austria would declare against him. 
The Allies had no wish for it, as they knew well 
the disposition of that power; while Austria, the 
only Cabinet which had pacific views, had given 
up all hope of ever bringing Buonaparte to any 
reasonable terms of accommodation. Such were 
the auspices under which the Congress of Prague 
was opened. They were discussing the form in 
which the negotiations were to proceed, when the 
loth of August arrived. The ministers of Russia 
and Prussia then declared that the term of the ar- 
mistice had expired, and consequently that their 
diplomatic powers were at an end. 

Within two days after, Austria declared war 
against Buonaparte ; and the three monarchs who 
were met at Prague, resolved to accompany the 
main army, which wasunder the command of Prince 
Schwartzenberg, during the whole campaign. 

It will not be improper here to give a summary 
of the treaties which constituted the sixth coali- 
tion, and procured the accession of Austria so de- 
cisive for the cause of the allies. (1.) The treaty 
of Reichenbach (June 14.), between Great Britain 
and Prussia. The former bound herself to pay to 
the other, within the six months, 666,6662, ster- 
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ling, for the maintenance of 80,000 troops ; and 
came under the same engagement with regard to 
the eae of Prussia, that Russia had en- 
tered into by the treaty of Kalisch. The King of 
Prussia promised to cede to the Hlectorate of 
Hanover a certain portion of territory, including 
the principality of Hildesheim, and coutaimmg a 
population of between 3 and 400,000 sculs. — (2.) 
The treaty of Reichenbach between Great. Britain 
and Russia (June 15), by which the former pro- 
mised to pay to the other, before the expiry of the 
year, 1,353,3342 sterling, for the maintenance of 
160,000 men. (3.) The treaty of Reichenbach, 
between Austria, Prussia, and Russia (Jane 27.) 5 
the first engaged to declare war against Buona- 
parte, if at the conclusion of the armistice he had 
not accepted the conditions of peace which they 
offered him. The following are the proposals to 
which we have already alluded. Austria on her 
own behalf, demanded only the restitution of the 
Silyrian provinces, and the territory which she bad 
ceded to the duchy ef Warsaw. Such were the 
pledges of her sincere desire for restoring peace 
to Europe. Prussia was content to obtain the 
restitution of her part of the same duchy, and 
that of Dantzic, and the evacuation of the for- 
tresses occupied by the French; thus abandoning 
all her possessions on the left bank of the Tlbe. 
Moreover, they allowed the kingdom of West- 
phalia still to remain, and they deprived Buo- 
naparte only of his last usurpations in the north 
of Germany. By another article of the treaty, 
lt was stipulated, that if these conditions were 
“rejected, and war once begun, they should ne- 
ver make peace but on cendition that Austria 
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and Prussia were to be again placed on the foot- 
ing in which they had been in 7805; that the 
Confederation of the Thine should be dissolved ; 
the independence of Holland and Italy secured : 
and the House of Bourbon restered to the throne 
of Spain. (4i.) The treaty of Peterswaldau be- 
tween Great Britam and Russia (July 6.), by 
which the former undertook to support a German 
legion of 10,000 men for the service of Tussia. 
(5.) A definitive alliance signed at ‘Toplitz (Sept. 
9.), between Austria, Prussia, and Russia, by which 
these powers were to assist each ether with 
60,000 men. It was agreed to reconstruct. the 
Austrian monarchy upon the plan approaching as 
near as possiple to that of 1505; to disselve the 
Confederation of the Rime and the kingdom of 
Westphaha; and to restore the Elouse of Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg., — (6.) Phe treaty of allance sign- 
ed at Poplitz between Austria and Great Britain. 

Buonaparte, on his side, likewise acquired an al- 
ly at this important crisis. Phe Danes had al- 
ready entered into Hamburg with the French, when 
Marshal Davoust compelled General ‘Tettenborn 
to evacuate that city, (May 30.) which he had got 
possession of in the month of Mareh. An bneglish 
fleet having appeared off Copenhagen (May 31.), 
and demanded the cession of Norway in favour 
of Sweden, the King of Denmark concluded a 
treaty with Buonaparte at Copenhagen, by which 
the former engaged to declare war against Swe- 
dea, Russia and Prussia, and the latter against 
Sweden. Immediately after, an army of 12,000 
Danes, under the command of Frederic Prince of 
Tlesse was joined to that of Davonst. 

The plan of the campaign for the allies bad been 
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settled in the conference held at Trachenberg by 
the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, the 
Prince Royal of Sweden, and the plenipotentiaries 
of Austria and Great Britain. The forces of the 
Coalition amounted to 264,000 Austrians, 249,000 
Russians, 277,000 Prussians, and 24,000 Swedes ; 
but not more than 700,000 men were engaged in 
the campaign ; of which 192,000 were occupied 
with the sieges of Dantzic, Zamoscz, Glogau, 
Custrin, and Stettin. These 700,000 men were 
divided as follows : 

The Army of Bohemia, composed of Austrians, 
Russians, and Prussians, under the command of 
Prince Schwartzenberg, amounted to 237,700 men, 
with 16,098 pieces of cannon. 

The Army of the North, composed of Prussians, 
Russians, and Swedes, under the command of the 
Prince Royal of Sweden, amounting to 154,000 
men, with 387 pieces of cannon. 

The Army of Stlesta, composed of Prussians 
and Russians, under the command of Blucher, 
95.000 strong, with 356 pieces of cannon. 

The Austrian Army of Bavaria, commanded 
by Prince Reuss, containing 42,700 men, with 42 
pieces of cannon. 

The Austrian Army in Italy, under Hiller, 
50,000 strong, with 120 pieces of cannon. 

The Austrian Army of Reserve, stationed be- 
tween Vienna and Presburg, under the command 
of Duke Ferdinand of Wurtemberg, 60,000 strong. 

The Russean Army of Reserve in Poland, un- 
der the command of Bennigsen, 57,000 strong, 
with 198 pieces of cannon. 

To these forces Buonaparte opposed an army of 
462,000 men, including 80,000 who occupied 
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thirteen fortresses ; besides the army of Bavaria, 
which watched the movements of the Prince of 
Reuss, and 40,000 men which Eugene Beauhar- 
nais had in Italy. 

TIostilities recommenced immediately after the 
termination of the armistice; Silesia, Saxony, and 
sometimes the frontiers, became the theatre of war. 
The Prince Royal of Sweden covered Berlin, 
which was threatened by Marshal Oudinet. The 
battle of Gross-Beeren (Aug. 23.), which was 
gained by the Prussian General Bulow, saved the 
capital. In Silesia, Blucher, pressed liard) by 
Buonaparte, had retired as far as Jauer; but the 
Jatter having intelligence of the march of the allies 
on Dresden, retraced his steps with a part of his 
army, while Blucher attacked Marshal Macdonald 
at the river Katsbach, and gained a signal victory 
(Aug. 26.), in which he took 10,000 prisoners, 
and 103 pieces of cannon. General Puthod, who 
commanded a detachment of SOOO men, was oblig- 
ed to surrender at Plagwitz to Count Langeron 
(Aug. 29.) The army of Bohemia attacked Dres- 
den afew hours aiter Buonaparte had arrived with 
his reinforcements. The battle was bloody, and 
lasted two days (Aug. 26, 27). Thirteen thou- 
sand Austrians beine cat of on the lett wing, were 
Oblived to day down their arms; the alhes retired 
in good order, leaving 6COO) men kiled aud weand- 
edoon the tela of battle, ond 20 pieces of cannon 
In the hands of the Freneh, who bad lost [5,000 
men by that vietory. General Moreau, who had 
come on the invitation of the Prince Royal of 
Sweden to take a part in the struggle against 
brance, was mortally wounded. 

Before the battle, Vandamme had been detached 
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with 30,000 men to cut off the retreat of the allies. 
He encountered Count Ostermann Tolstoy, who was 
at the head of 8000 Austrians, and repulsed him as 
far as the valley of Culm. The King of Prussia, who 
was at Toplitz, apprised the Russian general, that un- 
less he made haste to arrest the march of Vandaninies 
the latter would succeed in cutting off the Emperor 
Alexander from his army. ‘The Russians fought 
the whole day (Aug. 29.) with the most heroic 
determination ; Count Ostermann having had his 
left arm carried off by a shot, the command was 
taken by Marshal Milloradowich. At length they 
were reinforced by several Austrian and Russian 
armies, which the King of Prussia had sent to their 
assistance, and which enabled them to maintain 
their position. During the night, Barclay de 
Tolly had arrived with new reinforcements, and 
next day (Aug. 30.) the famous battle of Culm 
was fought, which was decided by the arrival of 
General Kleist on the heights of Nollendorf, lying 
behind the position of Vandamme. ‘The Jatter find- 
ing himself thus intercepted, a part of his cavalry 
forced their passage, by cutting their way through 
a regimentof recruits. Vandamme then surrendered 
himself prisoner, with 10,000 men and 81 pieces 
of cannon. 

The grand object of Buonaparte was to get pos- 
session of Berlin. Ney, at the head of 80,000 
men, was charged with the execution of this en- 
terprise. But he sustained a complete route at 
Denewitz (Sept. 6.) by the Prince Royal of Swe- 
den; and another by Bulow at Tauenzien. The 
French there lost 20,000 prisoners, with 80 pieces 
of cannon and all their baggage. The plan of the 
allies to withdraw Buonaparte from Dresden, and 
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allnre him into the plains of Saxony, where they 
could unite all their forces against him, succeeded 
entirely to their wish. He quitted Dresden (Oct. 
7.) at the head of 125,000 men, with the hope of 
defeating the enemy in separate armies. But the 
latter bad manceuvred so skilfully, that the armies 
of Bohemia, the North, Silesia, and the Russian 
army of reserve, were ready to effect a junction on 
a given signal. The plains of Leipsic decided the 
fate of Buonaparte. Elis army there amounted 
to 171,000 combatants. The allies would have 
had 301,000, namely, 78,000 Austrians, 69,500 
Prussians, 136,000 Russians, and 18,000 Swedes, 
if they had been able to form a union at the com- 
mencement of the battle. 

Several different engagements had preceded this 
great battle. On the 16th October, the army of Bo- 
hemia alone fought three several actions at Wachau, 
Connewitz, and Lindenau. None of these were pro- 
ductive of any decisive result; but Blucher had 
encountered Marshal Marmont on the same day, 
and defeated him at Mockern. On the following 
day, there were some engagements, but without 
any decisive result ; they were fought by the three 
armies of Sweden, Blucher, and Bennigsen, who 
were on their march to the field of battle at Leip- 
sic. Buonaparte than began to be aware of the 
danger of his position. For the first time he fore- 
saw the possibility of a defeat, and sent General 
Bertrand to Weissenfels to secure the bridge over 
the Saal. On the 18th, at day-break, he made 
proposals of an armistice and peace, through the 
Austrian General Meerfeld, who had fallen into 
his hands; but both the one and the other were 
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of Leipsic ; the French army resisted with great 
heroism, and it was not till after the arrival of 
Blucher and the army of Sweden, that they were 
compelled to abandon part of their position, and to 
retire to the very gates of Leipsic. Several bodies 
of Saxons and Wurtembergers passed over on that 
day to the ranks of the alhes. © During the meht, 
the French army effected thew retreat by Leipsie 
to Weissenfels. Macdonald and Poniatowski had 
orders to defend the city. It was attacked by the 
allies next day. The Prench made a vigorous re- 
sistance. At ten oclock im the morning, Buona- 
parte escaped among the fugitives, the cannon, and 
the eqguipage which incumbered the gate of Altran- 
stadt. ‘The Elster, which runs by the city, had 
only one bridge, which they caused to be blown 
up as soon as Buonaparte bad passed. Thus Mac- 
donald and Pomatowski found themselves fairly 
enclosed with their divisions. The latter was 
drowned in attempting to swim across the Elster. 
Macdonald was made prisoner, as well as the King 
of Saxony, who had remained at Leipsic. Buona- 
parte, on these two days, lost in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, 70,000 men, and 300 pieces of can- 
von. The allies purchased that victory by the 
death of 468,000 of their troops. 

Buonaparte directed his flight with all haste 
towards Mayence, closely pursued by the Cossacs, 
who made a great many prisoners, besides a rich 
booty im cannon and baggage. When he arrived 
at Hanau, he found Its passage intercepted by an 
enemy which be did not expect. Since the month 
of August, a negotiation had been set on feot with 
the King of Bavaria, for inducing him to abandon 
the cause cf Buonaparte. To this measure he at 
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length agreed, by a convention, which was signed 
at Ried (Oct. 8.), which secured to Bavaria the 
possession of absolute and independent sovereign- 
ty, and complete indemmity for the restitutions 
which she was, in that case, to make to Austria. 

Immediately after the signing the convention at 
Ried, the Bavarian General Wrede, at the head of 
a body of between 45,000 and 50,000 Austrians 
and Bavarians, began their march by Neuburg, 
Anspach, and Wurtzburg; and after taking this 
latter city, they proceeded to [fanau, of which he 
took possession (Oct. 24.) with 36,000 or 40,000 
men. Fle encountered the French, who in their re- 
treat had arrived at Gelnhausn; there a_ battle 
took place, whieh lasted for several suecessive days. 
Buonaparte lost 25,000 men in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners ; but with the 35,000 that were left, 
he forced a passage, and retired to the left bank 
of the Rhine. Marshal St Cyr, whom Buona- 
parte had Jeft at Dresden, saw himself obliged to 
capitulate with 27,000 men. Dantzic surrender- 
ed with 20,000 men, and Torgan with 10,000. 

In the month of May, Eugene Beauharnais had 
taken the command of the army of Italy, which 
occupied the Illyrian provinces. 3ut he was 
obliged to return beyond the Adige, before Gene- 
ral Hiller, who, having made himself master of the 
Tyrol, was threatening to cut off bis retreat. This 
campaign nevertheless did honour to the French 
general. 

After the battle of Leipsic, the Prince Royal 
of Sweden marched against Davoust and the 
Danes, the former of whom was blocked up in 
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wick. An armistice was gcranted them, from which 
however Gluckstadt and |’redericsort were except- 
ed, as they had capitulated during the cessation of 
hostilities. 'rederic VI. concluded a peace at 
Kiel in all haste (Jan. 14. 1814) ; and Denmark 
entered into the alliance against Buonaparte. We 
shall have occasion to speak afterwards of the mu- 
tual cessions that were made by this treaty. On 
the same day Denmark signed a peace with Great 
Britain. She promised to furmsh 10,000 men to 
take the field against Buonaparte, and Great Bn- 
tain engaged to pay them 33,3332. per month. 
Peace was at the same time established between 
Denmark and Russia, by the treaty of Hanover 
(Peb. 8.) 3 and between Denmark and Prussia by 
that of Berlin (Aug. 25.) 

Meantime Buonaparte had recalled Marshal 
Soult from Spain with a part of his troops. Lord 
Wellington, the Generalissimo of the Spanish 
armies, defeated Jourdan at Vittoria (June 21. 
1813), where 15,000 French were left on the field 
of battle, and 3000 made prisoners. Jourdan lost 
the whole of his artillery. Joseph Buonaparie 
then abandoned the throne of Spain for ever. The 
activity of Marshal Suchet defeated an expedition 
by sea, undertaken by Sir John Murray against 
‘Tarragona. Lord Wellington took St Sebastiar 
and Pampeluna (Aug. 31.), and compelled the 
French army to pass the Bidassoa, and to retire 
on Bayonne. Soult again took the command, and 
by means of reinforcements increased the army to 
40,000 men. 

In Germany, the Confederation of the Rhine 


and the kingdom ef Westphala had both been 
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dissolved. The Electors of Hanover and Hesse, 
the Dukes of Brunswick and Oldenburg, were re- 
stored to the possession of their patrimonies, and 
joined the alliance. The King of Wirtemberg, and 
the Elector of Baden, made their peace with the 
Allies, by means of special treaties. All the 
princes of the Rhenish Confederation entered into 
the Grand League, except the King of Saxony, 
the Grand Duke of Frankfort, and the princes of 
Isembuarg and Leyen, who were excluded from it, 
aud their territories treated as conquered provinces. 

On his return to Paris, Buonaparte announced 
his intention of continuing the war, and caused the 
Senaie to grant him a new conscription of 300,000 
men. Nevertheless he appeared willing to bring 
to a conclusion the negotiations which the Allies 
en the Continent had set on foot. They had de- 
parted, however, from the terms agreed on at 
Toplitz, according to which the Rhine was to 
form the frontier of France, and the kingdom of 
Holland was to be given to a brother of Buona- 
parte ; but the chicanery of Napoleon, and the 
warlike preparations which he had ordered, gave 
England an opportunity of changing the senti- 
ments of these monarchs ; and they determined to 
adopt the scheme which Mr Pitt had contrived in 
1505. 

The decree of the Senate, of November 18.1813, 
completed the Immense number of 1,260,000 men ; 
all of whom, independently of the existing army, 
had been sacrificed to the restless ambition of Buo- 
naparte. The forces with which the Allies in- 
vaded }rance, were divided into three armies. 

The Army of Bohemia, commanded by Prince 
Schwartzenberg, and composed of 261,000 men, 
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Austrians, Russians, Prussians and Germans, was 
destined to enter France by way of Switzerland. 

The Army of Sdesta, under the command of 
Blucher, consisting of 137,000 men, Prussians, 
Russians, and Germans, were to pass the Rhine 
near Mayence. 

The Army of the North, composed of 174,000 
Prussians, Russians, Germans, Swedes, Dutch and 
English, were to oceupy Holland and the Nether- 
Jands. They were to be commanded by the Prince 
Royal of Sweden, and, in his absence, by the 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 

Independently of these three armies, the Allies 
had an army of reserve of 235.000 men, and the 
Austrians had an army of $0,000 men in Italy. 
About the end of December 1813, and the begin- 
ning of the year 1814, the two first armies enter- 
ed France. We can only advert to the principal 
events of that short campaign. After some ac- 
tions of uninor importance, Blacher attacked Buo- 
naparte at Rothiere with a supenor force, and in 
spite of the vigorous resistance which he met with, 
he gained a complete victory (Feb. J.) Thirteen 
days afterwards, Buonaparte returned him) the 
compliment at Etoges or Vauchanip. Being en- 
closed) by Grouchy, Blucher had to cut his way 
at the point of the bayonet, and lost GCOO men. 

The Alhes, after having received various checks, 
combined their two armies at Troyes (Heb. 21.) ; 
bat Prince Schwartzeuberg, not wishing to give 
battle in that position, began to retreat. Blucher 
then separated from hiny to continue on the de- 
fensive ; after being reinforeed, however, by the 
divisions of Bulow and Winzingerode, which had 
arrived from Belgium ; their junction took place at 
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Soissons (March 3.) Blucher took up a position 
behind the Aisne. Buonaparte having passed that 
river, defeated two bodies of Russians under Wo- 
ronzoft and Saken at Craone (March 7.), and at- 
tacked Blucher at Laon (March 10.) He was there 
totally defeated; and that victory induced Sclwart- 
zenberg to abandon the defensive, and march on 
Paris. He engayed Buonaparte at Arcis-sur- Aube, 
where the battle, although bloody, was not deci- 
sive. They were in expectation of seeing the en- 
gavement renewed next day, when duonaparte 
suddenly resolved to march to St Dizier, to cut 
off the allies from their communication with the 
Rhine, as well as to draw reinforcements from the 
garrisons of Lorraine and Alsace, and thus transfer 
the theatre of war to Germany. 

But before bringing the sketch of this campaign 
to a close, it will be necessary to take notice of 
the Congress of Chatillon, which was opened on 
the Sth February, and which was a continuation 
of the negotiations that had taken place in the end 
of 1813. The alhes consented to allow Buona- 
parte to retain the crown of France, but the limits 
of that kingdom to be reduced to what they had 
been in 1792. Buonaparte at first seemed willing 
to treat on these terms, but his real object was to 
gain time. Whenever his troops had gained any 
advantage he immediately heightened his tone ; and 
in the course of six weeks the allies broke off the 
conference. During the sitting of the Congress 
of Chatillon, Austria, lrance, Britain, Prussia and 
Russia, signed the famous Quadruple Alliance at 
Chaumont (March 1.), which forms the basis of the 
public rights of Europe at the present time. Each 
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of the alles engaged to mamtain an army of 
150,000 men constantly in the field against the 
common enemy. Great Dritain pr onused to furnish 
to the three other powe na subsidy of 5,000, 0002. 
sterling for the year TS14; in such a way, how- 
ever, that she was ne to pay them proportionally 
until the end of the month in which the peace 
should be concluded, adding to these two months 
for the return of the Austrian and Prussian troops, 
and tour for those of the Russians. The main ob- 
ject of this alliance was the reestablishment of an 
equilibrium of power, based upon the following 
arrangements :—Germany to be composed of So- 
vereizn Princes united by a federal bond: The 
Confederation of Switzerland to be restored to its 
ancient limits and its former mdependence : Italy 
to be divided into Independent States, Jying be- 
tween the Austrian possessions in that penimsula 
and Trance: [olland to be a free and independ- 
ant State, under the sovereignty of the Prince of 
Orange, with an increase of territory. 

Blacher had made himself master of Chalons 
and Chateau Thierry, when the allies learned, by 
an intercepted letter, what were the plaus of Buo- 
naparte. In order to persuade him that they had 
taken the alarm at his march, and were resolved 
to follow him, they sent Count Winzingerode 
after him at .the head ot a body of 8000 cavalry, 
which he might easily mistake for the vanguard 
of the allies. By this manceuvre he was deceiv- 
ed, and continued his route eastwards while the 
allies directed their march on Paris. Schwart- 
zenberg attacked and beat the two divisions 
of Marmont and Mortier, at Soude St Croix 
(March 25.), while the armv of Silesia compel- 
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Jed Puthod and Amey to surrender near Lafere 
Champenoise. This double encounter cost. the 
Hrench 5000 killed, LO,O00 prisoners, and SO pieces 
of cannon. Marmont and Mortier retreated to 
Paris, but they were defeated at Montraartre and 
Belleville (March 30). The heights, which on 
that side overlook Paris, were taken by the allies, 
who purchased that vietory by the loss of 9000 
men. A capitulation tor Paris was signed the 
same night. 

The entrance of the allies into the capital of 
Prance took place next day. The wishes of the 
people were so loudly and unequivocally express- 
ed, that the Emperor Alexander did mot hesitate to 
declare, in his own name, and in the names of his 
allies, that they could treat: no more with Napo- 
Jeon, or with any of his family. He invited the 
Senate to establish a provisional covernment,—a 
measure which was necessary, as the Count D’Ar- 
tois, who was appointed the King’s, Lieutenant- 
General had not yet arrived. Ele likewise in- 
vited that body to prepare a constitution, that is 
to say, to submit their counsel and advice to the 
King, as to the modifications to be made in the 
government ; for the French constitution which is 
based on the Saliclaw has been in existence for cen- 
turies. It is engraven on the hearts of the Irench 
nation ; and should circninstances require certain 
modifications in its forms, these cannot emanate 
but from the free will of the King. The emperor 
Alexander made that proposal to the Senate, as 
being the only order of the State then in extst- 
ence ; but that monarch did not kuow that the 
Senate was the last authority to which the public 
opinion would have vranted any influence, as to 
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the settlement of the condition of Franee. The 
voice of the people was expressed through a purer 
channet; by the General Council of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, and by the Municipal Council 
of Paris, who demanded the return of Louis 
AVIII., their legitimate sovereign (April 1). In 
pronouncing the deposition of Buonaparte next 
day, the Senate exercised a mght which did not 
belong to them. As the creatures and accomplices 
of Buonaparte. that body ought to have been ba- 
nished and annihilated with Jim. 

It was on the seventh day of his march that the 
Eimperor of the Prench Uiscovered his erver. Tle 
then returned in all haste towards Pontambleau. 
After several unsuccessful attempts, either to re- 
gain his power or to transmit it to his son, he was 
obliged to sign Ins abdication (April 10). Next 
day Austria, Prussia, and Jiussia, drew up a con- 
vention with his delegates Ney, Macdonald, and 
Calincourt, by which they secured him the pos- 
session of the Island of iba, with full sovereignty ; 
and the States of Parma for his wife and son. 
Great Britam acceded to that arrangement, to 
which the King of Trance yet remaine da stranger. 
Buonaparte soon after embarked at St Rapheau, 
to repair to his place of exile. 

The narrow space to which we must confine 
our observations, obliges us to ae i silence over 
the military events which took place in Holland 
and Belgium, and on the side of Lyons. But we 
must say a word or two on the war in the Pyre- 
nees and in Italy. Anticipating the resolutions of 
the Allied Sovereigns, Lord Wellington, with 
whom the Duke D’Angouleme then was, invited 
the l'rench, by a proclamation dated January 27th, 
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to replace Louis on the throne. Within a month 
after, he defeated the army of Soult at Orthes 
(Feb. 27.), and compelled that General to retire 
to Tarbes. To satisfy the wishes of the mbhabi- 
tants of Bourdeaux, Marshal Beresford conducted 
the Duke D’Angouleme to that place, which was 
the first city in France that proclaimed Louis 
AVI. (March 13). The alles had already en- 
tered Paris, and Buonaparte had abdicated his 
crown, when Lord Wellington, who was tgnorant 
of these events, fought his last battle with Soult 
at Toulouse (April 10). In that sanguinary but 
fruitless engagement, the French were totally de- 
feated. 

In Italy, an event not a little extraordinary 
had happened. Joachim Murat had turned his 
back on his benefactor, who had raised him 
from the dust to encircle Ins brow with a diadem. 
Krom the commencement of the year 1813, he 
had endeavoured to have bis title acknowledged 
by the {louse of Austria. After the battle of 
Leipsic, he abandoned the Continental system, 
froma wish to please England, and throw open 
the ports of iis kingdom to all sorts of merchan- 
dise. Ile entered into a negotiation with the 
Courts both of London and Vienna, with a view 
to be admitted into the @rand alliance ; at the same 
tine, be set on foot an army of 34,000 nen, who 
entered Home, and directed their march towards 
Ancona. Austria concluded an alliance with him 
(Jan. 11. 2834), which guaranteed to him the pos- 
session of the kingdom of Naples, with the reser- 
vation of an indemnity for the King of Sicily. Jin- 
mediately after, Murat announced the change mn 
his political conduct. He bleckaded the eiaile 
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of Ancona, took possession of Florence, where his 
sister-in-law, the Grand Duchess, escaped to save 
her life, and pushed on as far as Modena. Lord Ben- 
tinck, who commanded the British forces in Sicily, 
then concluded an armistice with Murat. Eugene 
Beaaharnais, who had supposed that the Neapoli- 
tan army oald come to his succour, was at length 
undeceived, and obliged to retreat on the Mincio; 
but he fought a battle with Hield-Marshal Belle- 
earde who commanded the Austrians in the room 
of Hiller (Web. 8.), which cost the Jatter the loss 
of $5,000 men, in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
Pouché, who was at Lucca as Comimissary-general 
of Buonaparte, concluded a convention with the 
Neapolitans, in virtue of which ‘Tuscany was re- 
stored to them. The Viceroy, seeing himself 
pressed on the one hand by the Austrians, and on 
the other by the Neapolitans ; and having recei- 
ved intelligence of the entrance of the allies into 
Paris, negotiated an armistice, which was signed 
at Schiarino Rizzino (April 16.) A few days 
after, his friends made an attempt to have hin 
proclaimed King of Italy by the people of Milan. 
but the hatred which the Itahans had for the 
French prevailed over their attachment to the Vice- 
roy, who wisely adopted the resolution of surren- 
dering all the places in the kingdom of Italy to the 
Austrian troops, and retired with his family to 
Crermany. 

The Senate of France had, with all expedition, 
completed and published a pretended constitution 
(April 6.), in which two things especially shock- 
ed the opinion of the public, viz. the care which 
the authors of that production had taken to secure 
the continuance of their own authority with the 
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revenues thereto attached, and the violation of the 
first principle of monarchy of which they had been 
guilty, by arrogating to themselves the right of 
conterring the crown of France on him to whom 
it belonge ‘d by birth-right, and who, far from re- 
nouncing it, had taken care to secure his rights by for- 
mal protestations. Within six days after, the Count 
D'Artois, the King’s Lieutenant-general, arrived 
m Paris, and concluded a convention with the al- 
hes (April 23.), as a prelude to a general peace. 
They engaged to evacuate the territory of France; 
and they settled the terms on which the places pos- 
sessed by the French troops not within their own ter- 
ritories, were to be delivered up. The Kang of France 
hrad landed at Calais (April 25.), and was slowly ap- 
proaching his capital. A declaration, which he pub- 
lished at St Ouen (2. May ), annulled the constitution 
of the Senate, and promised the nation a charter, 
the principles of which were announced in that 
same declaration. Next day Louis A VILL. made 
his solemn entry into Paris. 

The first care of Louis was to conclude peace 
with the Alles. A military convention was first 
signed (May 28.), regulating different points regard- 
ing the maintenance and march of the troops, hes- 
pitals, magazines, &c.; and immediately treatics of 
peace were concluded with the four grand powers 
(May 30.),to which the others acceded. France was 
to return to her ancient limits of January 1. 1792, 
with an augm entation of territory on the north ie 
She likewise retained Avi ignon and the County of 
Venaissin. Louis X VIII. adhered to the principles 
of the alliance of Chanmont, as to the political 
system to be established in europe. 9 England re- 
tamed Malta, but surrendered up the French colo- 
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nies, with the exception of Tobago, St Lucia, and the 
Isle of France, with their dependencies.  Gutana, 
which had been taken from Portugal, was restored. 
Certain secret articles pointed ont the manner 
in which the Alhed Powers were to dispose of 
the territories surrendered by Trance; and an- 
nulled the endowments and donations made by 
Buonaparte in these territories. Certain special 
articles were added with regard to Prussia, which 
annulled the peace of Tulsit, and all its conse- 
qnences, 

In the month of June, the Emperor Alex- 
ander, the King of Prussia, and Prince Metter- 
nich, repaired to London, where they conclud- 
ed anew quadrple alliance, by which the four 
contracting powers engaged to keep on foot an 
armiv of 73,000 men each, until the restoration of 
order in Europe. The sovereigns agreed also, 
during their stay in London, that Belgium should 
be united to Holland, with which it was to form 
one and the same State. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the peace, 
Louis NVIIL. published the charter or Constitution 
which he granted to the nation. This was not acon- 
stitution im the sense which had been attached to 
that word since the year 1759; that is to say, 
body of laws or regulations, fully and finally set- 
tling the prerogative of the King, and the powers 
of the different authorities, as well as the rights 
and privileges of the citizens. It was a declara- 
tion by which the King, in conformity with the 
principles which had prevailed for a century, mo- 
dified the Royal power im certain respects, and 
promised never to exercise it im future except ac- 
cording to the established forms. ‘Thus the Royal 
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anthority, which Louis XVID. derived from his 
ancestors, and which was founded on the ancient 
order of succession, remained inviolate and entire in 
all its branches, which have undergone no modifica- 
tion. Neither had that charter aught in com:uen 
with those metaphysical conventions, which rebel- 
ious subjects have sometines compelled their eap- 
tive or jntimiduted sovereigns to subseribe. ft was 
an emanation of the Royal anthority : a free spon- 
taneous net. The legitimacy of its origin, which 
is verihed by the very dats it bears, guaranteed its 
duration and tts miviolubility. 

The peace of Paris gave rise to ammiltiiude of 
treaties between the Guterent powers of iarope. 
Of these we can only notice a smal number, woteh 
we shall do when we come to speak of the history 
of these countries. Meantime, we mast confine 
our remarks to general adiairs, and more particular- 
ly to those in wineh Prance is concerned, 

An article in the treaty of Paris. of May 30th, 
had stipulated that within the space of two months 
the plempotentiaries of all che powers who hed 
taken part in the late events, France incladed, 
should meet ma general Congress at Vienna, to 
concert the necessary arrangements for completing 
the conditions and reculations of the treaty. “The 
recensiruction of Gerraany into a body politie ; 
the replacing ef Prassia and Austria on a footme 
analogous to the power which they had enjoyed in 
1806 and 1805; the fate of Poland; the establish- 
ment of an independent state between brance and 
Germany ; the newtrality of Switzerland ; the or- 
ganization of Ttaly, which bad been completely sub- 
verted by Buonaparte ; the regulating of the in- 
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demnities which might be claimed by the different 
States who had taken a part in the war; and the 
settling of the territorial exchanges to which these 
claims might give rise, were the important objects 
about which the plenipotentiaries were necessarily 
to be einployed. To these England added one 
subject which might appear foreign to the business 
of that Congress, viz. the question as to the aboli- 
tion of Negro Slavery ; another was the mest un- 
expected event of Napoleon's return, which com- 
pelled the sovercigns of Europe again to take arms, 
and to conquer Trance a second time. 

Owing to different causes, the opening of the 
Congress did not take place till towards the end of 
the year. We may mention, with regard to the 
form of the Congress, that although it was com- 
posed of the plenipotentiaries of all the allies, great 
and small, they never held any general Session. 
The affairs of Germany were kept distinct from 
those of the rest of Europe; the latter, consist- 
ing of the plenipotentiares of the five great 
powers, namely, Austria, France, Great Britain, 
Prussia, and Russia; and the other of the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the remaining eight powers ; Spain, 
Portugal, and Sweden, being added to the first five. 
The questions relating to Germany, were discussed 
at first by Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Hanover, and 
Wurtemberg ; although, afterwards, all the sove- 
reigus of Germany were called into these delibera- 
tions. There were certain aflairs which were pre- 
pared and discussed by special commissions. 

The subject which occasioned the greatest diffi- 
culty, and which was even on the point of disturb- 
ing the unanimity of the Cabinets, was the recon- 
struction of the Prussian monarchy. Prussia was 
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to be restored to all that she had possessed in 
1805, except the principalities of Franconia, which 
were in the possession of Bavaria; the district of 
Bialystock which was annexed to Russia; and 
the Grand duchy of Posnania, which Alexander 
had declared his intention of comprehending in 
the kingdom of Poland which he proposed to 
restore. Frederic Wilham promised to cede to 
Hanover a territory inhabited by between three 
and four hundred thousand souls. For these losses 
he claimed an indemnity ; and as Saxony was the 
only kingdom which could ofter him compensa- 
tion, Great Britain, Russia, and Austria, had con- 
seuted to an acquisition which seemed to be justi- 
fied by the conduct of the King of Saxony, who 
in 1807 had shared the spoils of Prussia, and in 
1813 had made common cause with Buonaparte. 
The Emperor Alexander thus put Prussia in pos- 
session of Saxony, which her troops had till then 
occupied. The manner, however, in which pub- 
lic opinion in England had expressed itself against 
the designs of Prussia, and the insinuations of the 
French mister at Vienna, induced Austria and 
the Cabinet of London to oppose the execution of 
this plan, not only by interesting themselves for 
the preservation of Saxony, but by disputing the 
tlauns advanced by Prussia, and refusing to allow 
the duchy of Warsaw to fall entirely into the hands 
of Russia. The Mmperor Alexander, who con- 
curred entirely with Prussia, supported it with all 
his efforts. Being apprised, however, that Aus- 
tria, France, and Great Britain had just concluded 
an alliance or agreement which appeared to have 
some reference to the fate of Saxony, and wishing 
to remove every ground of misunderstanding, he 
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offered to augment the portion of Prussia on the 
side of Poland, and advised her to be eoutent with 
the moiety of Saxony which was offered ber, and 
to accept the provinces beyond the Thine, which 
were also destined for her. 

The five powers fiiving came to an agree- 
ment on these points (feb. P29, Prederie Au- 
eustus was iivited to come to the nerhbour- 
hood of Vienna. Ever since the battle of Leipsic, 
that Prince had remained ina kind of captivity at 
Predoriesfelde neor Berlin. Ile accepted the im- 
Vitation and repaired to Vienna, but he refused to 
consent to the cessions which they demanded of 
hin. Tis obstinacy induced the five great: powers 
to go to ereater excess; they ordained that, nntal 
the King should have come to a deters teotton, 
Prussia shoaid) renin in possession Gf the whole 
of Saxony. Predene Aveustus was obliged to 
vield to the course of events, and ratified a treaty 
Which was siucned at Vieuna (May is.) That 
part of dis hisedom wlich was ceded to Prussia 
was naued the Duchy of Saxony. 

Phe orsunzation of Germany nto a Confederacy, 
tobe composed of sovercign States, was, wext to the 
setiement of Prussia, the object which occasioned 
the greatest euborrassment. But oas Pranee and 
Russie took mo direct part tn it,and as fer that rea- 
kon It cam scarcery be rid to belone to the class of 


Hairs, wei shell pass tt over tn silence. 


eoneral a 
die same apust Ge done with regerd to all die ne- 
gouitiens concerning Switverian) and italy, of 
Which we stil speal olewhere, 

Gireat Brien bad wiircdnecd the qucstion as to 
Neovo Slavery, oi whieh, ia the neaase of hhmea- 
wuiby and relwion, she @ouanded the entire aboh- 
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tion, by a decree of all Europe. Denmark had 
prohibited that traffic long before England.  Nei- 
ther Austria, Russia, Prussia, nor Sweden, had 
any motive for favouring it; but it was not the 
case with Portugal, Spain, and Vrance, who re- 
ferred, with reason, to the example of England 
herself, for resisting the introduction of any sudden 
change which would be pernicious to the state of 
their colonies, and might ruin the fortune of their 
subjects. These powers readily agreed to combine 
with England for the abolition of the trade; but 
they wished that it should be left to each of them 
to fix the term on which they could do so to the 
most advantage. This question was made the sub- 
ject of discussion in the conferences between the 
eight powers at Vienna. Lord Castlereagh de- 
manded, in the name of the British government, 
that all the powers should announce their adhesion 
to the general principle of the abolition of the slave 
trade, and their wish to carry that measure into 
effect with the shortest possible delay. This pro- 
position was unanimously adopted ; but the other 
proposal which he made, to inquire into the pos- 
sibility of an immediate abolition, or at least, into 
the period when each of the powers might be able 
to fix its ultimate abolition ; and a third by which 
he wished to obtain an immediate partial abolition 
of that trathe, met with the most decided resist- 
ance on the part of the three States who had fo- 
reign colonies. As the four other powers had no 
right to interfere in the internal legislation of these 
States, the Declaration which the Congress pub- 
lished (Feb. 8.) proclaimed the principle recog- 
mised by them all, viz. that the determination of 
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the penod when the trade was to cease generally 
should be Jeft to the nesotiations of the contract- 
Mie DOWEPS, 

Purope was in the entoyiment of apparent tran- 
qaikiy, when Puorcarte cquitted dfba. lunded 
with a thousand acaventurers on the sheres of 
Pranee (Acarel do). tmivided dis former frends to 
join him, and decewing the uihabitanits by pretend. 
me to be au One by Austria, marched towards 
Paris, wlieh he catered within twenty davs after 
Jas Tandies. "Phe tome and the Noval Family 
were genin oblived to retire to Liile. When Lonis 
arrived din that city, he stuned aa ordonance for 
disbending the army; bet the vreater part of the 
traops had already sworn wlegiance to the ueerper, 
Pinca Gisele vaseenre at Lille, the Kaine retired 
to Grhont (Mar So.) smc edey puldisied a new 
consitition (April 222), under the title of Fhe 
ehh Houal “let to the Coustilacion of the Finpore. 
One of the avacles which it contained, pronounced 
the perpetual banishinent of the Bourbons. In 
order to Satter the partisans of the sovercign peo- 
ple, this act was submitted for their acceptance, 
and }ouonaparte sunmmoned an assembly of extra- 
ordinary deputies, to meet in the Champ de Mai. 
Tie ikewise summoned a Chaniber of the Hepre- 
sentatives, or Lecislative oe The meeting of 
the Champ de Mat wos held; and two days alter, 
a Chateber of Peers, created by Isuopeparte, and 
a Chamber of the Representatives of the ination, 
opened their sessions. 

ro soon as the news of the landing of Paona- 
parte m France was received at Vienna, the eight 
contracting powers published a declaration, im- 
perting, that as Buonaparte had thes broken the 
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convention which had placed him in the [sland of 
Elba. he had destroyed the only legal tithe on 
which jis existence depeuded, and had thus for- 
feited all relations, civil and social. ‘The allied so- 
vereizns refused to receive the letters by wlich he 
announced to them that he had again taken pos- 
session of the throne of France. Being of option, 
that the time was come for exec uling the cugage- 
ments they had contracted at Chaumont, the four 
powers who had participated in that treaty, re- 
newed their engagements by new treaties of al- 
Hance (March 2 2). They promised to combine 
ali thei forces fir maintaintiy the treaty of Paris 
of Niay 30th Lst4, and to set on toot, each of 
them, an army of 180,000 mon, By an addition- 
al convention, Creat DBritam undertook to pay 
to the three others, subsidies to the amount of 
B,002.000F Sterling per ania. All the princes of 
the Germaune Confederation, — Portugal, Sardinia, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Denmark, ac- 
ceded to this alhance; and Great Britain granted 
subsidies to them all, proportioned to the forces 
which they might send ito the field. Of all the 
powers having plenipotentiaries at Vienna, Spain 
and Sweden only declined entering into this al- 
hance. The King of Spain refused his accession, 
as being coutrary to lis dignity ; he would have 
had no objections to have become a principal 
party, and he cooperated as such in the war. As 
for Sweden, she was too mech occupied with the 
corauest of Norway to take any part in the deh- 
verance of -ranee. 

Phere was stil another monareh who had not 
joined the allianee of Vienna, aud that was Joa- 
clan Murat. The hing of France had te 
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to acknowledge him as King of Naples, and Lord 
Castlereagh had declared at Vienna, that Great 
Britain could not. treat with Murat, as he had 
not. fulfilled his engagements . and, therefore, that. 
it depended on the Congress to decide as_ to 
the fate of the kingdom of Naples. ‘These de- 
elarations mduced Murat to take arms; never- 
theless, he continned to dissemble, until he Jearn- 
ed that Buonaparte had arrived at Lyons. Then 
it was that he threw off the mask. He marched 
at the head of his army towards the Po, and issued 
a proclamation (March 30.), by which he pro- 
claimed liberty to all the inhabitants of Italy. The 
Austrian army in that. peninsula, immediately put 
themselves in motion to oppose lnm. Being de- 
feated at Tolentino by General Bianchi (May 2.), 
he retreated first to Naples, and after a short stay 
there, he took refuge in France. The government 
of Ferdinand IV. was again restored. 

Meantime, as the partisans of Buonaparte, and 
the revolutionists every where, were at vreat pains 
to propayate and cherish doubts as to the deter- 
mination of the allied sovereigns to follow up the 
act of the 13th March, which had been adopted at 
a time when it was hoped that lrance would have 
no more need of foreign aid ; the allied sovereigns 
deemed it necessary to make known the expres- 
sion of their principles by a solemn act; to which 
they gave the form of a process-verbal, or edict, 
signed by the plenipotentiaries of the eight powers. 
The publication of that act was equivalent toa 
declaration of war against Buonaparte. Tt opened 
the eyes of those credulous followers on whom the 
usurper had till then imposed the belief, that Aus- 
ria and Itussia were on friendly terms with hin. 
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All the negotiations of the Congress of Vienna 
being terminated by the signing of the Act of the 
Germanic Confederation, which took place on June 
Sth, the plenipotentiaries of the eight contracting 
powers nest day signed the ct of Congress, which 
Was a recapitvlation or abstract of all their pre- 
ceding regulations, either by particular treaties 
or by declarations and edicts, (or protocols, as they 
are sometimes ealled at Viera), relative to Po- 
land, the territorial ;rangements mt Germany, the 
Germanic Confederation, the kingdom of the Ne- 
therlands, Switzerland, Italy, Portugal, the navi- 
gation of rivers, the rank of diplomatic agents, and 
the form of accessions and rathications of the act 
itself. “Phas did the most august assembly which 
had ever taben pliee terminate its labours. 

Anwarmy of 1,560,000 men were preparing to 
invade France, bat the struvgle against Buona- 
parte was decided by abort 200.000 5 and not more 
than SUOLQ8O foreigners set foot on the soi of 
France. ‘Lhe alltes had formed four armies, viz. 

Vhe Ariuy of the Netherlands, commanded by 
Lord Wellington, consistig of 71,000) English, 
Hanoveriers, and Branswickers, with the troops of 
the Netherlands and Nassau. 

the ctrmy of the Lower Rhine, eonsisting of 
140 O80 Proaesiais, ander the comand of Blacher. 

The ray of the Cpper Rhine, consaanded by 
Sclivarizenbere, and consisting of 130,006 Aastrian 
and 124.000 German troups. 

Phe cermeyof the Midaie Ratw YOO MO0 strony, 
wander toe command of Bareley de toliy. They 
Wee to be statned between the two preceeding 
innes, but they were unable to arrive in tune at 
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the scene of action, and the campaign was decided 
by the first two armies alone. 

The forces of Buonaparte amounted to 213 000 
men, exclusive of 147,000 of the national iia 
to be employed in garrison. He had divided them 
into eight armies. That of the north, which he 
commanded himself, consisted of 108,000 men. 

Buonaparte opened the campaign on the Loth 
June, by detaching a second corps across the Sam- 
bre, to attack the Prussian General Zieten, who 
was obliged to yield to the superior strength of 
the enemy, and retire towards Fleurus. Next day 
the Duke of Brunswick, who had left Brussels at 
the head of [2,000 men to support the Prussians, 
was killed at Quatre Bras, although Marshal Ney, 
who commanded the Lrench, sustained a consider- 
able loss; on the same day Marshal Blucher was 
defeated at Ligny, but he retired in the greatest 
order to Brie. Buonaparte from that moment re- 
solved to attack Wellington, who gave him battle 
at Waterloo, or Mont St Jean. The combat was 
continued, with various success, from morning till 
fonr o'clock, when the Prussians, consisting of 
Cieneral Bulows division, and commanded by 
GBlucher in person, approached the field of battle, 
and fell suddenly on the right wing of the French, 
while Buonaparte supposed that the whole Prus- 
sian army was engaged with Grouchy, whom he 
had sent against them with a detachment of 40.000 
men, On the first appearance of the Prussians, 
Buonaparte supposed that tt was General Cronehy, 
who atter having defeated the Prussians, was march- 
ing to the support of his nght wing. The tact is, 
that General Thielmans having been attacked by 
Grouchy near Wavre, Blacher had sent him word 
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to defend himself the best way he could, and did 
not allow himself to be diverted from his original 
plan of falling upon the right wing of Buonaparte. 
When Buonaparte at length discovered his error, 
he lost all resolution. His army were panic- 
struck, and fled in all directions. He was himself 
nearly taken prisoner, having escaped with great 
difficulty. The Germans have given this battle 
the name of Pelle Alliance, from the house where 
Blucher and Wellington met after the action. Of 
120,000 French, 60,000 were either taken or killed 
in the two days of the 16th and 18th June 1815; 
64,000 Tnelish, and 50,000 Prussians were en- 
gaged in the battle. The English lost [4,000 men 
on the [8th, and the Prussians 33,000 in the two 
engagements of the 16th and [8th. 

Buonaparte made his escape to Paris, but the 
Chamber of Representatives, composed of the par- 
tisans of the Revolution of 1789, and of Repub- 
licans who had no wish to promote the interest 
of Buonaparte, except as an instrument for the 
execution of their own plans, determined to take 
advantage of the contempt into which he had fallen 
to get rid of his presence. ‘They required lim to 
give in his demission (June 22.), and he abdicated 
in favour of his son. ‘The Chambers appointed a 
government commission, at the head of which they 
placed Vouché, who sent deputies to Heidelberg, 
where the head-quarters of the Allied Sovereigns 
then were, with a commission to treat with them 
on the basis of the national independence, and the 
inviolability ef the soil of France. But as there 
Was 10 mention made in these propositions about 
the restoration of the King, the allies refused to 
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treat until Buonaparte should first be delivered ap 
to them. 

Buonaparte had demanded of Wellington and 
Blacher, passperts for quitting France ; and on be- 
Ing refised, the government commission conveyed 
him to Rochefort, where he was to embark on 
board a frigate and go to America. But Cap- 
tain Maitland, who was cruizing off that port with 
an Mnetish vessel, prevented him from leaving the 
place u:ess he wenld surrender to the English, 
on which condition he premised to enarantee his 
life. Phe danger beeonmine every day more press- 
ing, he at length saw hinself compelled to sabinit. 
The Bellerophon, with DBuonaparte on board, ar- 
rived in Porbay (July 24.). but the Pnehish Go- 
vermpent would uot permit the General to set toot 
on and. By a convention signed by the alhes at 
Paris (Ang. 2), England took upon herself the 
charge of keeping guard over hina at St Flelena. 
Ite was accordingly transported to that island, 
where he remained till bis death, which happened 
May 5th 1821. 

After the battle of the 18th June, Wellmgton 
and Blucher marched immediately to Paris, as 
did also the army of Schwartzenbere by way of 
Nancy. Davoust had qotied the fugitives 5; and as 
Grouchy had had the good fortune to save fis di- 
vision, they were enabled to form a new army of 
60,000 men, which made some attempts to de- 
fend Paris. Several engagements took place at 
Sevres and Issy; after which Marshal Davoust 
announced to the two Field-Marshals that Paris 
was on the point of surrendering. A vapitulation 
was signed at St Cloud (July 3.), and the French 
ammy retired behind the Loire. 
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The affies occupied Paris on the 7th July, and 
Louis KX VUIL. entered on the following day. With- 
in two days after the Allied Sovereigns arrived. An 
ordonance of 24th July declared twenty-nine indi- 
viduals, named in 1814, unworthy of their country, 
as having sat in the Chamber of Buonaparte, and 
eworn the banishment of the Bourbons. Nine- 
teen persons accused of having betrayed the King 
before the 23d March, were remitted to the tri- 
bunals ; thirty-eight other individuals were order- 
ed to qait Paris. These latter were in general re- 
lapsed regicides, that is, persons who, after having 
obtatned pardon tn 1814, had, in 1815, stened the 
banishment of the Bourbons; for the King never 
broke bis word of honour given to the primary 
regicides, to leave them to the remonstrances of 
their own conscience. Some menths after (fan. 
12. 1816), the ordonance of July 24th was changed 
into a law: with this modification, that the relap- 
sed regicides were to be exiled from the soil of 
France. Of the individuals arraigned before the 
tribunals, two only were executed, Marshal Ney 
and Colonel Labedoyere; a third (Lavalette), was 
saved by the courage of his wife. The clemency 
of the King threw a veil over all other crimes. 

The army of the Loire submitted to the King ; 
but the war continued, nevertheless, fur some time 
on the frontiers of France, as it was a part of the 
plan of the allies to occupy all the fortresses ; and 
the greater part of the commandants refused to 
receive them. The allies were at length con- 
vinced, that in order to secure the tranquillity of 
France, it was necessary to take more vigorous 
measures than they had done in 1814; but it was 
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not until the month of September that their plan 
was sufhciently matured to enable them to open 
negociations with France. They had many difh- 
culties to encounter; and the treaty between 
France and the Allies was not signed until the 
20th November. According to that treaty, France 
made several territorial cessions to the Nether- 
lands, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, Switzerland, and 
the King of Sardinia. 

It was agreed, that Vrance should pay to the 
allies a pecuniary indemnity of seven hundred mil- 
lions of francs; that 150,000 of the alhed troops 
should occupy certain places in Vrance for five 
years; and that they should be paid and maintain- 
ed by Ivance. Dy an additional article, they en- 
gaged reciprocally to concert measures for obtain- 
ing the entire and final abolition of the slave trade. 

The same day, Austria, Great Britain, Prussia 
and Russia, concluded an alliance for the following 
purposes :—(1.) The maintenance of the treaties 
and conventions which had just’ been concluded : 
And, (2.) The perpetual execlasion of Napoleon 
Buonaparte and Ins family from the sovereignty of 
France ; the maintenance of tranquillity in that 
country; aud the suppression of revolutionary prin- 
ciples, so that they might never again distract 
France, or threaten the repose of Lurope. Vor 
this twofold object, the allies agreed to furnish their 
contingents as determined by the alliance of Chau- 
mont ; finally, they agreed to have another person- 
al conference in the course of the year 1S18. 

Prior to this quadruple alliance which, by securing 
the maintenance of the Bourbon dynasty on the 
throne of France, forms one of the bases of the new 
political system of Luurope, the Minperors of Aus- 
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tria and Russia, and the King of Prussia, signed 
at Paris (Sept. 26.) an Act, known by the name 
of the Holy Alliance, which forms the second basis 
of the same system. The allied sovereigns there- 
by declared their firm determination to take no o- 
ther rule for their conduct than the precepts of the 
Christian religion. They promised to continue in 
the indissoluble bonds of brotherly union, and to 
be ready on all occasions, and in all places, to sue- 
cour and assist each other—to consider themselves 
but as members of the same Christian nation, and 
as delegated by Providence to govern three branch- 
es of the same family ; and finally, to receive into 
the same alliance all other powers who were will- 
ing to profess the same principles which had dic- 
tated that act. All the Christian powers in Kurope 
acceded to the treaties and conventions of the 20th 
November 1815, except Sweden, who had taken 
no share in the war. ‘They all entered into the 
Holy Alliance, except the King of Great Britain 
who, while he fully sanctioned the principles set 
forth in that Act, was prevented from signing it, 
because, according to the constitutional custoin of 
Iengland, the Sovereign signs nothing without the 
countersigning of a responsible minister. 

Here it will be necessary brietly to point out 
the more important events which happened since 
18]1 in the other European States, and the chan- 
ges which were produced in others by the Con- 
gress of Vienna. 

Portugal seemed destined to be nothing more 
in future than a dependency of Brazil, m a poli- 
tical point of view, as she already was of England 
with respect to agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce. The latter power attached so great an 
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importance to the abolition of the slave trade, that 
by a treaty signed during the conferences at Vi- 
enna, she had purchased the effective cooperation 
of Portugal ia this measure, by giving up all the 
advantages which she had reserved to herself by 
the treaty of Rio Janeiro of February 19th 1810, 
which she consented to annul ; nevertheless, Por- 
tugal only prohibited her subjects conditionally 
from earrying on the slave trade in that part of 
Africa lying to the nerth of the Equator. 

In Spain, the Extraordinary Cortes then assembled 
at Cadiz, after having published a decree, January 
1. 1811, importing that they could make no treaty 
with France until the King enjoyed full hberty, 
and that he could not be regarded as at liberty 
until he had taken the constitutional oath, finished 
the work which they pretended had been intrusted 
to their hands. Jbeir constitution, which was 
founded on the principle of the sovereignty of the 
people, intrusted the legislative power to a popu- 
Jar assembly, and the execution of the laws to a 
functionary without influence or authority, although 
decorated with the title of a King, was published 
on the 18th of March 1812. Contrary to all his- 
tory, that production of revolutionary fanaticism 
was announced to the world as the genuine an- 
cient constitution of Spain. The Cortes termi- 
nated their session on the 20th September 1813. 
The new or ordinary Cortes, convened in the con- 
stitutional form at the rate of one deputy for every 
70,000 inbabitants, without distinction of fortune 
or estate, transferred their sitting to Madrid to- 
wards the end of the year. It was this extraordi- 
nary meeting ef the Cortes that concluded a treaty 
of friendship and alliance (July 28. 1813) with 
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the Emperor of Russia at Weliki-Louki, where 
he had then his head-quarters. Alexander there 
acknowledged the Cortes and their constitution. 
That acknowlegment was extremely simple. A- 
lexander could not treat except with the zovern- 
ment then established. “Chat government acted in 
the name of Terdinand VII., and their actings 
were to be regarded as lesan so long as that 
prince had not disavowed them. The Emperor 
of Russia had neither the will nor the power to 
Jend his sanction to an order of things which had 
not the approbation of a King in the full enjoy- 
ment of liberty. It was in this saine sense tliat 
the King of Prussia entered into an alliance with 
the Spanish government, by a treaty which was 
signed at Basle (Jan. 20. PST). 

After returning from the campaign of 1813, Ba- 
onaparte considering Spain as lost, resolved to 
set Perdinand VIL. at Lberty; but in the hope of 
turning that tardy act of justice to his advantage’ 
by making that prince lus friend, he represented 
Spain as overrun with Jacobinism, which was la- 
bouring to overturn the throne, and to substitute 
arepublic in its place; and he accused Eneland as 
having favoured that project. Ferdinand VII. de- 
manded that a deputation of the Regency should 
be admitted to a personal interview with him, who 
might inform kim as to the reel state of matters. 
Buonaparte, who executed with despatch what- 
ever he had once resolved, tound this mode of 
proceeding too slow. He empowered MI. de la 
Forét, whom he had sent to Valencay to conclude 
a treaty with his captive, by which the latter was 
acknowledged King of Spain; and promised, on 
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hie part, to cause the English troops to evacuate 
the whole of that kingdom. 

Ferdinand VII. sent his minister, the Duke of 
San Carlos, to Madrid, for the ostensible purpose 
of communicating that treaty to the Regency, but 
in reality to take cognizance of the state of affairs. 
The Regency refused to acknowledge the treaty of 
Valencay, because the King was not at liberty. 
Buonaparte being apprised of this difhculty, im- 
mediately released Ferdinand (Mar. 7. 1814). He 
set out on his return to his dominions, but per- 
formed his journey slowly, that be might have lei- 
sure to obtain personal information, as to the spi- 
rit which reigned among the Spaniards. He was 
goon convinced, that the people, attached to their 
religion, and to the family of their lawful prince, 
were very indifferent about the constitution of the 
Cortes, and that that assembly enjoyed very little 
influence or authority. Sixty members of the Cor- 
tes had even protested against an Act which, by 
degrading the Royal Dignity, was preparing the 
way for establishing a democracy. On his ar- 
rival at Valencia, Ferdinand abrogated the consti- 
tution of 1812, and directed his course towards 
Madrid, which he entered on the 17th May. The 
people every where expressed their attachment to 
a prince, whose arrival they hailed as the return 
of justice and order; though it is foreign to our 
purpose to narrate why that hope has not been 
realized. 

Great Britain was the power which acted the most 
conspicuous part during the era of which we have 
given the preceding historical sketch. ‘The forti- 
tude and perseverance with which she had prose- 
cuted hex system of policy, after the breaking of 
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the peace of Amiens, was crowned with the most 
complete success ; and the plan conceived by Mr 
Pitt, but which that great statesman had despaired 
ever to see carried into execution, became the cor- 
ner-stone of the future policy of Europe. Great 
Britain was the mainspring of the alliance, which 
in 1813 undertook the deliverance of Europe. 
She made the most extraordinary efforts in raising 
armies, and granting supplies for maintaining the 
troops of the Continental nations. 

A mental calamity, with which George III. had 
been afflicted towards the end of the year 1810, ob- 
liged the Parliament to establish a regency. That 
important charge belonged of night to the presump- 
tive heir to the crown; but as the ministry were 
apprehensive that the Prince of Wales might in 
sume respects change the system of the existing 
Government, the Parliament passed an Act (Dec. 
31.), which restricted the authority of the Regent 
to one year. The Prince Regent submitted to 
these modifications. He exercised the regency at 
first with a limited power; but, after the year 
1812, when the prospects of his Majesty's reco- 
very were considerably diminished, he continued 
to exercise the Royal authority until bis father's 
death, which happened January 29. 1820, when 
the Prince then assumed the title of George IV. 
The Regent found the kingdom at war with Rus- 
sia and Sweden; but it was only in appearance, and 
without effective hostilities. Lord Castlereagh, 
who, since the year 1812, had been at the head 
of foreign affairs, listened with eagerness to the 
first advances which these two powers made to- 
wards a mutual accommodation. Peace was signed 


at Orebro (July 12.), firat with Sweden, and a 
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few days after with Russia. ‘The former, in indi- 
rect terms, abandoned the principles of the armed 
neutrality of the North. We shall have occasion 
hereafter to revert to the stipulations of the treaty 
signed with Russia. , 

Another and a more remote enemy had at. that 
time made their appearance. Since the year 1803, 
there had existed a misunderstanding between Great 
Britain and the United States of America, whose lu- 
crative commerce with France was fettered by the 
principles maintained in Iingland as to the freedom 
of navigation. The Americans, on their side, publish- 
ed several Acts against the commerce of the ling- 
lish, such as that of 1Sth April 1806, which pro- 
hibited the importation of English merchandise. 
Lrom an apprehension that the Continental system 
might involve the Republic in a war either with 
France or with [ngland, the Congress passed a 
law, known by the name of the Non-tercovrse 
Act (April 26. 1808), which prohibited the Ame- 
ricans from all trade with foretgn ports, and for- 
bade foreigners to carry on trade between one port 
of the United States and another. In the follow- 
ing year, they proceeded farther. An Act of Con- 
vress (March 1.) interdicted all commerce after the 
date of May 20. 1809, between the Americans 
and Great Britain, France, and her dependencies. 

The negotiations which were set on foot with 
Ingland, instead of bringing them to a better under- 
standing, only set them more at variance. A new 
Act of Congress (March 1. 1810) forbade any 
Vrench or English vessel to enter the ports of 
the United States. Within two months after, the 
Congress published another Act, which removed 
the embargo of April 26th 1808, but left in force 
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the Act of March 1.; declaring, that if France or 
Great Britain would modify their decrees as to 
the commerce of neutral States before the month 
of March 1811, and that if, when one of these 
powers had set an example of such modification, 
the other did not do the same within the space of 
three months, the original Non-tntercourse Act 
would be again put in force against that power. 

In a short time there arose other subjects of 
complaint on the part of the Americans. They 
disputed with the English the right of impressing 
seamen born in the British isles, wherever they 
found thein ; a right whieh they exereised im vir- 
tue of a fundamental law which does not allow 
any individual, bora the subject of one country, 
the liberty of depriving himself of that quality, or 
denaturalizing himself, by becoming a resident in 
another country. Already several acts of violence 
had been committed, when the President of the 
United States declared war against England, June 
18.1812. That declaration took place at the ve- 
ry time when the chief motive for the war had 
ceased to exist; for Great Britain, imitating the 
example which Buonaparte had set her, revoked 
at the same time the obnoxious Orders of which the 
Americans complained. 

That war, so unseasonably undertaken by the 
American government, did them little honour. 
Tbe American shipping annoyed and injured the 
commerce of the English; and the Americans 
fought with great bravery both by sea and land, 
particalarly in Canada. But as they had ne fleet, 
they could neither protect their coasts nor their 
capital, which was taken by assault. Vice-Admi- 
ral Cochrane and General Rosa entered the Poto- 
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mac, and destroyed Washington, the seat of the Con- 
gress and the government. From the commence- 
ment of 1813, the Imperor Alexander had inter- 
posed his aediauon for putting an end to this war, 
which diverted the efforts of the English for effect- 
ing the deliverance of the Continent. The peace 
which was siened at Ghent (December 24. 1814), 
restored friendship and amity between the two 
parties, without coming to any decision as to the 
two principal complaints which had induced the 
English to take up arms. 

The financial system of Great Britain underwent 
an essential alteration, by the adoption of a plan 
presented by Mr Vansittart, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, introducing certain modifications relative 
to the accumulation of the sinking fund. The ex- 
penditure of the government in 1815, amounted 
to 77,337,475L sterling, of which Ireland cost 
8,651,335. sterling. The interest of the nation- 
al cebt amounted to 36,607,] 282. sterling, of 
which 13,182,5102 were applied to the sinking 
fund. Great Britain paid to the States of the 
Continent, in 1813, 11,400,0002 sterling, under 
the name of subsidies ; 24,107 ships, and 105,030 
seamen, were employed in commerce. In 1814, 
these numbers were augmented one-seventh more. 
At this latter period, their navy consisted of 1044 
ships of war, 100,000 sailors, and 32,600 marines ; 
the Jand forces amounted to 302,490 men, includ- 
ing 63,000 inilitia. 

Holland, and the other powers whieh had an 
ciently formed the Republie of the United Pro- 
vinces, after having been for two years united to 
France, resumed once more their national indepen- 
dence. After the battle of Leipsic, when the corps 


, 


of Generals Bulow and Winzingerode approached 
that country, the partisans of the Prince of Orange at 
the Hague, with M. de Hogendorps at their head, 
mounted the ancient cockade, established a pro- 
visional government (Nov. 17. 1813), and invited 
the heir of the last Stadtholder to return and place 
himself at the head of the government. The 
Trench troops, finding themselves too weak to de- 
fend the country at once against the allies and 
against the inhabitants, quietly took their depar- 
ture. The Prince of Orange having arrived at 
Amsterdain (Dec. 1.), was proclaimed Sovereign 
Prince of the Low Countries ; but he accepted 
that dignity, on the condition that his power should 
be limited by a constitution; a plan of which he 
caused to be drawn up, which was adopted and 
sworn to in an assembly of the Representatives. 
During the sojourn of the allied sovereigns in 
England, it was agreed, that in order to oppose a 
barrier to France on the side of the North, Hol- 
Jand and Belgium should be united under the 
same government. A treaty, concluded at the 
same time in London (Aug. 13. 1814), restored 
to the Dutch all their ancient colonies, with 
the exception of the Cape of Good Hope, Es- 
sequibo, Berbice, and Demarara. According to 
the regulations of the treaty of Vienna, the bishop- 
ric of Lucca and the duchy of Luxemburg were 
ceded to the sovereign prince, on condition that he 
should make a part of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion. It was at this time that he received the 
title of King of the Netherlands. By the second 
treaty of Paris, this new kingdom obtained a slight 
increase of territory, and a sum of sixty millions 
of francs, for constructing a line of fortresses. 
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The superficial extent of that kingdom, with the 
duchy of Luxemburg, amounted to 1164 square 
miles, with a population of 5,460,000 seuls ; be- 
sides the population of its colonies, amounting to 
1,726,000 inhabitants. 

As it had been found impossible to complete 
the number of troops which Switzerland was to 
furnish to Buonaparte, according to the convention 
of September 27. 1803, a new capitulation was 
concluded in 1812, which reduced them to 12,000 
men. When the allies approached the Ithine, 
about the end of 1813, Switzerland vainly flatter- 
ed herself, that they would grant her the privilege 
of neutrality. The allied troops had to traverse 
the territory of the Confederacy, in order to enter 
France. The public opinion then declared itself, 
by annulling the Act of Medzation which united 
Switzerland to France; but this opinion was not 
unanimous as to the future constitution of the 
country. Of the thirteen ancient cantons, eight 
concluded a Confederation, on the principle which 
granted an equality of rights to every component 
part of the union; and to this the new cantons 
gave in their adherence. Berne, Friburg, and 
Underwalden, refused to take a part in it. The 
Grisons reestablished their ancient form of go- 
vernment. The intervention of foreign powers 
quashed the civil war with which that coun- 
try was threatened; and, after many difhcul- 
ties, a new Confederation of the nineteen cantons 
was signed at Zurich (Sept. 8. 1814.) There 
still remained, however, several litigated points to 
be decided, which were settled by the Congress 
of Vienna, who declared that the perpetual neu- 
trality of Switzerland should be acknowledged by 
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all the other powers; and that the Valais, in the 
territory of Geneva, and the principality of Neuf- 
chatel, should make a part of the Confederation, 
as three additional cantons. The Swiss States 
having acceded to this declaration (May 27. 1815), 
it was renewed, confirmed, and sanctioned by the 
Allied Powers, in a second declaration signed at 
Paris (Nov. 20.) 

In consequence of a convention concluded at 
Turin with Prince Borghese, Governor-General of 
the French provinces beyond the Alps, Field-Mar- 
shal Bellegarde had taken possession of Piedmont 
In name of the King of Sardinia. Soon after, 
Victor Emanuel took the reins of government 
into his own hands. By the first peace of Paris, 
he recovered Nice, and about two-thirds of Savoy. 
A secret article of that treaty secured him the 
possession of the State of Genoa, which was con- 
firmed by the treaty of Vienna; but he ceded to 
the canton of Geneva, certain districts in Savoy. 
The second peace of Paris restored him that part 
of the province which had been given to France 
in 1814. The Sardinian monarchy thus compre- 
hended an extent of 1500 square miles, with 
3,700,000 inhabitants. 

The convention of Fontainbleau had disposed 
of the duchies of Placentia, Parma and Guastalla, 
in favour of the Archduchess Maria Louisa, and 
her son Napoleon. This disposition was keenly 
opposed at Vienna by the House of Bourbon, 
who espoused the interest of the young King of 
Etruria, the lawful heir to these estates. Never- 
theless the Congress of Vienna adjudged the States 
of Parma to the Archduchess, without making 
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mention of her son, or deciding the question as to 
their reversibility ; a point which was not deter- 
mined tll the treaty of Paris of June 10. 1817, 
between Austria and Spain. After the death of 
the Archduchess, the States of Parma are to pass 
to the Queen-Dowager of Etruria and her son. 
They contain about 102 square miles, and 380,000 
inhabitants. 

The Archduke Francis, the heir of IIercules 
IIJ., the Jast Duke of Modena of the House of 
Iisté, was restored to the duchy of Modena and its 
appurtenances, about the beginning of 1814.0 The 
whole comprehends a surface of 96 square miles, 
with 388,000 inhabitants. 

According to an article of the treaty of Vienna, 
Lucea, under the ttle of a duchy, was given up, 
not to the young King of Etruria, the lawful heir 
of the States of Parma, but to his mother, Queen 
Maria-Louisa, and her deseendants in the male 
line. Besides, the Emperor and the Grand Duke 
of ‘Tuscany were bound to pay her a supplement- 
ary annuity of 500,000 francs until the death of 
the Archduchess Maria-Louisa, when the Duchess 
of Lucca, or her heirs, are to have the States of 
Parina; and the duchy of Lucca is to devolve to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, on condition of ced- 
ing to the Duke of Modena certain districts con- 
tiguous to his estates. The duchy of Lucca is 
the most populous country in Europe. It con- 
tains about 137,500 inhabitants within 193 square 
miles. 

The grand duchy of Tuscany, which Murat’s 
troops had occupied about the beginning of the 
year 1814, was restored to its lawful sovereign, 


the Archduke Ferdinand IU (May 1,), who then 
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gave up the Principality of Wurtzburg to the King 
of Bavaria. By the treaty of Vienna, that prince 
obtained the State of Presidi, part of the island 
of Kiba, and the Imperial fiefs included in these 
States ; containing 395 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 1,178,000 souls. The property of Piom- 
bino was restored to the family of Buoncompagni, 
whom Buonaparte had dispossessed. The Grand 
Duke is to succeed to the duchy of Lucca; but 
he must then give up his territories in Bobemia to 
his brother the Imperor, which are very consider- 
able, and destined for the young Duke of Reich- 
stadt, son of the Arehduchess Maria- Louisa. 

Buonaparte having found it impossible to over- 
come the perseverance of Pius VIT., had set hinr 
at. liberty about the beginning of the year 1814. 
The Sovereign Pontiff returned to lis Estates 
amidst the general acclamations of the people, and 
restored every thing to the footing in which they 
had been before the usurpation of the French. 
Nobody was molested on the score of his political 
conduct. The Order of the Jesuits, suppressed 
in 1772, was restored by a Bull, as a necessary 
barrier to oppose thé doctrines of the Revolution. 
The Congress of Vienna restored to the Sovereign 
Ponti the Marches and Legatines, with the ex- 
ception of a portion of territory situated to the 
north of the Po, which was annexed to the king- 
dom of Venetian Lombardy. The Ecclesiastical 
States at present contain a surface of 500 square 
miles, anda population of two millions. 

The extravagant conduct of Joachim Murat, pro- 
moted the restoration of the Bourbons to the throne 
of Naples. ‘This was eftected by the expedition which 
Austria had despatched in 1815 against Murat, 
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in consequence of the alliance offensive and de- 
fensive which that Court bad concluded at Vienna 
with Ferdinand IV. (April 29. 1815), who made 
his entry into Naples on the 17th June. A sbort 
time after, Murat, at the head of a small band of 
adventurers, thought of imitating the example of 
his brother-in-law. He landed at Pizzo, in Cala- 
bria (Oct. 9.), where he hoped to be welcomed 
by his former adherents; but the peasantry com- 
bined against him; he was arrested, tried by a 
court-martial, and shot (Oct. 10.) The kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies has an extent of 1,780,000 miles, 
and 6,600,000 inhabitants. 

After Ferdinand IV. had retired into Sicily, that 
Island was put under the protection of the Eng- 
lish, who had there an army of 15,000 men, witha 
considerable fleet. General Lord Bentinck, who 
commanded the English troops, used all his influence 
to introduce the British constitution into that island. 
The Queen, who was at the head of the opposite 
party, was obliged to leave her family. From that 
moment the English remained masters of Palermo. 
But after the first peace of Paris, Ferdinard IV. 
resumed the reins of government ; and before em- 
barking for Naples, he annulled the constitution 
of 1812. 

Corfu, the only one of the Jonian islands which 
was not yet in the power of the English, was 
given up to them by the Convention of Paris (April 
23.1814). The fate of these islands was decided 
by a treaty concluded at the same place between 
Austria and Great Britain, Prussia and Russia. 
They were combined into a free and independent 


State (Nov. 5.), under the name of the United 
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States of the Jonian Islands, and placed under the 
immediate and exelusive protection of Great Britain. 

By the events of the years 1813 and 1814, 
the House of Austria gained possession of all that 
belonged to her in Italy, either before or in con- 
sequence of the peace of Campo Formio. A small 
portion of Ferrara to the north of the Po was 
ceded to her, as were the Valteline, Bormie, Chia- 
venna, and the ancient republic of Ragusa. The 
Emperor constituted all these possessions into a 
separate and particular State, under the title of 
the Kingdom of Venetian Lombardy. Independ- 
ently of these, Austria recovered the Hlyrian pro- 
vinces, of which she also formed a distinct king- 
dom. By a treaty signed at Vienna with lussia, 
she likewise gained possession of the part of eastern 
Galicia which she had ceded to Alexander in 1809, 
and the exclusive property of Wieliczka, which 
was then divided between her and the duchy of 
Warsaw. ‘The Austrian monarchy, in its present 
state, contains a surface of 12,000 square mules, 
and a population of twenty-nine millions. 

It was a more difficult matter to reorganize the 
monarchy of Prussia. We have mentioned the nego- 
tiations, in consequence of which she acquired about 
a half of the kingdom of Saxony. The Congress of 
Vienna restored to her not only a part of ancient 
Prussia, now called the Grand Duchy of Posnania, 
and all the other possessions which she had lost 
by the convention of Vienna, (Dec. 15. 1805, ) 
and the peace of Tilsit (with the exception of 
Dialystock, Anspach, Baireuth, Westtriesland, and 
Hildesheim), but also a considerable territory on 


the left bank of the Rhine, the Grand Duchy of 
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Berg, the Duchy of Westphalia, Swedish Pome- 
rania, and the sovereignty of several other primci- 
palities and counties. These territorial arrange- 
ments were not concluded till 1819. The Prus- 
sian monarchy contains a surface of 5028 square 
tuiles, anda population of nearly 11 millions. 

The sovereign princes and free cities of Ger- 
many were united by an Act signed at Vienna, un- 
der the name of the Germanic Confederation. All 
the members of the Confederacy enjoy full sove- 
reignty, and all take part in the deliberations of 
the Diet in matters relating to the general in- 
terests of the Union. The thirty-nine members, 
however, in ordinary cases, have only seventeen 
votes ; eleven of the States having each a vote, 
while six collective votes belong to the other twen- 
ty-eight. Nevertheless, in constitutional questions, 
the thirty-nine members have in all seventy votes ; 
each State having at least one, and several of them 
two, three, and four votes. The members have 
the right of concluding every kind of alliance, pro- 
vided these are not directed against the safety of 
the Union or of its constituent members. The 
equality of civil and religious rights was secured to 
all who professed the Christian religion. 

Various States, forming the Germanic Con- 
federation, underwent certain changes in their 
territorial possessions; but the negotiations by 
which they were definitively settled did not take 
place till 1819. The kingdom of Bavaria receiv- 
ed indemnity for the various restitutions which 
had been made to the Court of Vienna. Its su- 
perficial extent amounts to fifteen hundred and 
five square miles, and 3,300,000 inhabitants. 
The grand duchy of Hesse obtained consider- 
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able aungmentations on the left bank of the Rhine, 
and has a surface of two hundred and fourteen 
square miles, and six hundred and thirty thousand 
inhabitants. The Grand Duke of Oldenburg, the 
Duke of Saxe Cobourg, the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Homburg, and the House of Orange- Nassau, ob- 
tained territorial indemnities on the Rhine. The 
Elector of Hesse obtained the grand duchy of Ful- 
da ; bis dominions consisted of two hundred square 
miles, and 540,000 inhabitants. ‘The King of 
Hanover lost Lauenburg, and obtained Hildesheim 
and Westfreisland. ‘That kingdom contains seven 
hundred and fifty square miles, and one million 
three hundred thousand inhabitants. The grand 
duchy of Saxe-Weimar, with its additional districts, 
contains sixty-six square miles, and one hundred 
and ninety-three thousand inhabitants. 

Such is the composition of the German Confe- 
deration, an association which was formed, as we 
have mentioned, by the act of June 8th 1815. 
In 1820, it was declared a fundamental law of the 
Union ; but these events, which are posterior to 
the time of which we treat, do not fall within our 
history. 

As Russia and Austria were not likely to come 
to an agreement, as to the possession of the city 
of Cracow, the former demanding it as an appurten- 
ance of the ci-divant duchy of Warsaw, while the 
latter claimed it as having been deprived of it by 
the peace of Schoenbrun; it was agreed by the 
treaty of Vienna (May 13. 1815), that that city, 
with the territory which had been assigned it, 
should form an independent and neutral Republic, 
under the protection of Austria, Prussia, and Rus- 
wiz. Besides the city of Cracow, a district con- 
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taining eight or nine thousand inhabitants was dis- 
membered trom the duchy of Warsaw, wlich was 
eomerred on Prussia, under the tide of the Crrand 
Duchy of Posnania. The remainder was united to 
the empire of Russia as a distinct State, under the 
name of the Kingdom of Poland, having its own 
constitution and a separate administration. That 
State contained two thousand square miles, with a 
population of two milltons and a half. 

We have already observed, by what fatal mis- 
chance Denmark had been dragged imto the war 
of Napoleon against the allies. The treaty of peace 
at Keil (Jan. 14. 1804), deprived ber of Norway, 
in heu of which she obtained the paltry compen- 
sation of Swedish Pomerania ; and even that acqui- 
sition proved nugatory. According to arrange- 
ments agreed on at Vienna with Prussia, the Jung 
of Denmark accepted the duchy of Lauenbure in- 
stead of Pomerania, which was abandoned to Pras- 
sia. The Danish monarchy thus lost one-third of 
Itsy subjects, and was reduced to an extent of 2420 
square miles, and 1,700,000 inhabitants. 

The Norwecians, who cherished a national ha- 
tred agaist the Swedes, refused to submit to their 
destiny. “Phey chose for their King Prince Chris- 
tian Frederic, who was their Covernor-General 
aud hei to the throne of Denmark (May 17. 1814), 
and they published a representative Coustitution at 
Ladswold. The Kang, and the Prince Royal of 
Sweden, marched at the head of an army to reduce 
them to submission, Afier some hostile ma- 
neuvres, the Prince of Denmark resigned the so- 
vereignty, by a convention which was signed at 
Moss (Aag. 16.) The National Assembly con- 
vened at Christiana (Oct. 20.), decreed the reunion 
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of Norway to the crown of Sweden, as an inde- 
pendent kingdom, under one monarchy, and with 
a representative constitution. They adopted the 
order of succession as established in Sweden in 
1819. Charles XIII. was proclaimed King of Nor- 
way (Nov. 4.); and the relations between Sweden 
and Norwav were sealed, by an act signed between 
the two kingdoms (July 31. 1815). By the 
treaty of Vienna, Sweden ceded to Prussia her 
part of Pomerania, and thus was separated from 
Germany, of which she had been a constituent 
member since the time of Gustavus Adolphus. 
The Swedish monarchy contains an extent of 
13,850 square miles, with 3,350,000 inhabitants. 

Russia acted so conspicuous a part during the 
period of which we have spoken, that we can 
scarcely mention any event of general interest in 
which she was not concerned. She was at war 
with Great Britain, Turkey, and Persia, when 
Buonaparte commenced hostilities against her in 
1811. The Russians acted on the defensive against 
the Turks; Prince Kutuzoff, who had the com- 
mand, having been obliged to send five divisions of 
his army into Poland, caused Silistria to be demo- 
lished, preserving only Rudschuk on the right bank 
of the Danube. The indolent Jusuff Pacha, who had 
never stirred from his camp at Schumla, was re- 
placed by Achmet Aga, an active and enterprising 
General, who sent fora reinforcement of 35,000 men, 
mostly composed of excellent cavalry, and sup- 
ported by a formidable artillery, served by French 
ofhcers. Achmet marched against Kutuzoff, and 
their first encounter took place two leagues from 
Rudschuk (July 4). Eight thousand Russians, 
who were opposed to the vanguard of the Otto- 
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mans, under the command of Ali Pacha, were 
driven back to their entrenchments. Two days 
after the Grand Vizier attacked the Russian en- 
trenchments and dislodged the troops, who threw 
themselves into Rudschuk. It was chiefly the in- 
fantry of the Russians who suffered in that battle, 
owing to the superiority of the Turkish cavalry, 
who would have cut them to pieces, but for a bold 
manwuvre of Count Langeron, who sallied from 
Rudschuk, at the head of the garrison, and pro- 
tected the fugitives. The Grand Vizier advanced 
under the very cannon of the fortress. He at- 
tempted three times in one day to carry it by 
force, but was repulsed each time (July 9). Dur- 
ing the following night the Russians quitted Ruds- 
chuk and passed the Danube. But the Turks 
having got intelligence, entered the town, and pre- 
vented them from carrying off all their artillery and 
ammunition. 

The army of Kutuzoff, weakened by disease, 
was unable to prevent the Grand Vizier from 
taking possession of the islands of the Danube, 
where they constructed bridges, by means of which 
they made frequent incursions into Wallachia. A 
body of 15,000 troops, commanded by Isinael Bey, 
took up the same post on the right bank, so that 
the Grand Vizier passed the river at the head of 
the main body of the forces (Aug 3). But the 
face of aflairs soon changed. General Ouwarott hav- 
ing brought a reinforcement of 50,000 men to 
 atagor the latter detached Markoit, with a con- 
siderable body, who passed to the meht bank of 
the Danube, marched in all haste against the 
Turkish reserve before Rudschuk, seized their 
camp, and thus cut off the retreat of the Grand 
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Vizier. The latter found means to enter Ruds- 
chuk in a small bark, leaving his army in Wal- 
lachia, under the command of Seraskier Tchaban- 
Oglou, who was blockaded at Slobosia by Ku- 
tuzoff, and after being reduced to 25,000 men, 
they were obliged to capitulate and lay down their 
arms (Dec. 8). 

The Grand Vizier then demanded a suspension 
of arms, which was signed at Guirdesov. Nego- 
tiations were opened at Bucharest, but the Turks 
refused for a long time to make the smallest: cession 
of territory. At length the mediation of England, 
Sweden, and Re&sia, overcame the obstinac y the 
Divan, and peace was signed (May 28. 1812). 
The Porte ceded to isin about one-third of 
Moldavia, as far as the Pruth, the fortresses of 
Choezim and Bender, and the whole of Bessarabia, 
with Ismael and Kila; an anmesty was granted 
to the Servians. 

Although England had appeared at Bucharest 
as a mediating power, nevertheless her treaty of 
peace with uss was not definitively signed, al- 
though actual hostilities had long ceased “between 
the two powers. The treaty was at length con- 
cluded at Orebro (July 18),. the stipulations of 
which are not all known. The peace with Persia 
was signed in the Russian camp, near the river 
Seiwa, under the mediation of England, and con- 
firmed the following year at Tetlis (Sept. 15. 
1814). Persia ceded to Russia Daghistan, Shir- 

van, Derbent, and in general the whole western 
coast of the Caspian Sea, renounced her preten- 
sions on Georgia, Imirete, Guriel, and Mingrelia, 
and recognised the exclusive right of Russia to the 
navigation of the Caspian Sea. 
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- At the Congress of Vienna the Emperor of 
Russia had obtained the kingdom of Poland, as 
we have already noticed. Independenly of that 
acquisition the Russian Empire had an extent of 
345,000 square miles, 80,000 of which are in 
Europe, the population of which amounts to thirty- 
eight millions. The population of the whole Em- 
pire is estimated at forty-six millions. 

A concurrence of fortunate circumstances has 
saved the Ottoman Empire from that ruin with 
which it has more than once been threatened, and 
for which the total dissolution of, social order in 
the provinces has a long time prepared the way. 
If it still survives these evils, its preservation is 
perhaps to be ascribed to that Holy Alliance which 
has sometimes been the object of terror to the 
Porte, as individuals addicted to revolution have 
persuaded her that that Christian League was di- 
rected against Mahometanism. It is this suspicion, 
the offspring of ignorance and weakness, which at 
a recent date had nearly precipitated her into im- 
prudent measures. If the wisdom of her power- 
fal neighbour had known, in these circumstances, 
to unite her own glory with the maintenance of 
public tranquillity, of which Europe stands so 
much in need, the Porte, enlightened as to her 
true interest by Austria, Great Britain, and her 
other allies, will feel that she cannot prolong her 
own existence, except by substituting the reign of 
justice, and the principles of humanity, to despotism 
and cruelty. 
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NOTES TO VOLUME FIRST. 


CHAPTER I.—Iynrropucrion. 


1 Diplomatics ought not to be confounded with Diplo- 
macy, which means a knowledge of the interests of dif- 
ferent states, and the policy of foreign courts, &c. by 
means of ambassadors, envoys, consuls, &c. 

2 The first that undertook to teach this science in a uni- 
yersity was the celebrated Conrina, a professor at Helm- 
stadt. His program or prospectus was published in 
1660. Gonrney AaHENWALL, a professor at Gottin- 
gen, 1748, is regarded as the inventor of the name. 

3 Before his time, Pope Leo X. had paid some attention 
to the reformation of the calendar. A letter which he 
wrote on the subject to Henry VIII. of England, may 
be seen in Rymer’s Foedera, vol. vi. p. 119. 

4 From the year 1793 to the end of 1805, the French, by 
a decree of the National Convention of the 5th of Octo- 
ber, sdopted a method of computing by what they call. 
ed the Republican year. It began at midnight of the 
sutumnal equinox, viz. the 2Ist or 22d of September. 
}t was divided imto twelve months of thirty days each 
fullowed by five or srx.supplementary days. This inno-~ 
vation however, ceased on the 3lst of December 1805, 

5 Tis to. thts circumstance that the term Ra owes its 
origin. It is not a classical word, but was first used by 
the Spaniards ; and is merely the initials or first letters 
of Anno Erat Regnante Augusto. T. 

6 This calculation however was incorrect, inasmuch as 
nitreteen exact solar revolutions amount only to 6939 
days, 14 hours, 267, 15”; while 235 true lunations, 
contained in the cycle of 19 years, only give 6939 days, 
16 hours, 3}, 45”. The lunar cycle consequently, ex- 
ceeded the ]9% solar revolutions by 2 hours 5’, 30”. This 
error was corrected at the reformation of the calendar, 
by Gregory XITI,. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER II.—Prniop I. 


The name lemanni, erroneously applied afterwards 
to all the Gerinan nations, was originally restricted to 
a particular tribe, which we here designate by the 
name of the Mlemanns, to distinguish them from the 
modern Germans (Al/emands. ) 

The Cuttones of Pliny, the Gothones or Gotones of 
Tacitus, and the Gythones of Ptolemy, whom these 
authors place in the northern part of ancient Germany, 
near the Vistula, were most probably one and the same 
nation with the Goths ; and ought not to be confound- 
ed with the Gel, a people of ancient Dacia, 

We find a Gothic bishop, named Theophilus, among 
the bishops who signed the acts of the first Council of 
Nice. Ulfilas, a Gothic bishop, towards the middle of 
the fourth century, translated the Bible into the lan- 
guage of his nation, making use of the Greek and 
Roman characters. His Four Gospels, preserved in 
the Codex Argenteus, in the library at Upsal, is the 
most ancient specimen we have of the German lan- 
guage, of which the Gothic is one of the principal 
dialects. Vide Fragments of Ulfilas, published by M. 
Zahn. 1805. 

The identity of the Franks with these German tribes, 
may be shown from a passage of St Jerome, as well as 
bythe Tuble Peulingcricnne, ou Theodosienne, so call- 
ed, because it is supposed to have been drawn up un- 
der the Emperor Theodosius, about the beginning of 
the fifth century; though M. Mannert, in his Treatise 
De Tah, Peuting. wlate, has proved that it is as old as 
the third century ; and that the copy preserved in the 
library at Vienna, and published by M. de Scheyl, is 
but an incorrect copy, which he attributes to a monk 
of the thirteenth century. Irom this Table, it < appears 
that, in the third century, the name J°rancia was given 
to that part of Germany which is situate in the Lower 
Rhine in Westphalia; and that the Bructeri, the 
Chauci, Chamavi, Cherusci, Ampsivaril, &c. were the 
same as the Franks. The names of Salians and Ri- 
puarians, evidently taken from the situation of some 
of these tribes on the Rhine, the Yssel, or Saal, ap- 
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pear to have been given them by the Romans, and 
were afterwards retained by them. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Lib. 3]. ¢. 2. Jornandes De 
Rebus Geticis, cap. 39. This latter historian gives the 
following portrait of Attila, King of the Huns. ‘ His 
stature was short, his chest rdads his head rather large, 
his eyes small, his beard thin, his hair grey, his nose 
flat, his complexion dark and hideous, bearing evidence 
of his origin. He was aman of much cunning, who 
fought by stratagem, before he engaged in battles. ”’ 
We may judge of the extent of the kingdom of the 
Burgundians by the signatures of twenty-five bishops, 
who were present at the Council of Epao, held by Si- 
gismond, King of Burgundy, in 517. These bishops 
were the following: eae aes Langres, Autun, Cha- 
Jons, Lyon, Valence, Orange, Vaison, Carpentras, Ca- 
vaillon, Sisteron, Apt, Gap, Die, St Paul-trois-Chat- 
caux, Viviers, Vienne, Embrun, Grenoble, Geneva, 
Tarantaise, Avanche, Windisch, Martigny in the Bas- 
Valais, Taurentum in Provence. Vide Labbci, Acta 
‘uncil, vol. iv. p. 1973, 1581. 
Many kings and chiefs of different nations marched 
under his command. Jornandes (cap, 38.) observes, 
* As for the rest, a rabble of kings, if they may be so 
called, and leaders of divers nations; they waited like 
satellites the orders of Attila; and if he gave buta 
wink or a nod, every one attended with fear and trem- 
bling, and executed his commands without a murmur. 
Attila alone, like a king of kings, had the supreme 
charge and authority over them all.” 
The Salian Franks are distinct from the Ripuarian, 
who formed a separate kingdom, the capital of which 
was Cologne. There were also, about the end of the 
fifth century, particular kings of the Franks at Ter- 
ouane, Marns, and Cambray, all of whom were subdued 
by Clovis, shortly before his death tn SLI. 
Clovis took from the Alemanns a part of their territo- 
ries, of which he formed a distinct province, known 
afterwards by the name of France on the Rhine. They 
retained, however, under their hereditary chiefs, Al- 
sace, with the districts situated beyond the Rhine, and 
bounded on the north by the Oos, the Entz, the Necker, 
the Muhr, the W ernitz, and the Jagst, Vide Schap- 
flin, Alsatia Illust, vol. i. p. 630. 
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Gaul than Septimania, or uedoc. Their territo- 
ries between the Rhone, the Alps, and the Mediterra- 
nean, passed to the Ostrogoths, as the reward for ser- 
vices which the latter had rendered them in their wars 
with the Franks. | 

Scheidingen, on the left bank of the Unstrut, about 
three leagues from Naumbarg on the Saal, is suppos- 
ed to have been the residence of the ancient kings of 
Thuringia. Venantius Fortunatus, the friend of queen 
Radegonde, a princess of Thuringia, gives a poetical 
description of it in his Elegy De Excidis Thuringia. 
Belisarius was recalled from Italy by the Emperor 
Justinian, in 549. He afterwards incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Court of Constantinople; but what 
modern writers have asserted, that be was blind, and 
reduced to beg his bread, is destitute of foundation. — 
Mascow, Geschichte der Teutschen. 

Agathias, Lib. 1. p. 17, asserts, that the Goths abandon- 
ed the nation of the Alemanns to the Franks, in order 
to interest the latter in their cause against the Grecks. 
The same was the case with that part of Gaul, situate 
between the Alps, the Rhone, and the Mediterrenean, 
which pertained to the Ostrogoths, and which they 
ceded to the Franks, on condition that they would ne- 
ver furnish supplies to the Greeks. 

The name of the Bavarians does not occur in history 
before the middle of the sixth century, when Jornan- 
des, De Reb. Geticis, and Venantius Fortunatus, in his 
poems, speak of them for the first time. Mannert, 
Geschichte Bajoariens, p. 108, reckons the Bavarians 
an association of several German tribes; the Heruls, 
Rugians, Turcilingians, and Scyrians, all originally 
emigrating from the shores of the Baltic. The new 
settlements which they formed in Upper Germany, com- 
prehended that part of ancient Rhetia, Vindelicia, and 
Noricum, which lies between the Danube, the Lech, 
and the Noce in Pannonia, and the Tyrol. They were 
governed by kings or chiefs, who, from the year 593, 
were dependants on the Frankish crown. 

Clovis left the Alemanns, after their defeat, a consi- 
derable part of their territories under hereditary chiefs, 
who acknowledged the superiority of the Frankish 
kings. Such of the Alemanns as Theodorie King of 
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Italy then received into a part of Rhetia and Noricum, 
continued dependants on the kingdom of the Ostrogoths, 
till the decay of that monarchy, near the middle of the 
sixth century, when they became subject to the domi- 
nion of the Vranks. 

Tacitus De Moribus German.,, cap. 2. It was the 
prerogative of freemen to have the honour of bearing 
arms. Even bishops and ecclesiastics, when admitted 
into the national assemblies, and to the rights and pri- 
vileges of freemen, never failed to claim this military 
dignity ; and occupied, like others, their ranks in the 
army. | 

We find among the German nations, from the re- 
motest times, the distinction into nobles, freemen, and 
serfs ; a distinction which they still preserved, in their 
new scttlements in the Roman empire. 

Called Ordeals. Besides the trial by single combat, 
there were otbers by hot iron, boiling or cold water, the 
cross, &c. Vide Ducange Gloss, 

The Goths, Vandals, Suevi, and Alans, were already 
Christians, when they settled within the bounds of the 
Western Empire. They followed the doctrines of 


* Arius, which they had imbibed in the East 3 and which 


the Suevi of Galicia abandoned for the orthodox crecd, 
under their King Cariaric, about S51; and the Visi- 
goths of Spain, under their King Recarede, in O89. 
The Lombards of Italy were, at first, Arians, but be- 
came Catholics, under their King Agilulphus, in 602. 
The Vandals and Ostrogoths, on the contrary, having 
persisted in Arianism ; this perseverance may be nuin- 
bered among the causes that hastened the destruction 
of their monarchy, both in Italy and Africa, As to 
the Burgundians, they did not embrace Cliristianity 
ull after their establishment in Gaul. Their example 
was soon followed by the Franks, who likewise pro- 
tected the dissemination of the orthodox faith among 
the German nations, settled in their dominions beyond 
the Rhine. The Christian religion was introduced, 
about the end of the sixth century, among the Anglo- 
Saxons in Britain, by some Benedictine monks, whom 
Pope Gregory I. had sent there. Ethelbert, King of 
Keot, was the first of the Anglo-Saxon kings that em- 


braced Christianity, by the persuasion, it is said, of his 
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Queen Bertha, daughter of Charibert I. King of Paris. 


20 The possessions of the Ostrogoths in Gaul, lying be- 
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tween the Rhine, the Alps, and the Mediterranean, 
were ceded to the Franks, about 536. 

Evinhard, Vita. Carol. Mag., cap. 11. It seems then 
an error in history, to designate these princes as a race 
of kings, who had all degenerated into a state of im- 
becility or idiocy. (Of this opinion was the Abbé Ver- 
fot, who endeavours to rescue these monarchs from this 
generally-reccived imputation. Vide Memoir. del’ Aca- 
demie, vol. iv. T.) 

This same St Boniface, in 744, induced the Arehbi- 
shops of France to receive, after his example, the pal- 
lium from Pope Zacharias, acknowledging the juris- 
diction and supremacy of the Roman See. ‘This ac- 
knowledgment of the Romish supremacy, had already 
taken place in England, in 601] and 627, when the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, received the 
pontifical pallium. Vide Bede. Hist. Eccles. 

It is alleged that state politics had no small share in 
favouring this zeal. Not only did the Emperors reckon, 
by abolishing images, te weaken the excessive power of 
the monks who domineered over the Byzantine court ; 
but they regarded also the destruction of this heretica: 
worship, as the only means of arresting the persecutions 
which the Mahometans then exercised against the 
Christians in the East, whom they treated as idolators, 
on account of their veneration for images. 

The name Erarchate was then given to the province of 
Ravenna, because it, as well as the'Pentapolis, was im- 
mediately subject to the exarch as governor-general ; 
while the other parts of Grecian Italy were governed by 
delegates, who ruled in the name and authority of the 
exarch, 

It was during his sojourn at Chiersi that Pope Ste- 
phen II. gave the decisions that we find in Sirmondi, 
Concil. Gall. vol. LE. 16. Anastasius, (in Muratori, 
Vol. HII. p. 168 186) mentions Chiersi as the place of 
this donation, which he also says was signed by Pepin 
and his two sons. This prospective grant is even at- 
tested by the letter which Stephen II. addressed:to Pe- 
pin and his sons, immediately on his return to Rome, ex- 
herting them to fulfil their engagements without delay. 
The Pope, in his letters to Pepin, calls this donation 
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an augmentation of the Romish dominten ; an exten- 
sion of the Romish territory, &c. Cenni, Vol. I. p. 
85, 124. Besides the city and duchy of Rome, Anas- 
tasius mentions various former grants of territories to 
the Romish Church. The same author informs us, 
that the original of Pepin’s donation existed in his time 
in the archives of the Romish See, and he has record- 
ed the places gifted to the church. 

Different interpretations have been given to the word 
Saracens, which the Greeks, and after them the La- 
tins, have applied to the Arabs. Some explain it by 
robbers or brigands, and others by Ortentals, or natives 
of the East. Casiri. Bibl. Arab. Hist. Vol. IL. p. 19. 
Some pretend to derive this appellation from the Ara- 
bic word Sarrag, or its plural Sarrogin, which means, 
men on horseback, or cavaliers. 

We may judge of the ferocity of the Arabs at this time, 
from a passage of Rasis, an Arabic author, in Casiri, 
(Bibl. Arab. Hist. Vol. [I. p. 322.) Muza, in a fit of 
jealousy, had caused Tarec to be bastinadoed at Toledo, 
and yet continued to employ him as general. The Ca- 
liph, to avenge Tarec, caused Muza tobe bastinadoed in 
his turn, when he came to Damascus to lay at his royal 
feet the spoils of all Spain. His son, whom he had lett 
governor of Spain, was killed by order of the Caliph. 
Such was the fate of the Arabic conquerors of Spain. 
The Abassides took their name from Abbas, the pa- 
ternal uncle of Mahomet, of whom they were descend- 
ed. The Ommiades were descended from Ommiah, a 
more distant relation of the prophet. 

Don Pelago, the king whom the Spaniards regard as 
the founder of this new state, is a personage not less 
equivocal than the Pharamond of the Franks. Isido- 
rus Pagensis, a Spanish author of that time, published 
by Sandoval in bis collection in 1634, knew nothing 
of him. He extols, on the contrary, the exploits of 
Theodeinir, whom the Visigoths, according to the Ara- 
bic authors quoted by Casiri, had chosen as their king 
after the unfortunate death of Roderic. ‘The Chroni- 
cle of Alphonso III., and that of Albayda, which are 
commonly cited in fevour of Don Pelago, are both as 
late as the beginning of the tenth century, and relate 
things so marvellous of this pretended founder of the 
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kingdom of Leon, that it is impossible to give credit 
to them. 

This dynasty, after the year 827, effected the conquest 
of the greater part of Sicily from the Greeks ; but 
they were deprived of it, in 940, by the Fatimites, 
who were succeeded in the following century by the 
Zeirides in Africa, (Vide Period ITV. under Spain.) 
The celebrated Gerbert, born in Auvergne, and after- 
wards Pope Silvester 11., was among the first that re- 
paired to Spain, about the middle of the tenth century, 
to study mathematics under the Arabs. Numbers af- 
terwards imitated his example. 

There is preserved in the library of the Escurial in 
Spain, 1851 Arabic MSS. which escaped the confla- 
gration of 1671, and which have been amply describ ed 
by Casiri in his Bibl. Arab, Hisp. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER II].—Perion II. 


The immense intrenchments or fortifications of the 
Avars, called Rhingos by the Franks, were destroyed 
by Charlemagne, to the number of nine. A _ part of 
Pannonia and the territory of the Avars he leftin pos- 
session of the native chiefs, and the Slavian princes, 
who acknowleged themselves his vassals and tributa- 
ries. Whe Slavi, the Moravians, and Bulgarians, seem 
to have then seized on a part of the territories of the 
Avars lying beyond the Danube and the Theyss. It 
was on account of this war, that Charlemagne esta- 
blished the Eastern March (Austria) against the Avars, 
and that he conceived also the project of joining the 
Danube and the Rhine, by a canal drawn from the 
river Altmuhl to Rednitz, 

Charles took the oath in the Teutonic language, Louis 
in the Romance language; the forms of which have been 
preserved by the Abbé Nithard, a cousin of these prin- 
ces. We may observe, that this is the most ancient 
monument of the Romance language ; out of which 
has sprung the modern French, 

This treaty, which has been preserved hy the author 
of the Annals of St Bertin, mentions all the countries 
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and principel places assigned to each of the brothers. 
It forms a valuable document ia the geography of the 
middle ages. 

4 As an example of this, it is said that a nobleman of 
Suabia, named Etichon, brother to the Empress Ju- 
dith, quarrelled with his own son, and refused to see 
him, because, in his estimation, he had debased him- 
self by receiving as fiefs, from Louis the Gentle, a 
certain number of his own lands, situated in Upper 
Bavaria. 

5 The Danes and the Swedes dispute with each other 
the honour of these pretended heroes, who signalized 
themselves in the Norman piracies, It is without 
doubt, that all the tribes of ancient Scandinavia, in 
their turn, took part in these expeditions. According 
to the Monk of Se Gall, it was not till about the end of 
the war of Charlemagne with the Avars, i. e. 796, that 
the Normans began to infest the coasts of the Frankish 
empire. In order to stop their incursions, Charles 
constructed a fleet, and stationed in the harbours and 
mouths of rivers troops and guard-ships ; —precautions 
which were neglected by his successors, 

6 The beautiful palaces which Charles had constructed 
at Nimeguen and Aix-la-Chapelle, were burnt to the 
ground by the Normans in 881-2. At the same time, 
they plundered Liege, Maestricht, Tongres, Cologne, 
Bonn, Zulpich, Nuys and Treves. 

7 Nestor, a monk of Kiovia, and the first annalist of 
Russia, about the end of the eleventh century, says 
the Russians, whom he calls also Waregues, came from 
Scandinavia, or the country of the Normans. He as- 
sures us, that it was from them that the state of Novo- 
gorod took the name of Russia. The author of the 
annals of St Bertin, the first that mentions the Rus- 
sians ( Ithos), a. p. 839, assigns Sweden as their ori- 
ginal country. Luitprand also, bishop of Cremona, in 
the Court of Constantinople by Otho the Great, at- 
tests, in his history, that the Greeks gave the name of 
Russians to the people, who in the West were called 
Normans, The Finns, Laplanders and Estonians, at 
this day, call the Swedes, Rvots, Ruotsi, or Rootslane. 
It is likely that from them, being nearest neighbours 
of the Swedes, thia name passed to the Slavonian tribes. 
Hence it would seem, that it is in Sweden that we 
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must look for Russia, prior to the times of Ruric ; 
in the same way, as ancient France is to be found in 
Westphalia and Hesse, before the days of Clodion, 
and the founding of the new monarchy of the Franks 
in Gaul. 

The Orkney Isles, the Hebrides, the Shetlands, and the 
Isle of Man, passed, in course of time, from the domi- 
nion of the Norwegians to that of the Scottish kings, 
while the Faroe Isles remained constantly annexed to 
the kingdom of Norway. 

Olaus I1., King of Norway, had rendered the Icc- 
Janders tributaries, but they soon renewed their inde- 
pendence ; andit was not till the time of Haco V. and 
Magnus VII, in 1261 and 1264, that they submitted. 
to the dominion of Norway, when the republican 
government of the island was suppressed. [ccland, 
when a republic, furnished the first annalists of the 
North. The most distinguished of these is SNoxrE 
StuRLESON, who wrote a history of the Kings of Nor- 
way about the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
This celebrated man died in 124]. 

The Chazars, a Turkish tribe, ruled, at the time we 
now speak, over the northern part of the Crimea; as 
also the vast regions lying to the north of the Euxine 
and Caspian Seas. The Onogurs or Ugurs, supposed 
to be the same as Hungarians, were subject to them. 
These Chazars having embraced Christianity in the 
ninth century, adopted a sort of syncretism, which ad- 
mitted all sorts indifferently. Hence the name of 
Chazars or Aelzers has been given, by the German di- 
vines, to every species of heretics. Their power va- 
nished about the beginning of the eleventh century, 


1] The Patsinacites or Kanglians, also a ‘Turkish and 
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wandering tribe, originally inhabited the borders of the 
Jaik and the Volga, between these two rivers. Ex- 
pelled from these countries by the Uzes or Cumans, 
who combined with the Chazars against them, they at- 
tacked the Hungarians, whom they stript of their pos- 
sessions, lying between the Tanais, the Diicper and the 
Dniester, (a. p. 884). 

The Moravians were the first of the Slavian tribes that 
embraced Christianity, The Greek Empcror Mi. 
chael, at their own request, sent them, in 863, Cyril 
and Methodius, two learned Grecks of Thessalonica, 
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who invented the Slavonian alphabet, and translated 
into their language the sacred books, which the Rus- 
sians still use. 

The Patzinacites possessed all the countries situated 
between the Aluta, the Dnieper and the Donez, which, 
near its source, separated them from the Chazars. 
They gradually disappeared from history about the 
end of the eleventh century, when they were dispos-- 
sessed or subdued by the Cumans, 

Historians have commonly ascribed to this prince the 
division of England into counties, hundreds and tithes, 
as also the institution of Juries. 

Irom the occupation of Greenland and Finland by the 
Normans, we may infer that North America was known 
to them several centuries before it was discovered by 
the English. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IV.—Penriop ITT. 


The Hungarians having made a new invasion under 
Otho the Great, advanced as far as Augsburg, to 
which they laid siege 3 but Otho, in a battle which 
he fought with them inthe vicinity of that city (955), 
routed them with such slaughter that they never dar- 
ed to return. 

On this oath, which was taken in 963, the Emperors of 
Germany founded the title by which they claimed the 
right to confirm, or to nominate and depose the Popes. 
Lawyers generally allege the famous decree of Leo 
VIII, published 964, as establishing the rights of the 
Emperors over Rome andthe Popes. But the authen- 
ticity of this decree has been attacked by the ablest cri- 
tics, and defended by others. It would appear that 
there is no necessity for this to justify these rights, 
Otho, after having conquered Italy and received the 
submission of the Romans and the Pope, could easily 
claim for himself and his successors the same rights of 
superiority which the Greck and Frank emperors had 
enjoyed before him. 

He was duke of Lower Lorrain, and had obtained 
that dukedom from Otho LI. in 977. Ie transmitted 
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wt te hisson Ocho, who was the last prince of the Car- 
Jovingian line, aad died in 1006. 

4 The principalities of Benevento, Salerno and _ 
were governed by Lombard princes, whe held of the 
German emperors, The dukedoms of Naples, Gaeta, 
Amalfi, and part of Apuha and Calabria, were de- 
pendent on the Eastern Emperors ; while the Arabs, 
masters of the greater part of Sicily, possessed also 
Bari and Tarento in Apulia. 

5 From this treaty is derived the right of vassalage which 
the Popes have exercised till the present time, over the 
kingdom of Naples. 

6 The first invasion of the Nermans in Sicily was in 
1060. Palermo, the capital, fell under their power in 
1072, and in L090, they conquered the whole island. 

7 The first seeds of Christianity were planted in Den- 
mark and Sweden by St Ansgar, whom Louis the Gen- 
tle created, in 834, first archbishop of Hamburg, aud 
metropolitan of all the North. But the progress of 
Christianity was extremely slow in those semi-bar- 
barous countries. The first annalist of the North was 
an Icclander named Are Frode, who flourished about 
the beginning of the llth century. The most eminent 
historian of Denmark, wasa monk named Swend Aage- 
son who digested, about ]187, an abridgement of the 
history of that kingdom. He was followed by Saxo the 
Gramimarian, whose history of Denmark, written in 
beautiful Lasin, is full of fables in the times preceding 
the twelfth century. Norway had for its first annelist 
a monk named Theodoric, who wrote about 1160. As 
to Sweden it has ne national bistorian anterior to the 
Chronicles tn Verse, the first anonymous editor of which 
Jived in the time of Kisg Magnus Smeck, about the 
middle of the 14th century. 

& QOlaus sent, in 996 and 1000, missioneries into Iceland, 
who succeeded in making the whele country adopt Chris- 
tianity. An Icelandic fugitive, named Eric Je Roux, 
discovered Greenland, and formed the first settlements 
there. about the year 982. His son, Leif, embraced 
Christianity during his sojurn in Norway. With the 
aid of some ecclesiastics whom King Olaus gave him, he 
returned in 1000 to Greenland, and there converted his 
father and his fellow countrymen. The knowledge of 
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the first Norwegian colonies of Greenland, was lost 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century. Tho 
southern and western districts of it were again disco- 
vered about 1576; but it was not till 1721 that the 
Danes formed new settlements there. 
The Polabes inhabited the duchy of Lauenburg, the 
principality of Ratzenburg, and the province of Schwe- 
rin. The Wagrians were settled beyond the Bille in 
Wagria, in the principality of Icutin, and a part of 
Holstein. 
Henry Duke of Saxony, Conrad Duke of Zahringen, 
and Albert, Margrave of the North, headed an army of 
these crusaders against the Slavi in 1147. 
The right of hereditary succession in the eldest son of 
every ducal family, was not introduced into Bohemia 
till 1055. This was the ancient usage in Sweden, 
Denmark, Poland, Russia, and Hungary. 
No writer of this nation is known auterior to the thir- 
teenth century. The most ancient is Vincent Kadlu- 
beck, Bishop of Cracow, who died in 1223. He wrote 
Historia Polona, first published in 1612. 
This crown, singularly revered in Hungary, contains 
Greek ornaments and inscriptions, which give us to 
understand that it was manufactured at Constanti- 
nople. There is a probability that it was furnished by 
the Empress Theophania, mother of Otho ITI., to 
Pope Sylvester IT. whom she had lately raised to the 
pontificate, 
The Greeks upbraided the Latins with fasting on Sa- 
turdays—permission to eat cheese, butter, and milk, 
during the first week of Lent-=the celibacy of their 
priests—the repetition of the unction of baptism in 
confirmation—the corrupting of the Confession of 
Faith,—the use of unleavened bread in the Eucharist— 
permission to eat the blood of animals strangled—and 
the prohibition against the priests wearing their beards. 
The difference of rank and preeminence of these two 
patriarchs, became one of the principal subjects of 
dispute between the two churches. There was a warm 
debate as to the title of Ecumenical Patriarch, or uni« 
versal bishop, which the patriarchs of Constantinople 
had assumed since the time of the patriarch John II. 
11 518. The Roman pontiffs, Pelagius LI. and Gre- 
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gory I., haughtily condemned that title as proud and 
extravagant. They even went so far as to interdict all 
communion with the patriarchs of Constantinople ; 
and Gregory I., wishing to give these patriarchs an 
example of Christian humility, in opposition to this 
lefty title of Universal Bishop, adopted that of Servant 
of the servants of God. 
The Bulgarians, newly converted to Christianity by 
Greek and Latin missionaries, had priests and bishops 
of both churches ; and each pontiff claimed the sole 
jurisdiction over that province. This affair having been 
referred by the Bulgarians themselves to the judgment 
of the Greck Emperor, he decided in favour of the 
See of Constantinople. In consequence of this deci- 
sion, the Latin bishops and priests were expelled from 
Bulgaria, and replaced by the Greeks in 870. 
This terrible fire, reckoned among their state secrets, 
was exploded from tubes of copper, or thrown with 
cross-bows and machines for the purpose. Fireships 
were likewise filled with them, which they despatched 
among the enemies ships to burn them. These could 
not be extinguished by water, or any other way than 
bye help of vinegar or sand. 
The name of Tartar, in the sense in which it is com- 
monly taken, appears to be of Chinese origin. The 
Chinese pronounce it Zha-tha ; and designate, by this 
name, all the nations that dwell to the north of the 

reat wall, 

he first that employed this military guard was the 
Caliph Montassem, who succeeded to the caliphate in 
$33 or 218 of the Hegira. 
Sultan or Solthan, is a common name in the Chaldean 
and Arabic languages, to designate a sovereign, ruler‘ 
king, or master. 
Syria was conquered by the Seljukides, between 
1074 and 1085. They were masters of Palestine since 
1075, which they had conquered from the Fatimite 
caliphs of Egypt. 
The most powerful of these Ismirs dared not assume 
the title of Sultan, but were content with that of Ata- 
bek, which signifies, in the Turkish language, Father 
of the prince. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER V.—Periop IV. 

1 He was the first of the Roman Pontitls that assumed 
the title of Pope, (Papa), to the exclusion of the other 
bishops and prelates who had formerly made use of 
that denomination, 

2 Pope Urban IL, one of the immediate successors of 
Gregory VII., went so far as to recommend to all sc- 
cular princes, that they should make slaves of such of 
the priests’ wives as lived with their husbands after 
they had received holy orders, In Denmark and 
Sweden, the celibacy of the clergy was not introduced 
till near the middle of the 13th century. 

3 Pope Nicholas I. and Adrian II. in the 9th century, 
and John IV. and Gregory V. about the end of the 
10th, appealed to the False Decretals in their disputes. 
with the [Sings of France, on the subject of supremacy 
and legislative power over the whole church. 

4 ‘This House which succeeded the Salic dynasty, occu- 
pied the throne of the Empire, from the 1138 to 1254. 

5 Gregory VII. in 1080, confirmed the election of the 
Anu-Emperor Rodolph. Innocent TLL, claimed the 
right to arbitrate in the disputes between Philip of 
Swabia and Otho of Brunswick (119%), on the subject 
of their clection. The contested election of Kichard 
de Cornwall and Alphonso of Castille to the throne. 
of Spain, was submitted to the judgment of the Pope. 

6 ‘The Popes derived their claims to these estates, from a 
donation of them, which the Countess had made in 
1077, to Pope Gregory VII; and which she renewed 
in 1102 to Pascal 11. 

7 The Order of St Anthony was founded about 1090 ; 
and that of Chartreux was founded in 1080—86 by 
Bruno of Cologne; and that of Grandmont, by Ste- 
phen de Thiers, a native of Auvergne. 

8 ‘The Arabs took possession of Palestine under the Ca- 
liph Omar a. vp. 657. It fell into the hands of the Fa- 
timite Caliphs of Egypt, a. p. 968. 

9-10 There is an amusing description of the crusaders in 
the Chronicle of Conradus Urspergensis, and the sen- 
sation which their first appearance made in Gerinany. 

11 One of these first divisions was conducted by Peter the 
Hermit in person, A contemporary author gives the 
following description of that ghostly General. “ His ap- 
pearance was rude in the extreme, of a short stature, 
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but of a most fervid zeal. His face was meagre, his feet 
bare, and his dress of the meanest and most squalid 
sort. On his journey, and whcrever he went, he used 
neither horse, mare, nor mule; but only a vehicle 
drawn by asses.” Peter intrusted a part of his army 
to a French gentlemen named Walter the Pennyless, 
who marched before him. A numerous body come- 
manded by a German priest followed him. Nearly the 
whole of them perished tothe amount of 200,000 men. 
The Republic of Venice having refused, in spite of the 
thundering bulls launched against them, to surrender 
up the city of Ferrara, Pope Clement IV. published 
a crusade against them 1309, and thus compelled them 
to sue for peace. 

There were properly no armorial bearings before the 
I2th century. We do not meet with the Fleurs-de-lis 
on the crown or the robe of the French Kings, until 
the time of Louis VII, a. vp. 1164, 

The Crusades were the means of spreading leprosy in 
Europe, as also the plague, which in 1347 and the 
following years made dreadful havoc. From Italy it 
spread over all Europe, and occasioned a violent per- 
secution against the Jews. 

For these, see the accounts of Spain, Italy, Portugal. 

This is the common opinion as to the origin of the 
Hanseatic League, although Sartorius disputes it. The 
word Hanse, in Low German, means any association 
or corporation. We find this word used, for the first 
time, in a letter which Edward II. of England wrote 
in 1315, to the King of France, in favour of the Ger- 
manic merchants. 

The Parliament of 1342 is generally cited as the first 
in which we find the division into two Houses. 

IIence the names of Pfuhlburger and Ussburger, i. e. 
burgess within the precincts, aud without the city. 

It should be observed, bowever. that the Roman Law, 
and especially the Theodosian Code, still remained in 
Italy to a certain extent, even in the midst of the 
darkness that eovered Iurope prior to the 12th century. 
In the Truce of God, challenges or duels were pro- 
hibited on Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays, and Sun- 
days, under pain of excommunication. They were also 
forbidden between Septuagessima Sunday and Easter 
Weck, and between Advent Sunday and Epiphany. 
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Hugolinus, a famous lawyer, under Frederick I. is 
generally regarded as the first that digested the Two 
Books of Tiefs, at the end of the Corpus Juris. 


22 Several other universities were founded in the follow- 
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ing century :—Such as that of Prague in 1347. Vi- 
enna in 1365. Heidelberg in 1386. Cologne in 
1389, Erfurt in 1389, &c. 
This Confederation of the Rhine was originally con- 
cluded between the cities of Mayence, Cologne, Worms, 
Spire, Strasburg, Berlin, for the protection of their 
commerce on the Rhine. 
These grand officers were seven in number, although 
fermerly other princes were admitted to these elections. 
There appears some reason to doubt this statement of 
Dandolo, the historian of Venice. 
After the downfal of the Roman Empire in the 5th 
century, Corsica was conguered in turn by the Van- 
dals, Greeks, Franks and Arabs. The Jatter settled 
there in the 9th century, and were expelled in the 11th. 
Sardinia experienced nearly the same revolution as 
Corsica. It fell successively into the hands of the 
Vandals, Greeks, Arabs, Genoese, and Pisans. Pope 
Boniface VILL. vested the King of Arragon in Sar- 
dinia in 1297, as his vassal and tributary, who expelled 
the Pisans in 1324—26, 
The famous Castilian hero Don Rodrigo Diaz de 
Vivar, surnamed the Cid, had already seized the king- 
dom of Valencia, about the end of the 11th century ; but 
the Arabs took possession of it after his death in 1099. 
De Guignes fixes the entire destruction of the Almo- 
hades in the year 1296. 
After the defeat of the Mahometans, Alfonso having 
assembled the bishops, declared on his oath that Jesus 
Christ appeared to him on the evening before the bat- 
tle, promised him certain victory, and ordered him to 
be proclaimed [xing on the field of battle, and to take for 
his arms the five wounds inflicted on his body, and the 
thirty pieces of silver for which he was sold to the Jews. 
The first six of these were the ancient lay peers of the 
Crown. They were established in the reigns of Louis 
VIEL. and IX., as well as six ecclesiastical peers. | 
The States of Germany, in order to preserve the fen- 
dal system, passed a law, which forbade the princes 
2ES 
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to leave the grand fiefs of the Empire vacant more 
than a year. 
By the definitive peace concluded at Paris, in 1259, 
between Louis PX. and Lenry IIL, Normandy, Lor- 
raine, Maine, Anjou, and Ioitou, were ceded to France, 
who then surrendered to England Limousin, Perigord, 
Quercy, &c¢., on condition of doing fealty and homage 
to the Kings of Mrance, and to be held under the title 
of Duke of Aquitaine and Peer of France. 
The first origin of the Inquisition may be dated from 
a commission of Inguisitors in 1212, which Inno- 
cent ILI. established at Toulouse against the Albi- 
enses. Gregory IX. intrusted the Inquisition to the 
Dainese who erected it into an ordinary tribunal, 
before which they cited not only those suspected of 
heresy, but all who were accused of sorcery, magic, 
witchcraft, judaism, &c. 
Dominico, sub-prior of the church of Osma in Spain, 
conjointly with Diego d Azebez, bishop of tbat church, 
undertook, in 1206, the mission against the heretics 
in Languedoc. Innocent VIII, in 1208, established a 
perpetual commission of preachers for that country, 
of which Dominico was declared chief. Hence the 
origin of the order of Preaching Friars. 


309 The Irish were converted to Christianity in the 5th 
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century, St Patrick was their first apostle; be found- 
ed the archbishopric of Armagh in 472. The supre- 
macy of the Pope not acknowledged in that island till 
the Council of Drogheda 115%, when the Pope's pallium, 
and the celibacy of the priests, were introduced. 

In Denmark, the throne was elective in the reigning 
family. It was equally so in Norway, where, by a 
strange custom, natural sons were admitted to the 
Crown, and allowed the privilege of attesting their 
descent from the royal line by the ordeal of fire. 

The power of the clergy in the North was consider- 
ably increased by the introduction of Metropolitans. 
The archbishopric of Lunden was erected in 1152, 
and that of Upsal in 1163. 

The introduction of tithes met with great opposition 
in all the North; nor were they generally received till 
near the end of the 13th century, Canute IV. was 
put to death in Denmark, principally for having at. 
tempted to introduce tithes. 
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Except Sigurd I., King of Norway, who undertook a 
crusade to the Holy Land in 1107, at the head of an 
army of 10,000 men, and a fleet of 60 sail. 

‘Tacitus, and the writers of the middle ages, before 
the ]Oth century, scem to have included the Prussians, 
and the people inhabiting the coasts of the Baltic east- 
ward of the Vistula, under the name of Esthonians. 
It is alleged this city took its name from Ottokar IL, 
King of Bohemia, who headed an army of Crusaders, 
and encouraged the building of it. 

In the Mogul language, Zin or Tein, signifies Great, 
and Ais, very; $0 that the word means Afost Creat 
Khan or Emperor. According to others, who quote 
the constant tradition of the Moguls, this new name 
was taken from the ery of an extraordinary and divine 
bird, which sat on a tree during the assembly in ques- 
tion, and uttered the word T'schingkis. This name 
was adopted as a special and favourable augury from 
heaven, and applied to the new conqueror. 

The Igours were dependent on this latter Empire, a 
Turkish people to the north-west of China. It is al- 
leged that they cultivated the arts and sciences 3 and 
communicated letters and the alphabet to the other 
Turkish and Mogul tribes. 

The former of these events took place in 1279, and the 
Jatter in 1243. The Caliphs of Bagdad were aunihi- 
lated by the Moguls, under the reign of Mangou 
Khan, a. p. 1208. 

It is related, that the Emperor Frederic II., when 
summoned by the Great Khan to submit, and offered 
an office of bigh trust at his Court, replied to this sin- 
gular message by way of pleasantry, that he knew 
enough of fowling to qualify him for grand falconer. 
The dynasty of the Moguls in Persia ended in 1410; 
that of the Zagatai fell into the hands of usurpers in 
the 14th century. This dynasty produced the famous 
Timur. 

Batou Khan was in the habit of ascending the Wolga, 
with his whole tribe, from January till August, when 
he began to descend that river in his way to the south, 
Horde, in the Chinese or Tartar language, means a 
tent or dwelling-place. 

These tribes dwelt to the north of the Caspian Sea, be- 
tween the Jaik, the Wolga, and the Tanais. 


50 The Moguls of Kipzac, who ruled over lussia, are 
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known rather by the name of Tartars than Moguls, as 
they adopted, by degrees, the language and manners of 
the Tartars among whom they lived. 

An author who wrote in the twelfth century, remarks, 
that the Hunyganans sull lived in tents, in summer 
and autumn; that few houses in that kingdom were 
built of wood or of stone; that the grandees, when 
they went to court, brought their seats or chairs with 
them ; and that the same thing was practised by those 
who went to visit their neighbours in winter. 

The invasion of Dalmatia became a source of troubles 
and wars between the Kings of Hungary and the Re- 
public of Vienna; and it was not ull the fifteenth 
century that the Venetians succeeded in getting pos- 
session of the maritime towns of Dalmatia. 

The Cumans established one of their colonies in a 
part of ancient Dacia, now Moldavia and Wallachia, 
which took from them the name of Cumania. 
Baldwin was succeeded by his brother Henry ; and he 
by his brother-in-law, Pierre de Courtenay, grand- 
son of Louis VI. of France.  Vhat prince lett two 
sons, Robert and Baldwin, who both reigned at Con- 
stantinople, and were the Jast of the Latin Emperors, 
They took the name of Bahkarites, which in Arabic 
signifies maridimes, or dwellers near the sea. 
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This jubilee, which, according to the Bull of Boniface 
VIITI., was tobe celebrated only orice inahundred ycara, 
was reduced to fifty by Clement V]., to thirty by Urban 
VI., and twenty-five by Paul IT. and Sixtus IV. 
Martin V., Nicolas V., and Calixtus IT., gave to the 
Portuguese all the territories which they might disco- 
ver, from the Canaries to the Indies. Adrian 1V., 
who adjudged Treland to Henry TI. in 1155, had 
claimed that all islands in which Christianity was in- 
troduced, should belong to St Peter. 

The Kings of France maintaincd the exercise of that 
right, In spite of the efforts which the Court of Rome 
made to deprive them of it. 

The King even sent to Italy the Chevalier William 
Nogaret with a body of troops, who surprised the Pepe 
at Anagni, made him prisoner, and pillaged his trea- 
surics, as well as those of the Cardinals in his suite. 
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5 If we can believe an Arabic author from Mecca, of 
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the thirteenth century, paper, of cotton most proba- 
bly, was invented at Mecca by one Joseph Amru, 
about the year 706. According to others, the Arabs 
found an excellent paper manufactory at Samarcand, 
when they conquered that country in 704, ‘The in- 
vention of paper among the Chinese is very ancient. 
M. de Mechel inentions three pictures in the Gallery 
of Vienna, one of the year 1297, and the other two of 
1357, as having been painted in oil colours on wood. 
The first cards were painted and designed, which ren- 
dered them very dear. Great variety of cards are 
found among diflerent nations. Piguet became the 
national game of the French, taroc of the Italians ; 
the Spaniards invented Ombre and guadrille, and the 
Germans Jansquenet. 

One of the oldest of these Folios is that found in the 
library of Buxheim, near Meningen. It represents 
the image of St Christopher illumed, with a legend, 
dated 1423. Printing, by blocks of wood, was prac- 
tised in China since the year 950, 

Gutenberg, who still kept his art a secret, on the death 
of Drizchn, sent different persous into his house, and 
eharged them to unscrew the press, and take it to 
pieces, that no one might discover how or in what he 
was employed. 

Schopflin dates the invention of the font about the 
year 1452, The honour of it is commonly ascribed to 
Peter Schoeffer, the companion of Faust. 

In a deed inade by Gutenburg and his brother in 1459, 
he took a formal engagement to give to the library of 
the Convent of St Claire at Mayence, the books which 
he had already printed, or might print; which proves 
that Gutenburg had printed books long before 1459, 
and that he still intended to print. 

According to Casiri, there can be no doubt as to the 
existence of cannon among the Moors in the years 
1342-44. The first undoubted proof of the employ- 
ment of cannon in France, is of the year [340. 
The Genoese, it is alleged, employed mines for the 
first time at the sicge of Seranessa, against the Fic- 
rentines, in 1487; andthe Spaniards against the French 
at the siege of the Castle of Oeuf in 1503. 

The first cannons were constructed of wood, iron or 
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lead. Gustavus Adolphus used cannons made of lea- 
ther. They could not support nearly the quantity of 
powder of those in modern times. 

Guiot de Provins, who wrote a satirical poem called 
the Bible, about the end of the ]}2th century, speaks 
most distinctly of the mariner’s compass, which was 
used in his time in navigation. 

The herring fisheries on the coasts of Scania, in the 
14th and 15th centuries, proved a mine of wealth for 
the Hanseatic trade 3; so much the more gainful, as all 
Icurope then observed Lent. 

William ‘Tell is commonly regarded as the first founder 
of the Swiss liberty. 

The Grand Duke Michael Joroslawitz was cxecuted 
by the Horde in 1318.0 Demetrius Michaelovitz met 
with the same fate in 1526. ‘Phe Russian princes, on 
going to an audience with the Khan, were obliged to 
walk between two fires to purify themselves and the 
presents which they brought. ‘Phey were even com- 
pelled to do reverence to an image which was placed 
at the entrance of the Khan's tent. 

The first inention which the Annals of Nestor make of 
the Livonians, and their wars with the Russians, is 
about the year 1040. 

Various contracts were made before that sale was ac- 
complished. The first was in 1341, and the price was 
13,000 marks of silver. In 1346, the Margrave Louts 
sold his rights over Issthonia to the Teutonic Order 
for 6000 marks. 

Livonia did not belong exclusively to the Teutonic 
Order at this time. The Archbishop of Riga was in- 
dependent, and master of the city where he resided, 
Before Uladislaus, there were only come of the sove- 
reigns of Poland invested with the royal dignity ; and 
the tradition which carnes back the uninterrupted suc- 
cession of the Polish Kings to Bolislaus in the year 
1000, is tontrary to the evidence of history. 

The conversion of the Lithuanians to Cliristianity was 
resolved on in a general assembly of the nation held 
in 1387. Tt consisted simply of the ceremony of bap- 
tism. The Polish priests who were employed on this 
mission, being ignorant of the Lithuanian language, 
King Jagelio became himself a preacher. One custom 
which he practised succeeded better than all the force 
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of reasoning or argument. The Lithuanians, till then, 
had used only clothes of skins or linen. The King 
caused woollen dresses, of which he had ordered a 
large quantity to be imported from Poland, to be dis- 
tributed to all those who were baptised. ‘Thousands 
of the Lithuanians then flocked to the administration 
of that rite. Lhe Samogitians embraced Christianity 
about the 13th century. 

23 The Wallachians, as their language proves, are a mix- 
ture of the descendants of the Roman colonies of an- 
cient Dacia, with the Slavians and Goths. ‘They ad- 
hered to the Greek Church in the 9th century. 

24 Philip Callimachus, the historian of Uladislaus, was 
descended of an illustrious family in Tuscany, and one 
of those fine geniuses which Italy produced in the loth 
century. Being persecuted at Kome, he retired to Po- 
land to Casimir IV., who intrusted him with the edu- 
cation of his children, and made him his secretary. 

25 The conquest of Indostan by Timur is fixed to the 
years 1398, 1399. Ilis dearest trophies were huge 
towers, formed of the heads which he had cut from his 
enemies. He raised 120 of these after the taking of 
Bagdad in [441]. 

26 In the short space of six or seven hours, the Turks had 
cleared the city entirely of all its inhabitants, 
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| [Las Casas is generally reproached for having advised 
the employing of African slavesin the Antilles, Instead 
of the natives, while he was zealously supporting the 
liberty of the Americans; and that it was by his ad- 
vice that Charles V., in 1517, authorised the Belgian 
merchants to import 14,000 Africans into these islands 
which gave rise tu the treaty on the slave trade, 

& The Kings of Portugal had alrcady obtained similar 
commissions for their discoveries in the Hast, from 
Pope Nicolas V., Calixtus II]., and Sixtus IV. 

3 The Philippine Isles, discovered by Magellan in 1521, 
were occupied by the Spaniards in LoO6k After seve- 
ral fruitless attempts to find a north-east or north-west 
passage, the English doubled the Cape of Good Hope 
before the end of the 16th century. 
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5 Magellan, in his voyage, discovered a new route to In- 
dia by the Straits, to which he gave his name. The 
Moluccas and the Philippines were then visited by him. 
He was killed in the Isle of Matan, one of the Philip- 
pines, April 27. 152]. 

6 Henry IV. conceived the project, and concerted with 
Elizabeth of England, for securiug the equilibrium 
and the peace of the Continent, by humbling Austria. 

7 The assassin was called Balthazar Gerardi. He is said 
to have bought the pistols, with which he committed 
the dead, with the moucy which the Prince had given 
him a few days before. 

8 The first alliance of the Swiss with France was in 1453, 
It was renewed in 1474 and 1480. In virtue of this 
latter treaty, the Swiss engaged to furnish for that 
Prince a body of 6000 auxiliaries, the first regular 
Swiss troops that had been received into the service of 
France, with consent of the Confederation. 

9 That war was terminated in 1603, a little before the 
deoth of Elizabeth. 
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1 The first of ‘these medals represented the United Pro- 
vinces under the figure of a woman trampling Discord, 
with an inscription a little haughty, but by no means 
outrageous for France. The other medal was more 
piquant ; it offered the crown of France to M. Van 
Beuningen, the ambassador of Holland, under the fi- 
gure of Joshua, who commanded the sun to stand still. 

2 This Bull, the source of many theological disputes, was 
issued in 1713, in which Clement XI. condemned a 
hundred and one propositions, extracted from the New 
Testament, as false, and infected with the errors of 
Jansenism. 

3 In 1713. In this same year was concluded the famous 
treaty of Methven, by which Portugal engaged to re- 
ceive English woollen cloths, on condition that Eng- 
Jand would admit the wines of Portugal at one-third 
less duty than those of France. 

4 The national liberty gained under Charles II. by the 
famous Hubeus Corpus Act, passed in 1679. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER IX.—Perriop VIII. 


Among the means which the Regent cmployed for 
clearing off the debts of the State, which amounted to 
three millions, one was the famous scheme of Law, a 
Scotchman, and the establishment of a Bank, which 
completely failed after having great success, and ruin- 
ed a number of families. 

Alberoni, a man of vast and enterprising genius, was 
at first only a simple priest in a village near Parma. 
He insinuated himself into the favour of the Duke of 
Vendome, when he commanded the French army in 
Italy. The Duke took him to Spain, and recommend- 
ed him to the Prineess des Ursius, who was then all- 
powerful at the court of Philip V. There he was ele- 
vated to the rank of Cardinal and Prime Minister. 
This famous adventurer was descended of a noble fa- 
mily in the province of Groningen. In 1715, he was 
appointed ambassador for Holland at the court of Ma- 
grid. There he insinuated himself into favour with 
Philip V., who sent him, in 1724, to the court of Vi- 
enna, to treat with the I2mperor Charles V. On his 
return, he was raised to the rank of Duke and Prime 
Minister of Spain. Being disgraced for his impraden- 
cies, he was imprisoned in the Castle of Segovia, 
whence he made his escape in 1728, and after wan- 
dering over several countries, he passed to Morocco, 
where it is alleged he became Mahometan, as he had 
turned Catholic at Madrid. Being obliged to quit 
that new retreat, he repaired to Tetuan, where he died, 
The trade which the English carried on in Spanish 
America, in virtue of the Assiento, having given 
opportunities for contraband, it was agreed by a 
subsequent convention, signed at Madrid in 1750, be- 
tween these two Courts, that England should entirely 
renounce that contract, 1p consideration of a sum of 
100,0002. Sterling, which Spain promised to pay the 
English Company engaged in that trade. 

On the death of Joseph I. in 1777, and the accession 
of his daughter Mary, the grandees of Portugal a- 
venged themsclves for the indignities which the Mar- 
quis de Pombal had subjected them to. 

The principal actions which took place between the 
French and the HWanoverians, with their allies, were 


those of Hastenbeck in 1707; Crevelt, 1758; Ber- 
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gen and Minden, 1759; Clostercamp, 1760; Villing- 


hausen, 176]; Grebenstein, 1762. 

7 The battles fought by the King of Prussia in that war 
were the following: that of Lowositz in 1756; Prague, 
Rolin, Jagerndorff, Rosbach, Breslau and Lissa, 1757 ; 
Zorndorft and Hochkirchen, 1758; Zullichau and Kun- 
nersdorff or Frankfort on the Oder, 1759; Liegnitz 
and ‘Torgau, 1760; Fryburg, 1762. The King gain- 
ed them all, except those marked in Italies. 

8 New differences having arisen between Spain and Por- 

tugal in Brazil, which occasioned hostilities, a treaty 

of peace, concluded March 24, 1778, put an end to 
these differences, and finally regulated the limits be- 
tween the two nations in America. 

This prince perished at the siege of Seringapatam, his 

capital, which the Englich took in 1799. 

10 It appears by the overtures which the Empress of 
Russia made to the King of Poland in 1771, 1775, 
that she was averse to the partition of Poland, which, 
in cHect, appeared to be in opposition to the true in- 
terests of Russia. 

VW] The Austrian division was estimated at about 1300 
square German miles, with 700,000 inhabitants. 

12 These countries were estimated at 4157 square miles, 
with 3,050,000 inhabitants. 

13 The portion of the King of Prussia comprised JOG61 
square miles, with 1,150,000 inhabitants. It contain- 
ed 262 cities, and 8274 villaves. 

14 It was in this revolution that Counts Struensee and 
Brandt. were executed—the former being prime minis- 
ter of Sweden. For the Lives of these two persons, 
see Converts from Infidelity, Vol. I1., by the Trans- 
lator of this Work. 
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] The first act of the Confederation is dated Oct. 4. 
1776. At then comprehended only eleven States. 
South Carolina and Maryland were not included till 
1781. 
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PREFACE. 


THE present volume, containing an account 
of the domestic wars of Scotland in 1689 
and 1715, is designed, with the * History 
of the Rebellions from 1638 to 1660,” and 
the ‘ History of the Rebellion of 1745,” 
already published in Constable’s Miscel- 
lany, to afford a complete view of the efforts 
made by the friends of the Stuart family in 
this country, to vindicate the cause of mo- 
narchical government and hereditary right. 

Like its predecessors, it has been written 
rather with the wish of producing a piece 
of military narrative, than the hope of pre- 
senting any thing worthy of the term hes- 
tory ; rather with the view of interesting the 
national feeling by local and personal de- 
tails, than that of attracting attention from 
those who read with higher expectations. 
I think it necessary to state this in plain 
terms, and to request particular attention to 
it, as the titles of the previous volumes, 
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though adopted for conveniency only, have 
caused many to accuse me of a wish to de- 
grade history, and of having presented the 
public with something different from what 
it had reason to expect. In my own justi- 
fication for the adoption of such a word, I 
beg to remind the reader, that the meaning 
now attached to it is the result of fashion, 
and that, although usually applied to high- 
toned moral compositions, it may also be 
conferred, without a violation of its radical 
sense, upon simple narrative. I should 
be extremely sorry if I have led any one 
into the same sort of mistake with that 
committed, some forty years ago, by the 
managers of a certain country library, who 
ordered a copy of Horne Tooke’s Diver- 
sions of Purley, under the idea that it was 
an amusing book of games. But, when I 
refer the reader to former prefaces, and beg 
his attention to this in particular, I believe 
he will hold me exculpated from any in- 
tention to deceive, as well as from the 
charge of presumption, if such was ever 
preferred. 

The design entertained trom the very com- 
mencement of these works, and which has go- 
yerned their composition throughout, was to 
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supply my countrymen with as lively a de- 
lineation as possible of the mere scenery of 
certain transactions of past times in which 
they were interested: The higher objects 
of history I was prevented from attempt- 
ing, if I had been willing, by the habits of 
a lite, the greater part of which is occupied 
by commercial details, while only those 
hours can be devoted to literature which 
others in general spend in relaxation. In 
the performance of a task which was thus 
necessarily a humble one, I have spared no 
labour which I thought might conduce to 
the profit or enjoyment of the reader, often 
adventuring upon extensive lines of research, 
with but a very uncertain prospect of find- 
ing any matter to my purpose, and always 
endeavouring to make that a labour of love 
wich, in other circumstances, [ might have 
been contented to treat asa duty. A series of 
narratives has been thus produced, which,’ 
however much they may be wanting in lite- 
rary graces, or in the higher qualifications 
of history, have at least the merit of em- 
bodying a greater show and better arrange- 
ment of facts, than any former works upon 
the same subjects. 
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With regard to the sources of informa- 
tion chiefly employed in this volume, I may 
mention that, in the first narrative, consi- 
derable use is made of a Memoir of the War 
of 1689, written by General Mackay, and 
which is still in manuscript; while in the 
second, I have been much indebted to a 
very extensive collection of pamphlets and 
books regarding the insurrections of 1715 
and 1745, which has been formed by Mr 
Duncan M‘Neill, advocate, and which its 
proprietor threw open to me with a libera- 
lity I cannot too warmly acknowledge. I 
have further much pleasure in adverting 
to the kind zeal with which Mr David Haig, 
of the Advocates’ Library, exerted himself, 
on this, as on many other occasions, to in- 
troduce me to the stores of that munificent 
establishment. 

To Mr D. O. Hill, the delineator of the 
Scenery of Perthshire, I am indebted for the 
very beautiful drawing of the Vale of the 
Garry—the battle-cround of Killiecranky, 
which ornaments the front of the volume. 


Hanover Srreetr, Evinsurcn, 
May 27. 1829, f 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


He was a kind of nothing, titleless, 
Till he bad forged himself a name 1? the fire 
Of burning Rome. 
Cortolanus. 


Jonwn GRAHAM, the hero of this narrative, was 
the elder son of Sir William Graham of Claver 
house in Forfarshire, a gentleman of moderate for- 
tune, but who boasted ef a descent from the noble 
family of Montrose, and also from the royal house 
of Stuart, his ancestor Willram Lord Graham of | 
Kincardine having married the Princess Mary, #e- 
cond daughter of King Robert III. Sir William 
Graham was himself so respectable a proprietor, 
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as to have married into the noble family of North- 
esk. Lady Jean Carnegy, third daughter of John 
first Earl of Northesk, was the mother of the future 
Viscount of Dundee. The whole connections of the 
family were of what would now be called a de- 
cidedly Tory complexion; that is to say, they had 
exerted themselves in opposition to every innova- 
tory attempt which had been made upon the in- 
stitutions of their country, from the Reformation 
downwards. : 

Young Graham was educated, during the de- 
cade of 1660-70, at the University of St An- 
drews, where he distinguished himself so much by 
his abilities, and also by his zeal in favour of the 
established religion, that he was honoured with 
the particular notice and friendship of Archbishop 
Sharpe. He made considerable progress in a de- 
partment of learning, the technical name of which, 
as then used in Scotland, bore a startling disso- 
nance with the character he acquired in after life 
—the Humantties.* It was to mathematics, how- 
ever, that he chiefly directed his attention; a 
branch of study which certainly promised to be of 
greater service to one who designed to become a 
soldier. It is perhaps worthy of remark, that in 
this propensity he was resembled by Napoleon 
Buonaparte, who had some other points of charac- 
ter in common with him. Like Napoleon, Dun-~ 
dee was accustomed in youth to feed the desires 
of an ardent and romantic spirit with the wild 
narratives of the Highland bards; the only differ- 
ence being, that the Scottish soldier drank his sen- 
timental inflammation direct from its living recep- 
tacles, while the Italian could only receive it in 
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the colder form which was given to it by Mac- 
pherson. In addition to a fondness for Highland 
poetry, Dundee is said to have pored with rapture 
over the pages of Sallust, Nepos, and Plutarch. 
His mind probably acquired in this simple way, 
that bent towards high military enterprise, and 
that unbending principle of military honour, which 
have given his name, notwithstanding all the faults 
which attach to it, such a strong historical in- 
terest. * ec 
It was Dundee’s opinion, in choosing and en- 
tering upon his profession, that, in order to ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of it, he ought to 
serve under different foreign powers, and in every 
gradation of rank. He accordingly acted, for some 
time, at the commencement of his career, as a 
volunteer in the French service. When the war 
with Holland was concluded, and a sort of friend- 
ship established between that country and Eng- 
land, on account of the Prince of Orange (nephew 
of the British monarch) becoming Stadtholder, 
Dundee transferred his services to the other side 
of the Rhone. Becoming a cornet in the Prince 
of Orange's own troop of guards, he had the good 
fortune, while fighting in that capacity at the bat- 
tle of Senefte, (1674), to save the life of his mas- 
ter, by rescuing him, and bringing him off upon, 
his own horse. The command of a Scotch regi- 
ment in the Dutch service falling vacant soon af- 
ter that event, Dundee applied for it; but the 
Prince, though perhaps anxious to requite the 
merit of his preserver, was obliged, by a pre-en- 
gagement, to refuse his request. He then resolved 
tu serve no longer in Holland, but to return home, 
AR 
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and offer his sword to his own sovereign, who was 
understood to require such services, on account of 
the turbulence of his Scottish subjects. 

The Prince of Orange honoured him, at his de- 

arture, with a letter of recommendation to the 
Duke of York, in which there was an earnest re- 
quest that he might be well provided for. The 
Duke having communicated this recommendation 
to King Charles, Dundee was soon after appointed 
to be captain of a regiment of horse, which was 
then in the process of being raised in Scotland, for 
the suppression of insurrections. There was some- 
thing so pointed in the favour shown on this oc- 
casion to the young soldier, that we can scarcely 
wonder at the constancy with which he adhered 
ever after to the interests of his benefactors. The 
King was under the necessity of allowing the Duke 
of Lauderdale, his prime minister for Scotland, 
to fill up the commissions for the regiments then 
raised ; his Grace probably making that a stipu- 
Jation, for the purpose of providing for his own 
dependents. Charles demanded or retained only 
one exception ; and it was in favour of the friend 
and preserver of the Prince of Orange. 

Dundee was then, (1677), let forth, with other 
adventurers, upon that crusade against the Whigs 
of the west of Scotland, which has procured his 
name so much popular execration. There was 
something extremely unfortunate in this part of his — 
history, and especially so far as his reputation with 

sterity was concerned. The people whom he 
was employed to check, were a set of pious and 
worthy persons ; originally, perhaps, sinning in the 
uncompromising vehemence with which they had 
conducted matters during the Civil War; but now 
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certainly far more sinned against in the ruthless 
persecution to which they were subjected by the 
government, on account of their religion. To ex- 
plain the state of the country in one sentence, 
Scotland was then precisely in the same condi- 
tion with Ireland at a more recent period. Her 
people, at least the inhabitants of her most im- 
portant districts, were zealously attached to a form 
of worship, which was found to be adverse to the 
welfare of the state, and which was even adverse, 
in many of its points of doctrine, to the spirit of 
public liberty, but which was certainly much more 
dangerous in a condition of intoleration, than it 
could possibly have been, if countenanced by the 
government. Toleration was not then a recog- 
nised principle. The two last of the Stuart sove- 
reigns, therefore, conceived it necessary to repress 
the religion of these people by extreme means, and 
to employ as instruments for doing so the inhabi- 
tants of another district, who, like the Orangemen 
in the neighbouring kingdom, were known to re- 
gard the recusants and their doctrine with equal 
detestation. It was thus simply on the grounds 
of local prejudice, of religion, and of political con- 
nections, that Dundee became engaged in this very 
unhappy war. Ifthe displayed much prompt se- 
verity in his management of it, it might be ex- 
cused by his favourite maxim, “ that, if terror can 
be made to prevent or end a war, it is the truest 
mercy.” 3 

It is still perhaps to be regretted by those who 
admire the nobleness of nature which characterized 
this man, that he should have served his appren- 
ticeship to glory in scenes so much the reverse of 
glorious, or that he should have at all condescended 
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to act in a sphere, which was, to say the least of it, 
unworthy of the soldier’s best energies. It should 
be recollected, however, that, though well connect- 
ed, and possessed of some reputation, Dundee enter- 
ed the army in an inferior situation, and bad no 
prospect of advancing himself except by a diligent 
performance of every duty which might successive- 
ly occur to him. Perhaps he may be excused up- 
on the metaphysical principle, that pride is not in- 
compatible, in some minds, with a power of bend- 
ing to necessity. He possibly was one of those 
individuals whose souls are such an exquisite com- 
pound of lofty aspirations and groundling common 
sense, that, for the very purpose of elevating them- 
selves out of the irksomely humble situation in 
which they find themselves placed by fortune, they 
will heartily grapple with, and perform with the 
most serene punctuality, every duty connected 
with their place in society, carrying through de- 
gradation and drudgery a spirit which will eventual- 
ly shine out, when the grand object is obtained, 
with uninjured splendour. Minds of this order re- 
semble the fairy-gifted tent in the Arabian Tales, 
which was so small as to be carried in the pocket 
of the proprietor during the day, but at night could 
be expanded to such a width as to cover a whole 
army. The world, which is too apt to judge of 
men with a mere reference to their origin and ear- 
ly history, is seldom liberal enough to suppose, in 
the case of a man exalted above his native sphere, 
that he may have all along, from the very first, pos- 
sessed a talent and a spirit which fitted him for. 
high situations, but generally accounts for his rise 
by either the vulgar error of good fortune, or by 
suggesting that he was tempted forward, step by 
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step, by prospects which gradually opened before 
him. It is, however, abundantly evident that such 
minds often exist, and that their rise is entirely 
owing to the discretion with which they have ma- 
naged their powers. Their merit was from the 
very first equally great, but only it was not pru- 
dent or possible, in their earlier situations, to give 
it ostensible shape. To such an order of minds— 
so great, yet so humble—so far reaching in con- 
templation, yet so diligent in minute employment 
—Dundee unquestionably belonged. 

The superior activity he displayed above all his 
brother officers, is sufficiently proved, if better 
proof were wanting, by the distinction with which 
his name is still remembered by the common peo- 
ple in the south-west province of Scotland. A- 
midst all the heroes of that day—the Dalyells, the 
Griersons, and the Bruces, —no name seems to be 
impressed on the popular mind so deeply as that 
of “the Bloody Claver'se.” To such a degree, 
indeed, did his actions excite public sentiment in 
that superstitious age, that he was generally believ- 
ed to have entered into a league with the powers 
of darkness, by which, in consideration of the aban- 
donment of his salvation, he was rendered invul- 
nerable in this world, and invested with a peculiar 
power of annoying the faithful. A beautiful white 
horse, which he generally rode, was supposed to be 
itself possessed by an evil spirit, for the purpose 
of furthering his unholy work ; and mountain-sides 
are still shown in the Highlands of Tweeddale, al- 
most as steep and verdant as turf.walls, along 
- which the peasant informs us that Claverhouse 
could ride on his charmed steed, with such speed - 
and security, as rather to resemble a winged bird 
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than an armed man, He was led into duties of 
this perilous nature by a desire of disturbing the 
conventicles held in these’ Alpine solitudes, and he 
no doubt dared much in pursuing the dreadful task 
be had undertaken. But it is easy to see that his 
miraculous adventures in this way were no more 
than what a man of daring spirit could easily per- 
form, with the assistance of a powerful and sure- 
footed horse, and that this supernatural appearance 
was entirely occasioned by the extreme terror with 
which his unrelenting character had inspired the 
. beholders. 

There was something in the person of Dundee 
which tended to confirm the superstitious fear with 
which he was regarded. His figure was slight and 
of low stature, yet restless and active to such a 
degree, as might well excite the idea of its being 
the tabernacle of a demoniac spirit. His visage was 
beautiful even to effeminacy, and was still farther 
softened by a multitude of pendulous ringlets which 
he disposed around it, much after the female fashton 
ef modern times, and which, it is remembered, he 
trained with much care into their proper arrange- 
ment, by wearing them in leads when in undress. 
Yet, with all his perfect handsomeness, there was 
a fire in his full dark eye—an eye which looked 
down upon men like an eagle from his eyrie— 
and, moreover, there was a scornful rigear on his 
deep upper lip, which testified that his was any 
thing but the mind generally understood to be in- 
dicated by good looks. It was another pecultari- 
ty of his person, though one that could excite little 
more than wonder, that his hands and fingers were 
singularly Jong and delicate; a matter on which he 
seems to have prided himself much, as, in his 
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portrait by Sir Peter Lely, preserved at Glammis 
Castle, there is an evident endeavour on the part 
of the painter to give full advantage to it. 4 

The events of Dundee’s life which intervened 
betwixt his entering the King’s service in 1677 
and his rallying in favour of King James after the 
Revolution, may be briefly passed over. He was 
defeated at the skirmish of Loudon-hill, in May 
1679, but shared next month in the victory gain- 
ed by the royal forces over the insurgents at 
Bothwell-bridge. In 1682, he became, in com- 
pany with his younger brother David, Sheriff of 
Wigtonshire, probably with a view, on the part of 
his constituents, that he should exert himself in a 
civil as he had already done in a military capacity, 
fur the pacification of that disaffected district. 
In 1684, he was constituted comander of one of the 
Royal Regiments of Horse, ° was sworn a privy- 
counciHer, and had a gift of the Castle of Dudhope 
and the Constabulary of Dundee. About the same 
period he married Lady Jean Cochrane, daughter 
of William Lord Cochrane, eldest son of the Eart 
of Dundonald ; a match considered extremely 
strange by all his friends, as the family of his wife 
was distinguished for puritanism. In consequence 
of his suspicious alliance, he was omitted from the 
list of privy-councillors made up on King James's 
accession in 1685, but was soon afterwards restor- 
ed. He successively reached the ranks, of Bri- 
gadier-general in 1686, and of Major-general in 
1688; and, on the 12th of November in the last 
inauspicious year, a week after the landing of the 
Prince of Orange, he was created Viscount of 
Dundee. 

It is quite unnecessary te detail all the circum- 
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stances which led to the Revolution. It may be 
sufficient, in order to excite.a sympathising spirit 
in the reader towards the events of the following 
Narrative, to remind him that, if the last of the 
Stuart sovereigns governed their kingdoms with 
less prudence than the monarchs by whom it has 
been the happiness of Britain to be governed 
since, they dived before them, and at a time when 
fair government was neither known in principle, 
nor could well be proceeded upon in practice. It 
has now become a fashion to declaim against the 
lineal race of the royal family as a series of in- 
tractable despots, whom even misfortune could not 
improve. Yet, even supposing it fair to condemn 
men and principles of government which obtained 
in the seventeenth century, because they were 
more barbarous than those which obtain in the 
nineteenth,—and this alone seems the principle of 
the fasbion alluded to,—is it hke men of sense or 
candour to adopt a prejudice against a whole 
family on account of two generations, more es- 
pecially as the very race by which the country is 
now so satisfactorily ruled, is sprung from pre- 
cisely the same stock ¢ To look through the spec- 
tacles of modern politics at the unfortunate indi- 
viduals in question, and to condemn them for fall- 
ing short of what is now considered the standard 
of prudential government, appears to the present 
writer very much like trying a criminal upon.a 
post-facto law. The Stuarts may have been ab- 
surdly inflexible, and even severe ; but it ought to 
be recollected that they had the management of 
the country during a tumult of public opinion, 
which must have taken place whether they exist- 
ed or not, and which would have made it equally 
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difficult for any other sort of sovereigns to govern 
with discretion. If they became arbitrary, and cruel, 
it was only when the threats and violence of the 
republican party had given them a horror for every 
thing like opposition. Altogether, it seems by no 
means impossible, while appreciating the infinite 
advantages which have accrued to Britain from 
the deposition of this race of kings, to regard them 
nevertheless with a great portion of that tender and 
forgiving sentiment which occasioned the following 
and so many other attempts for their restoration. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE REVOLUTION. 


To the Lords of Convention— twas Claverse who spohe— 
Ere the King’s crown go down there are crowns to be broke ! 
Then Jet each Cavalier who loves honour and me, 
Come follow the bonnets of bonny Dundee. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


WHEN it was first understood at the English court 
that the Prince of Orange designed to invade the 
kingdom, James thought it necessary to command 
all his Scottish forces to march southwards, that 
they might assist the English army in defending 
him against the expected attack. His Scottish 
forces then consisted of four regiments of foot, 
one of dragoons, and one troop of horse-guards ; 
amounting in all to nearly ten thousand men, or a 
third of the whole available force of the two king- 
doms. They were commanded by General Dou- 
glas, brother of the first Duke of Queensberry ; 
Claverhouse being Major-general, and leader of 
the horse. They left Scotland at the beginning of 
October, in two detachments; the foot marching 
under the direction of General Douglas by Ches- 
ter, and the horse under the charge of Claverhouse 


by York. They arrived at London, and joined 
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the English army under the command of the Earl 
of Feversham, on the 25th of October. } 

The Prince of Orange having landed on the Sth 
of November at Torbay in Devensbire, King James 
advanced with his united army to meet him; and 
it was while he maintained his intention of fighting 
the invader, and while anxious to secure all pos- 
sible friends to his interests, that he mace Claver- 
house a Viscount. His confidence, however, gave 
way, as he observed the defection of his chief of- 
ficers and counsellors to the Prince, and succes- 
sively heard of the insurrections which were tak- 
ing place throughout the kingdom against him. 
Appalled at the danger in which he stood, he re- 
solved to abandon his army, and retire to London. 
In that emergency, the most of his Scottish forces 
remained true to his interests. These men were 
of a less scrupulous spirit in regard to the arbi- 
trary conduct of their master, and had been leas 
alarmed by his late Catholic measures, than the 
English soldiery. Many of them were cadets of 
old Episcopalian and Catholic families in the north 
of Scotland, who felt their interest identified with 
that of King James. Some had acted for nearly 
their whole lifetime in behalf of the House of 
Stuart, through good report and bad report, and 
were now too old to make a ready change. For 
instance, the Earl of Airly rode in a high com- 
mand in this little Tory army; a nobleman who 
dad accompanied that Lucifer of cavaliers, the 
Marquis of Montrose, through all his wars, and 
who had since served the Stuarts for nearly half a 
century. It could not be expected that such men 
were inspired with the same notions regarding the 
salvation of church and state as the English sol- 
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diers ; and accordingly, while company after com- 
pany, and officer after officer, left James's camp to 
join him who proposed to restore the constitution, 
the Scottish regiments remained firm around their 
legitimate sovereign almost to a man. It was a- 
mong the chiefs of this band that James found the 
most faithful counsels, and the most affectionate 
offers of service. The Earl of Dunbarton, a son 
of the noble House of Douglas, who commanded 
one of the foot regiments (now the Scots Royals), 
offered, with a spirit worthy of his ancient chi- 
valric race, to engage the invader with his own 
little corps; certain, he said, that if he could not 
stop his progress, he would at least give him such 
a check as would cause the spirits of the King’s 
friends to rally. Dundee advised the irresolute 
monarch to fight the Prince, at all hazards, with 
the force he had, or else go boldly to him in per- 
son, and demand his business in England ; and 
it is now every thing but certain, that if James 
had followed either of these two advices, or done 
something of an equally vigorous nature, he might 
have remained on the throne. Unfortunately for 
himself, he thought it more advisable to give way 
for the time to what he thought a merely acci- 
dental current of circumstances, in the hope of 
afterwards resuming the command of the empire 
with the increased power which always results from 
a suppressed rebellion. He told the Earl of Dun- 
barton, that he could not think of risking the lives 
of so many brave men in an action which could not 
be decisive; and he rejected with equal firmness 
the advice tendered him by Dundee. He finally 
retired to London with a small guard, leaving his 
army without express commands of any kind, ei- 
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ther to fight or retreat. When intelligence of this 
fact was communicated to Lord Dundee and some 
other chiefs of the Scottish army, they could not 
help shedding tears. ” 

Even after James had abandoned his army, Dun- 
dee continued to keep together all the men over 
whom he had any influence, in the hope that some 
opportunity might yet occur of serving his unhappy 
master. He retired out of the way of-the ad- 
vancing troops of the Prince of Orange, to Wal- 
lingford, intending to retreat from thence, if he 
saw occasion, towards Scotland, where he knew he 
might make a vigorous etand for the King, espe- 
cially if, as was at one time contemplated, his Ma- 
jesty were to accompany him. While quartered 
at Wallingford, he received a letter from the Prince 
of Orange, assuring him that, if he would stay 
there till he received further orders, none of his 
Royal Highness’s army should touch him. On 
the same day, he received intelligence that the 
King, having been brought back by the populace 
from Feversham, whither he had retired with the 
intention of flying te Trance, was expected to be 
in Whitehall that night ; in consequence of which 
information, rather than in obedience to the re- 
quest of the Prince of Orange, he postponed his 
intended march, and rode up to London. 

He waited on the unfortunate monarch next 
morning, in company with his friend the Earl of 
Balcarres, a nobleman who, like himself, united 
extreme Tory principles with a generous heart and 
a mind of high ability. The King received them 
with a warmth of affection proportioned to the 
distresg of his circumstances ; but could not help 
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asking, as he took a walk with them through the 
Mall, how they came to be with bim, when all the 
world had forsaken him for the Prince of Orange. 
They replied, that they had no interests in common 
with the Prince of Orange ; for him nor for any 
other man, could they ever forsake a-master who 
had loaded them with so many honours, and with 
so much gracious kindness. ‘ I see, I see,” cried 
the unhappy Prince, overpowered by this display 
of a feeling which he almost believed to have de- 
serted the earth ; “ you are the men I always took 
you to be; you shall know all my intentions. ” 
He then informed them, that, seeing no prospect 
of remaining in Britain, except as a cipher, or as 
a prisoner to his ungenerous nephew— and here he 
repeated the celebrated saying of his father, “ Short 
is the way between the prisons and the graves of 
kings ’—he had resolved to take a temporary re- 
fuge in France. ‘ When I am there,” he added, 
“you shall receive my instructions: you, Lord 
Balcarres, shall have a commission to manage my 
civil affairs ; and you, Lord Dundee, to command 
my troops.” > As is well known, he soon after 
put lis fatal intention into execution. 

When the Prince of Orange subsequently as- 
sumed the government, Dundee and Balcarres both 
had an interview with him. He solicited the for- 
mer to enter once more into his service; but Dun- 
dee refused without ceremony, stating for excuse, 
that he was under an oath of fidelity to King 
James, which he did not conceive himself at liberty 
to violate in favour of one who must now be leok- 
ed upon as his declared enemy. William, with 
that fairness of mind which seems to have been 
characteristic of him, acknowledged the validity of 
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the excuse. On meeting, however, with a similar 
answer from Balcarres, he hinted that it would be 
necessary for him to live in observation of the laws, 
or else he would be obliged to let them take their 
course upon him. Both noblemen then retired to 
Scotland, under the protection of about twenty- 
four troopers, whom Dundee had brought with him, 
as a guard, from Wallingford. He at present found 
it impossible to bring away more of his men, be- 
cause, General Douglas having gone over to the 
Prince, the whole army was at once reduced to his 
service, though, as it afterwards appeared, much 
against the will of the majority. 

It had been determined, soon after William took 
possession of London, that the Scottish govern- 
ment should be settled, as the English was about 
to be, by a National Convention ; and that Conven- 
tion was appointed to meet on the 13th of March 
1689. It was nearly the end of February before 
Dundee and Balcarres arrived, to exert themselves 
at the elections in favour of King James ; and long 
ere that period, the measure of the Revolution had 
been virtually carried almost as decidedly as in 
England. If Scotland, from comparative barbarism, 
was destitute of that spirit of freedom which so re- 
markably distinguished her sister kingdom, she 
had another motive for shaking off the arbitrary 
reign of the Stuarts, which, if less respectable or 
worthy, was at least as strong. This was the spirit 
of religion. Inflamed by resentment for the de- 
pression of presbytery during the late reigns, and 
frantic with the hope of seeing it now rise trium- 
phant, the Lowland peasantry had flocked to Edin- 
burgh, on the very first intelligence of the advances 
of the Prince of Orange, and at once expelled the 
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court and the religion of the late monarchy. It 
now only remained to be seen in the Convention, 
what face the Northern loyalists and the hierarchy, 
under the guidance of Dundee, should present 
against the Southern aud Western Whigs, sanctioned 
by the populace and the revolutionary government 
already established in England. 

The parties were eventually found to be much 
more equal in strength than could bave been ex- 
pected : the friends of King James lost the elec- 
tion of a president of their complexion by only 
fifteen votes; a minority which must have been 
more than outbalanced, if the Highland clans, who 
were mostly favourable to them, had been repre- 
sented in the house. This circumstance, however, 
was sufhcient to determine all the subsequent mea- 
sures. It proved that the old government was 
weaker than the new, and consequently gave all 
the undecided to understand, that with the new 
would now alone remain any chance of safety or 
patronage. Hitherto, many had sided with the 
Tories, from an idea that the opposite party was not 
strong or resolute enough to carry through the 
measure of the Revolution ; but now all flocked to 
the ranks of the Whigs, except those who had a 
decided interest in the former state of things, or 
who could not overcome their scruples regarding 
the oath of allegiance to King Jaines. 

There was something extremely interesting in 
the circumstances under which § the Convention 
met—something far more Interesting, In its way, 
than there was in the assemblage of the Erelish 
Convention. Wlnile the defenders of public liber- 
ty in England met in security, under the protec- 
tion of their patron and saviour the Prince of 
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Orange, the Scottish Revolutionists had to assem- 
ble under the guns of a fortress, which was held 
against them by a Tory and a Catholic ; they were 
mingled up, even in their place of meeting, with a 
band of enemies nearly equal to themselves in 
number, who were suspected of entertaining the 
most unscrupulous designs regarding them. The 
very populace, which they had been obliged to call 
to their protection, gave an aspect of dreadful 
interest. to their situation. That was composed 
chiefly of the wegstland Covenanters ; men who 
had come wild from their hills and muirs, bearing 
beneath their blue bonnets faces either sullen with 
recollection of wrongs, or beaming with expecta- 
tions of revenge, and carrying under their gray 
plaids, for the work they were called upon, the 
swords and pistols which they had used against the 
House of Stuart at Pentland and Bothwell. It 
might be said that, in England, the genius of li- 
berty rose, serene, spotless, and beautiful, out of 
the slight turmoil incidental to the time and crisis. 
But in Scotland, she burst upon the sight, with 
maniac looks, dishevelled attire, and still brandish- 
ing in her hand the dagger with which she had 
fought her way through the strife. 

The first few days of the Convention were spent 
in endeavours on the part of the Whigs to get rid 
of their Tory associates, and of the armed force 
which hung over them. They cavilled at the elec- 
tion 6f almost every opponent, and by that means 
expelled a great number. They attempted to pre- 
vail upon the Duke of Gordon to give up the cas- 
tle, which he professed to hold out for King James. 
And, being peculiarly embarrassed by the presence 
of Lord Dundee ayd Sir George Mackenzie, they 
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endeavoured to frighten them away, by reports of 
an intention being entertained by the Covenanters 
to assassinate them. Dundee and bis friends soon 
saw how small was their chance of doing any thing 
for King James in such an assembly; and they 
‘agitated a proposal to hold a counter convention, 
formed entirely of loyalists, at Stirling, where 
they were empowered by a letter from their so- 
vereign to assemble, and where they expected that 
the Karl of Mar, as governor of Stirling Castle, 
would afford them protection. _ 

It has always hitherto been doubted by histo- 
rians, whether this rumour of assassination was a 
ruse on the part of the Whigs to get quit of the 
two Tory chiefs, or a ruse on their own part to 
excuse the retirement which they contemplated 
from the Convention. The present writer, with 
deference, is disposed to think that it existed in- 
dependent of both parties. He finds, at least, a 
circumstance mentioned in the Minutes of the 
Convention (not observed by any former writer), 
which, as it could scarcely be got up for the pur- 
pose by either side, seems to give probability to 
such a conclusion. It is recorded in these Minutes, 
under date of Saturday, March 16th, that James 
Binnie, dyer, appeared before the Convention, and 
declared, that he heard two men in his own house, 
the day before, avow a resolution * to use these 
dogs, the Lord Dundee and Sir George Macken- 
zie, as they had been used by them, ” inquiing at 
the same time for their lodgings, and averring that 
they should not escape them, though they might 
not execute their project for some nights. When 
it is called to mind that the same class of men had 
assassinated another of their agch-enemies (Sharpe) 
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only ten years before, there is little difficulty in 
supposing that they might now entertain the inten- 
tion of at once doing the state service, and grati- 
fying themselves, by a sunilar act of revenge a- 
gainst two equally obnoxious individuals. Among 
the multitudes which flocked to Edinburgh on this 
occasion, there must have been many who traced 
the ruin of their families and the destruction of 
their own happiness, not to speak of the depres- 
sion of their religion, to these ministers of the late 
government ; and among that number there could 
scarcely fail to be some one or two, who, drawing 
the usual sanction for such an action from the 
pages of the Old Yestament, had resolved, as their 
own favburite phraseology ran, to execute God’s 
venveance upon them. 

Whether the rumour arose from a serious de- 
sign, or from the stratagem of a party, 1t is ceriain 
that Dundee took advantage of it, as an ostensible 
excuse for his retirement. It appears from a me- 
moir of these transactions, drawn up by the Earl 
of Balcarres, that he had concerted the design of 
retiring Jefore the rumour met his ears. When he 
was informed of it, he flew to the Convention, 
and demanded that a party might be sent to search 
the house in which the intending assassins were 
said to lurk. The members absolutely refused to 
interfere in the case; on which he left them, to 
settle with his friends regarding the project of the 
Counter-Convention. It was agreed that day, that 
on Monday they should all mect ata certain place 
of rendezvous in the city, and forthwith proceed 
to Stirling ; the Marquis of Athole agreeing to go 
with them, and to bring down a body of High- 
landers from his estates, to serve as their guard. 
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Measures had previously been taken to edify the 
Duke of Gordon in his resolution to hold out 
Edinburgh Castle for King James. 

It happened, unfortunately for Dundee, that be- 
fore Monday some of his most important adherents 
failed in their purpose. When they met on the 
morning of that day, and before Dundee appear- 
ed, the Marquis of Athole, who was by far their 
most influential man, requested that they might 
wait another day, and, in the mean time, to pre- 
vent suspicion, attend the Convention as usual. 
They bad accordingly dispersed to go to the Par- 
liament-house, when Dundee came to the place, 
with his thirty troopers, all ready for the march, 
and was confounded to hear of the adjournment 
of their design. It was now, of course, too late 
for him to think of remaining on terms with the 
Convention. ‘The appearance of his attendants on 
the streets—they had previously been concealed— 
was in itself a declaration of war against the house. 
He was therefore reduced to the necessity of quit- 
ting the town by himself; leaving only a message 
for his associates, that he would linger on the way, 
in the hope that they might escape after him. 

The manner of Dundee’s departure from Edin- 
burgh was highly characteristic of the man: It was 
quite worthy of one who had so long acted in de- 
fiance of natural feelings, fur the sake of an ab- 
stract principle. He rode out of the city by one 
of its eastern avenues—Leith Wynd—followed by 
his small but chosen band of troopers. Being 
asked by a friend whom he met where he was go- 
ing, he waved his hat, and, in a fit of lofty enthu-. 
slasm, partly arising from political, and partly from 
family feeling, exclaimed, “ Wheresoever the spirit 
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of Montrose shall direct me!” * On clearing the 
suburbs, he turned to the west, and galloped with 
his men along the edge of the bank which over- 
hung what was then a Jake defending the city on 
the north side ; a way which now forms the site 
of Princes Street, and from whence, of course, his 
cavalcade made a conspicuous appearance in the 
eyes of the citizens, who flocked to that side of 
the town to see it. It is needless to remark what 
sensations must have filled men’s breasts, when 
they saw the terrible Claverhouse thus break the 
wand of peace with them, and declare his intention 
of using all his power to thwart their scheme of 
political regeneration. They could scarcely fail to 
behold him ant his band, small as they were in 
physical force, with the utmost wonder and dread. 
Before quitting their sight, he performed a deed 
which tended to deepen their impressions of awe 
for his singularly daring character. Leaving his 
men on the bank opposite to the castle, he went 
forward alone to the bottom of the tall rock on 
which that fortress is situated ; deliberately began 
to clamber up the crags on the west side ; and, with 
no small danger to himself, at length reached the 
bottom of the walls. The Duke of Gordon then 
issued from a postern, (which was visible in the 
time of Sir John Dalrymple, ° though built up), 
and held a conference with him, in that singular 

situation, regarding the prospects of their party. 
No exact or authentic report has ever been 
_.ven of the conversation of the two cavalier no- 
blemen. But it is commonly affirmed, that Dun- 
dee entreated his Grace to leave the fortress under 
the charge of a faithful lieutenant of the name of 
Cc 
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Winram, and to accompany him to the Highlands, 
that he might there employ his immense patrimo- 
nial influence in raising an insurrection. The Duke 
is said to have concealed his timidity under the 
excuse of a soldier. “ A soldier,” he said, “ can- 
not in honour quit the post that is assigned to 
him.” Dundee then left him, with an entreaty 
that he would at least hold out the Castle till re- 
lieved. 

The sight of these two grand public enemies in 
open conference with each other, joined to the cir- 
cumstances under which that conference took place, 
caused the utmost consternation in Edinburgh. 
Hundreds flocked from the city to witness the 
strange scene, and, being mistaken by others for 
adherents of Dundee, a report arose, that he was 
mustering his forces to attack the Convention. 
Among other rumours, it was affirmed that the 
Duke of Gordon was about to fire upon the Par- 
liament-house. When the news reached the Con- 
vention, the Duke of Hamilton, its revolutionary 
president, ordered the doors of the house to be 
bolted, and the keys to be Jaid upon the table be- 
fore him. There was danger, he cried, within as 
well as without doors ; but he would do his best 
to secure the safety of all wellwishers to their 
country, by detaining those who were the reverse, 
so that they might serve as hostages for the good 
behaviour of their accomplices. Thus, he said, 
the friends of liberty would have little to fear for 
the present ; and as for the future, he could, by a 
stamp of lis foot, call up thousands of willing men 
to their protection. He then, with the consent of 
the house, ordered the Earl of Leven to go forth 
into the city; to cause drums to be beat and trum- 
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pets sounded through its streets ; to gather toge- 
ther all who were well affected to religion and li- 
berty ; and, with the band he might collect, to at- 
tack and disperse any body of men who were in 
arms without warrant of the Convention. All this 
was promptly executed ; and in the meantime, 
while the noise of a city rising in arms was heard 
from without, the friends of the exiled monarch 
sat mingled with their enemies, confounded at the 
danger which seemed impending over them, and 
at the impossibility of consulting with each other 
regarding their common interests. The feeling of 
that dreadful hour, with both the friends and the 
enemies of liberty, must have been, that they would 
require to wait till a conflict took place around their 
house of assembly between their respective parties 
of armed friends ; after which, they would be re- 
lieved or massacred as either party happened to 
be triumphant, if not previously destroyed without 
discrimination by the bombs of the Castle. 

It being ascertained in time that Dundee had 
quietly departed with his thirty troopers, and that 
the friends of the Wlig party bad mustered so 
strong as to put them out of all danger from the 
other party, this dreadful crisis passed harmlessly 
away. ‘The president, however, judged it expe- 
dient to send a messenger after the retiring noble- 
man, commanding his immediate return to the as- 
sembly. A Major Bunting was selected, with a 
troop of about eighty horse, to pertorm this some- 
what bazardous piece of service; and it is said that 
he had secret orders, in case of finding Dundee 
restive, to seize his person and bring bin back by 
force. Lhe pursuers soon overtook the retiring 
loyalists, who were deliberately pacing along the 
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road to Stirling by Linlithgow. When Dundee 
saw them advancing, he permitted his troop to go 
on before, and, falling back towards Bunting, en-. 
tered into conversation with him. Bunting de- 
livered the message of the Convention, and men- 
tioned the alternative measure which he was com- 
manded to take, in the event of finding his Jord- 
ship unamenable to their commands. Dundee on- 
Jy replied, that he would advise him to go back to 
the Convention, without giving him further trou- 
ble, or A7s alternative measure would be * to send 
him back to them in a pair of blankets.” At this 
dreadful hint, Bunting, though attended by double 
the number of Dundee’s troop, judged it most 
prudent to withdraw. © 

The Convention was dismissed that day, with- 
out any attempt being made against the Tory 
members. Nevertheless, the resolution which had 
been displayed by their opponents, and the armed 
force which was now openly arrayed against them, 
caused many to give up the project of doing any 
thing for King James at the present juncture. The 
very men who were to have taken the most promi- 
nent part in the counter-convention abandoned the 
scheme. The Earl of Mar, who was tu have been 
its landlord, attempted to go out of town by the 
only gate which was guarded, and thus gave him- 
self up to the enemy. The Marquis of Athole, 
who was to have been its guard, remained quietly 
in town. In fine, many went over to the ranks of 
the Whigs ; others betook themselves to their coun- 
try seats ; and scarcely any went to join Dundee.* 

That rioblenian being known next day to have 
lodged for the night at Linlithgow, the Convention 
sent a macer to inform him, that, if he would lay 
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down his arms within twenty-four hours, he should 
have an indemnity for all he had done : but that, 
if he did not do so, they would bold him guilty 
of treason. The man returned, before the rise of 
the meeting, with a report, that, not finding Dun- 
dee at Linlithzow, he had lett a copy of their mes- 
sage at the house where he lodged.’ The mes- 
sage had no effect. Dundee, when he found the 
scheme of the ‘Tory Convention frustrated, pro- 
ceeded to his own house, near the town of Dun- 
dee, where he lived for some tine in apparent idle- 
ness, though in reality engaged in active corre- 
spondence with the northern chiets, for the pur- 
pose of exciting an insurrection. 

Twelve days after his departure from Ivdinburgh 
(March 30th), when some other vain attempts had 
been made to bring him back, he was, according 
to the ordinary legal ceremonial of Scotland, thrice 
called for in the Parliament-house, and as often at 
its gate; and, on his failing to appear, he was de- 
nounced as a traitor, both in ae Convention and 
at the market-cross of the city. ° 

When the Whig members had thus got rid of 
their Tory associates, they proceeded to settle the 
nation, by declaring King James to have forfeited 
the crown, and proclaiming King Wilham and 
Queen Mary in his stead. This ceremony took 
place on the Llth of April, by which time James 
had gone to Ireland, with the intention of fighting 
his way back to the throne by the assistance of his 
Catholic subjects. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


COMMENCEMENT OF DUNDEE’S 
INSURRECTION: 


Clown. J am gone, Sir ; 
But anon, Sir, 
Pll be with you again. 
Twelfth Night. 


Ir may be proper, before proceeding further with 
the narrative of Dundee’s adventures, to state in 
express terms the prospects which he had of doing 
any effective service for his master in this remote 
portion of the empire. 

Scotland was at this time divided, almost Jocal- 
ly, into two parties. The inhabitants of the south- 
ern and western provinces were generally Presbyte- 
rians, and, of course, advocates of a revolution which 
promised supremacy to their religion. ‘The people of 
the northern counties, and of the Highlands, were 
as generally Episcopalians, and, of course, adverse 
to a measure which threatened their church-go- 
vernment with destruction. Religion, and religion 
exclusively, actuated all; for there was not then, 
nor for nearly a century afterwards, any party in 
Scotland who entertained just or liberal views of 
civil freedom. 
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It was Dundee's task to play the Episcopalians 
against the Presbyterians, the north against the 
south ; and, as the latter party had already been 
triumphant in the house of Convention, it remain- 
ed to be seen if it would bear up with equal suc- 
cess against its opponents in the field. That it 
would do so, must have been at the moment a 
matter of doubt. A great deal of the success of 
the Presbyterians at the Convention was owing to 
the accidental circumstance of their residing nearer 
the place where it assembled, which enabled them 
to overawe the Tories with their armed and per- 
sonal presence ; and much more, perhaps, was ow- 
ing to the countenance they derived for their pro- 
ceedings from the revolutionary party in England, 
and the assurance of protection from King Wil- 
liam, in case of their also accepting him for their 
sovereign. Now, however, when the military 
strength of the LRevolutionists was about to be 
called away to Ireland, and Britain was left in 
some measure defenceless ; now, when the spirits 
of King James’s friends were beginning te rally, 
and many, formerly of a revolutionary temper, were 
beginning to feel a little shocked at the violation 
of all natural feeling upon which William’s inva- 
sion had proceeded ; the chances of ultimate tri- 
umph were much more nearly balanced in favour 
of both parties. There was also this grand cir- 
cumstance in favour of the Cavaliers. Though 
perhaps a little inferior in numbers, and even in 
intelligence, to the Whigs and Presbyterians, their 
partisans were far more likely to acquit themselves 
well in the field. The Lowlanders were, upon the 
whole, a peaceful people. With the exception of the 
peasantry of Clydesdale and Ayrshire, who bad been 
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long in a state of rebellion, they were incapable of 
being organized at once as a military body. ‘The 
Cavaliers, on the other hand, could bring from the 
Highlands alone as many ready armed and willing 
soldiers as might, under the direction of a leader 
like Dundee, tar more than overcome the utmost 
force which the Low Countries could set up a- 
gainst them. Besides, it was likely that, as the 
first fervour of the Revolution went off and people 
began to feel that the new government had also 
its evils, the party which held out for King James 
would increase in numbers. If James had a party 
at the time when the recollection of his misrale 
was still recent, and when that of his rival was in- 
vested with all the promise of youth, what might 
he not expect so soun as that recollection became 
dulled, as it was sure to be by time, and the peo- 
ple began to experience the evils of a disputed 
succession ? 

Yet, though Dundee had thus so good a chance 
of raising an armed party for his master in Scot- 
Jand, he himself seems to have considered an auxi- 
liary force from Ireland as indispensably necessary 
to produce the desired result. James, acting under 
the same opinion, had enjomed him, and all other 
friends, to remain quiet till such time as a body of 
troops should be sent over to their assistance. He 
had also as yet abstained from sending Dundee 
the commission of generalship which he had pro- 
mised him, when walking in the Mall, after his 
return from leversham. ‘Thus matters stood; the 
Tory noblemen al} retired to their country-seats ; 
the bishops in concealment, or, as Dundee ex- 
pressed himself in a letter, “ the Airk Invisible ;” 


and the people every where tranquil; when, to- 
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try, about eleven hundred in number, and two 
hundred dragoons, arrived at Edinburgh, for the 
protection of the Revolutionists. This body was 
under the command of Major-General Mackay, 8 
Highland soldier of fortune, who had had some 
experience in the Prince of Orange's Continental 
wars. 

When thus reinforced, the Convention became 
far more confident in their strength than before. 
They now passed an act, enabling their president 
to imprison any person whom he might suspect of 
disaffection ; one of the most arbitrary and tyran- 
nical measures ever adopted by any government, 
and which was destined, as generally happens with 
all such measures, to precipitate the very conclu- 
sion which it was meant to intercept. 

In consequence of this act, the Duke of Hamil- 
ton sent a strong party of troops to apprehend the 
Earl of Balcarres and the Viscount Dundee at 
their respective country-seats. Balcarres, being 
the nearest, was taken by surprise, brought to 
Edinburgh, and confined in a dungeon; where no 
friend was permitted to approach him, nor any 
body even to speak to him, except through the 
keyhole ; perhaps the most illegal and unjusti- 
fiable proceeding which took place throughout all 
-the violences of the seventeenth century, except 
the execution of Archbishop Laud. Dundee, 
however, procuring intelligence of the mission sent 
against him, before it crossed over the Firth of 
Tay, had time to make a safe retreat to the High- 
land frontier. 

He was there residing—in correspondence, it is 
true, with the Highland chiefa, but still ostensibly 
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at peace—when a larger body of troops was sent 
against him by the Convention, under the charge 
of Mackay himself. Mackay rendezvoused his 
forces at Dundee, which he considered a good 
point-d’-appui for his operations against the dis- 
affected district beyond it; and, taking with him 
two hundred and fifty of his best horse, and near- 
ly as many of his Dutch infantry, he proceeded to 
beat up Dundee’s quarters. Dundee had by this 
time made an excursion into the Duke of Gor- 
don’s Country north of the Dee, to sound the af- 
fections of that nobleman’s numerous cavalier vas- 
sals; and he was now returned to the Cairn-a- 
Mount, on his way back to Glenoglevy, a seat 
which he had in the Braes of Angus, where he 
had taken refuge after being driven from Dundee. 
Mackay procured intelligence of his motions, and, 
Jearning one day that he was to lodge for the 
night at Vettercairn, a village about eight miles 
north of Brechin, projected a design of surprising 
him. To prevent intelligence from travelling 
northward, he planted a strong guard at Gannachy 
Bridge ; and he had another troop ready to pro- 
ceed at the proper moment, and fall in with all 
due expedition upon the village. Dundee, how- 
ever, was prevented from lodging that night at 
Fettercairn, by receiving intelligence on his march 
of Mackay’s invasion of Angus; which caused 
him to whee] about, and march back to the Gor- 
don territory, which he had just left. The only 
result of this appearance of an army against him, 
was to drive him headlong into that insurrection 
which he might have otherwise delayed for some 
time. 

Mackay, on learning that Dundee was gone 
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northward, selected about forty of his best and 
soundest horse, and, with the two hundred Dutch 
foot, went immediately in hard pursuit over the 
hills. In thus beginning his campaign, it appears 
that he entertained great hopes of being joined, as 
he went along, by a number of revolutionary gen- 
tlemen, who, before he left Edinburgh, had pro- 
mised him their utmost assistance. He was soon 
compelled to acknowledge the falsity of these ex- 
pectations. When he came into the countries be- 
longing to his promised auxiliaries, the gentlemen 
were either absent, or their people would not obey 
them by rising in favour of the new government. 
He himself informs us, ina memoir which he wrote 
after his campaign, ! that in all the countries be- 
north Tay, he found a wonderful indifference to 
the cause which he was sent to defend: the peo- 
ple were either besotted with the Episcopalian 
doctrines of passive obedience, or had no zeal of 
any kind except for the preservatign of their world- 
ly goods. And indeed the facts of his campaign 
sufficiently show the justness of these impressions. 
Of all the gentlemen who had promised him as- 
sistance, betwixt the ‘Tay and the Spey, no one 
proved true except the Master of Forbes, eldest 
son to the chief of the great Whig clan of that 
name. This personage met him, as he crossed the 
Dee, with forty horse, and five hundred foot. Ever 
they, though thus numerous and willing, were not 
of the least service to him. They were, accord- 
ing to his own report, so ill armed, and looked so 
littlé like their work, that he feared they would 
rather be an encumbrance than a help. He there- 
fore judged if necessary to leave them behind, with 
ofily a speech of thanks for their govd will. He 
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thought it would be a great deal better, he eaid, 
that they should remain to guard their own coun- 
try; and probably the Forbeses thought so too. 
As he proceeded in pursuit through Aberdeen- 
shire and Murray, he learned that Dundee had 
gone forward to Inverness, where he was sudden- 
ly put in possession of something like an army, by 
the accession of nearly a thousand Highlanders to 
his banner, under Maedonald of Keppoch. This 
bold and restless chieftain had had a dispute. some 
time before the Revolution, with the Laird of Mac- 
Intosh, regarding his lands, which ended in a com- 
mission from James II., to visit him (Keppoch) 
with the penalties of fire and sword as a rebel. 
Keppoch afterwards gained a victory over the for- 
ces of MacIntosh, and was now so strong as to be 
able to lay the town of Inverness under the terror 
of military law, in revenge for the townsmen hav- 
ing sided against him with his enemy. When 
Dundee reached Inverness in his retreat, he found 
the infuriate chiéftain threatening the citizens with 
extreme vengeance, unless they should pay him a 
high pecuniary penalty. They were totally un- 
able to do so; and it is probable that, in the pre- 
sent unsettled state of the country, the menaces of 
their enemy would have been put into complete 
execution, but for the interference of some power- 
ful spirit like that of Dundee. Immediately per- 
ceiving how fatal such quarrels must be to his 
scheme of raising the Highlands, he, with the ut- 
most promptitude, granted a bond to the chieftain 
of Keppoch, obliging himself to see the town of 
Inverness pay him two thousand dollars as a com- 
pensation for the injuries he complained of; by 
which well-timed act of generosity, he at once 
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reduced to his friendship a town which a few days 
before had proclaimed the Prince of Orange, and 
converted to the service of King James a nume- 
rous clan, which but the year before had suffered 
the severest hardships at the hands of that mo- 
narch. 

IIe now felt so confident of his strength as to 
entertain an Intention of marching back to meet 
the troops of General Mackay, which were, about 
this period, crossing the Spey in pursuit. Accord- 
ingly, as Mackay approached Elgin, he was put in 
possession of a letter which the magistrates of that 
town had received from Dundee, requiring quar- 
ters to be provided for his troops, which he said 
would lodge there that night, on their way to meet 
the enemy. Mackay was excessively alarmed at 
the news, which all at once reduced him from the 
offensive to the defensive; and, but for the cer- 
tainty of the mischief which a retreat at this june- 
ture would occasion to the interests of his master, 
he weuld have instantly fallen back upon the re- 
serves which he had Jeft at’ Brechin. As the case 
was, he resolved at all hazards to stand firm; and 
his men, though so few in number, fortunately se- 
conded his resolution. Crossing over the Spey, 
he proceeded with the utmost expedition to take 
possession of the town wiach Dundee was that 
night to have occupied ; and such was the good 
will with which the Dutch mfantry obeyed his 
commands, that they kept up a hard trot beside 
the horse for the whole distance between the river 
and their quarters, amounting to atleast eight miles. 

This bold step on the part of Mackay seems to 
have iutunidated Dundee ; at least it prevented 
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him from making his proposed approach to Elgin. 
Finding, soon after, that the enemy was reinforced 
bya detachment of horse from Brechin, and that the 
Laird of Grant and some other Whig chiefs were 
disposed to join him, he thought it advisable, 
more especially as King James had not yet grant- 
ed his sanction to hostile proceedings, to retire in- 
to Athole. Mackay then marched forward and 
posted himself at Inverness, from whence he is- 
sued orders for the well-affected gentry of the 
north to join him ; and despatched a letter to Edin- 
burgh, requesting that Colonel Ramsay might be 
sent to him, with six hundred picked men of the 
Dutch regiments. 

The condition of the Highlands was at this time 
particularly favourable for Dundee’s purpose. In 
addition to their usual causes for siding with the 
legitimate sovereign, some of the clans had now 
one which generally overrules all others in ordi- 
nary life; namely, a personal interest in the event 
of the enterprise. It is scarcely necessary to re- 
mind the Scottish reader that the Argyle family, 
for many centuries, maintained quarrels regarding 
property with various neighbouring clans. At 
the present time, in consequence of the attainder 
of the Ear] of Argyle by Charles IL, the chiefs of 
these clans had in general procured royal grants of 
the property they claimed. When the Revolution 
came, there seemed an immediate prospect that 
William, for whose sake the Karl might almost be 
said to have lost his estate, would reverse the 
attainder, and consequently restore to his son all 
the family possessions. Such a prospect naturally 
disposed the MacDonalds, Camerons, MacLeans, 
and others, who had present possession, to oppose 
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the Revolution with all their force. Mackay was 
informed of this, soon after he came to Edinburgh, 
by the Viscount Tarbat, who at the same time 
professed his behef that, if King William would 
pay Argyle a compensatory sum, Instead of re- 
storing these properties, the Jlighlanders would 
give him no trouble; and he mentioned the small 
sum of five thousand pounds as all that would pro- 
bably be necessary to accomplish se good an end. 
Mackay was so much struck with the force of 
what Tarbat said, that he immediately communi- 
cated it to King William, who lost no time, in his 
turn, to give orders for putting the scheme in exe- 
cution. Unfortunately, the Scottish state-ofiicers 
pitched upon Campbell, Laird of Cawdor, for me- 
diator, a gentleman whose very name was sufhcient 
to mar the business, even although he had pro- 
ceeded about it with all the necessary prompti- 
tude; which he does not appear to have done. It 
was accordingly abortive. Mackay some time af- 
ter wrote to MacDonald of Glengarry, requesting 
him to enter into terms for a submission to the 
new government; but the chieftain, while he re- 
turned a perfectly civil answer, mocked him with 
a counter request, that he would play General 
Monk, and use his forces for the restoration of 
hing James. ” 

In the mean time, Dundee used all his elo- 
quence, and all the ifluence of his high reputa- 
tion, to excite the chieftains whom he passed in his 
march to prepare for taking up arms. All whom 
he applied to in passing through Badenoch, assured 
him of their support, except the Laird of MacIn- 
tosh; to punish whom he sent the Keppoch Mac- 
Donalds to drive away his cattle. After appoint- 
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ing a general rendezvous in Lochaber on the 18th 
of May, he descended, with his small troop of 
horse, upon Athole, where be was received with 
great cordiality by Stuart of Ballechan, baile or 
steward to the Marquis of Athole, and hy all the 
other gentlemen of the distriet, notwithstanding 
that their noble superior remained at Edinburgh in 
a solemn profession of obedience to King Wilham, 
Irom Athole he marched down to Perth, which 
he approached with such expedition and secrecy, 
that he surprised the Lairds of Polloek and Blair 
in their beds, together with some other persous in 
arms for the Convention, all of whom he made 
prisoners. Here he seized mine thousand merks 
of the King’s cess and excise, which he found in 
the ofthee of the collector of the revenue. — It 
was afterwards considered very strange that he did 
not also take a sum of about five hundred pounds, 
which happened to be lying in the same room, 
But those who looked upon this as a wonder, 
knew littl of Dandee. The grand principle on 
which he acted, was, according to his own decla- 
ration, to do every thing “ for conscience and 
loyalty’s sake.” le esteemed himself at liberty 
to take the King’s money from the hands of his 
enemies, to be used in his own service. But he 
would scorn to rob any private individual of a 
farthing. With similar views of public spirit, he 
took care that the town did not receive the Jeast 
damage from his seldiery. 3 

Prom Perth he marched to Dundee, where lay 
two troops of Livingston’s regiment of dragoons, 
whon, according to previous concert, he expected 
to revolt to him. But they were prevented from 
doing so by the presence of Colonel Balfour, a 
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Whig officer of incorruptible loyalty, and whose 
character was such as to keep them in check. He 
finally returned through Angus and Athole to 
Lochaber, in order to hold the rendezvous which 


he had appointed with the clans. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MARCHES AND COUNTERMARCHES. 


Lys. This lion is a very fox for has valour. 
The. Anda very goose tor lis discretion. 
Midsunoner Nights Dream. 


In the meantime, Mackay was lingering at Inver- 
ness, In the hope of being speedily joined by the 
vassals of the Marl of Sutherland and Lord Reay, 
and by the large Dutch party which he had sent 
for from Edinburgh. 

Had that Dutch party commenced its march 
immediately after receiving lis order, it might have 
easily reached him, and thus a great deal of mis- 
chief would have been saved. Unfortunately, just 
as it was ubout to leave Edinburgh, a large fleet of 
Dutch herring busses appeared at the mouth of the 
Yirth of Porth, and, being mistaken for the vessels 
of a French flect which rumour represented as 
about to invade the kingdom, it was thought. ne- 
cessary by the managers of state affairs to detain 
the forces as a guard to the capital. The mistake 
was discovered im the course of a few days, and 
Colonel Ramsay then began dis march. He pro- 
ceeded by Perth, intending, according to the ad- 
vices of his General, to march through Athole and 
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Badenoch to Inverness. As he proceeded, how- 
ever, he became intimidated by the hostile appear- 
ance of the country, and by a report which the 
natives industriously circulated, that Dundee was 
between him and Inverness, with an immense force. 
So great did his alarm at Jength become, that, after 
he had gone within twenty miles of Ruthven in 
Badenoch, where he had appointed Mackay to 
meet him, and after he had sent an express to in- 
form the general of the particular time when he 
should be there, he found it necessary to retreat to 
Perth. Had he left Edinburgh two days before, 
he would have met a messenger whom Mackay 
despatched to steer him clear of Dundee, but who, 
passing through Athole at a time when it was un- 
awed by the presence of his forces, was Intercept- 
ed by Stewart of Ballechan. To add to the mis- 
fortune, Ballechan sent the despatches of this mes- 
seneer to Dandee, who, immediately taking advan- 
tave of them, concentrated about two thousand of 
his forces, and hurried from his place of rendezvous 
In Lochaber, in order to fall upon the first of the 
two parties which fell in his way, while they were 
yet separate. 

Mackay received Colonel Ramsay’s despatch on 
aSaturday meht; and such was his laudable promp- 
titude to make the contemplated Junction, that he 
was on the march next morning from Inverness to 
Ruthven, with only two days’ provisions. It was 
not till he was half way towards the point of meet- 
ing, that he received information of Ramsay's re- 
treat. The Commander of the garrison of Ruth- 
ven there met him with a message, which at once 
put him in possession of that intelligence, and in- 
creased his distress, by telling him that Dundee had 
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just that morning entered Badenoch, and was now 
only a few miles distant. It is not easy to con- 
ceive the chagrin which a soldier in his circum- 
stances must have felt at receiving this express. 

It now remained for him either to fall back up- 
on Inverness, or to march down Strathspey. In 
the former case, he would preserve an important 
post, which could afford lodging to his men ; but 
was exposed to the risk of being shut up by Dun- 
dee from all supplies, and prevented from forming 
a junction with Colonel Ramsay. In the latter 
case, he would lose an important post, but might 
have the compensatory advantages of keeping Dun- 
dee away from the Duke of Gorden’s country, of 
protecting that of the Laird of Grant, who was 
now with him, a valuable auxihary, and of being 
able to communicate with his detachments in the 
south by the way of Angus. Out of two possible 
evils, he says in lis Memoirs, he chose the last and 
least apparent—to move down Strathspey. 

After a toilsome march of twenty-four bours, 
he gained the lower and more champaign part of 
that grand valley. Dundee followed close behind, 
and encamped at the distance of a few miles, in a 
more hilly part of the vale. Alter a short period 
of refreshment, the Whig general, thinking he 
might adventure a slight trial of strength with the 
enemy, made a secret and nocturnal advance to- 
wards his leaguer, till he got to a pass within a 
mile of it; when all at once, about ten in the 
morning, he showed himself, and gave symptoms 
of a desire to come to an action. Dundee, how- 
ever, did not take the least notice of his approach, 
being perfectly secure, by the nature of the ground, 
from any attack he might make, at the same time 
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that he was anxious rather to avoid than to come 
to an engagement. Mackay waited tiH late in the 
afternoon, in the hope of provoking him from his 
position ; after which he fell back to his own camp. 

He afterwards learned, as he himself informs us, 
that the Highlanders were not altogether unmoved 
at his approach, however indifferent their com- 
mander might have been. The Camerons, he 
says, no sooner learned that he was advancing, 
than they ran with the greatest precipitation to 
the hills, a distance of more than six English 
miles. The truth is, the Highlanders had never, 
at any period of their previous history, been brought 
to face regular troops, more especially regular ca- 
valry, whom they regarded with peculiar respect 
and fear; and they were now anxious, in case of 
being obliged to fight them, at least to have an ad- 
vantage in respect of ground. 

Mackay now judged it expedient. to pitch him- 
self in some situation where he could wait in se- 
curity till he was joined by the portions of bis 
army at present in the south. He chose a place 
called Colmnakill, about six miles farther down 
the Spey, where a tributary stream, debouching 
into that river, gave him protection on one side, 
while the river itself covered his rear, and where 
a summer lodge belonging to the Laird of Grant 
oftered him at once lodging and provision. When 
he had fairly pitched himself, he selected a dozen 
of the tenants of the Laird of Grant, to act as in- 
telligencers between his camp and that of the ene- 
my. And heat the same time sent another of the 
Laird’s tenants, an experienced and trust- -worthy 
person, to hasten the march of his detachments 
out of Angus. Here he was soon gratified by the 
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junction of the tivo troops of Sir Thomas Living- 
stoms regiment of dragoons, whe had nitherto Jain 
at Dundee. 

Sir Thomas Livingston was one of these innu- 
merable officers, civil and military, who, at the 
Revolution, found it convenient to accept of em- 
ployment and pay under the new government, 
without, at the same time, thinking it at all ne- 
cessary to resign their attachment to the old. We 
are told by Crichton, that, on his succeeding to 
the command of Dundee'’s regiment at the retire- 
ment of that nobleman te Holland, he came down 
to Congleton, where the men were jying, to in- 
quire which of them would serve King’ William, 
and which would not: one of the ofhcers gave 
him to understand, that, having sworn allegiance 
to King James, they could not, in honour and 
conscience, draw a sword against him ; whereupon 
Sir Thomas, falling down upon his iieee: drank 
a devout health to the exiled sovereign, and ex- 
claimed, that he wished he might be damned, 
whenever he should command them to break that 
oath. An understanding being thus established 
between the Colonel and his men, they marched 
down to Scotland, for the apparent purpose of 
helping General Mackay to suppress Lord Dun- 
dee, though in reality imtending to seize the first 
opporturity of revolting to the service of their old 
master. 

It would really surprise a modern British o‘ficer, 
accustomed as he is to pay an undivided allegi- 
ance to his sovereign and country, to learn the 
uncertainty of principle which the extreme per- 
plexity of the times introduced into the army at 
the period here under review. With affections 
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still clinging to King James on the one hand, and 
a necessity for King William's pay on the other, 
a great number of officers actually seem to have 
foucht for the one sovereign with their right hand, 
and for the other with their left. It was a situa- 
tion of the utmost distraction and difficulty, and 
one which assuredly could net fail to have a de- 
moralizing eftect upon the iminds cf many indi- 
viduals. ‘The readers of general history are aware 
of the great degree to which this shpperiness of 
allegiance characterized Ning William's servants 
of all kinds; but perhaps he is not acquainted 
with any instance more striking than what is af- 
forded by the conduct of Sir Thomas Livingston's 
regiment. The following narrative of its intrigues 
is compiled partly from the Life of Crichton, 
who, as Captain, was an active agent in them, and 
artly from) the manuscript Memoirs of General 
Tackay. 

The reader has already seen that General Dou- 
glas, (brother of the Duke of Queensberry), who 
commanded the Scottish army on its march to 
England in October 1688, turned without scruple 
to the service of the Prince of Orange, so soon as 
it became evident that he would be successful in 
his enterprise. This man, it appears from Crich- 
ton’s report, was still a secret, though uncertain 
intriguant in favour of King James. When Crich- 
ton was in Edinburgh with the regiment, imme- 
diately before the meeting of the Convention, he 
went to pay his respects to the Earl of Dunmore, 
a Tory, who had formerly been his commander. 
Vhe Earl invited him to come to a tavern, where 
he would dine with General Douglas, Lord Kil- 
syth, and Captain Murray, a host of officers whom 
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he was pleased to term “ all his ain lads.” Crich- 
ton naturally objected to General Douglas, who 
had sHown so much alacrity in deserting to King 
Wilham. But Dunmore reassured him by saying, 
that he would pawn his life for the honour of the 
suspected individual. ‘ Lord Dundee,” said the 
Earl, “ assured me that Douglas had given him 
his faith and honour to be with him in five days, 
if he were once marched to the bills to declare for 
King James.” Crichton having then agreed to 
go to the tavern, this set of traitorous conspirators 
met to dine together, and hold high converse re- 
garding their prospects of doing service to their 
late master. 

It happened, yust as dinner was done, that news 
of King James's arrival in Ireland was communi- 
cated to them; upon which General Douglas, tak- 
ing a beer-glass, and looking round him, said, 
“ (gentlemen, we have all eat of his bread; here 
is his health.” He drank upon his knees, and all 
the rest of the company did the same. Then fill- 
ing another bumper, he drank damnation to all 
who would ever draw a sword against him. This 
very man, mstead of fulfilling the promise he 
had made to Dundee, or abstaining from drawing 
a sword against his late master, almost immediate- 
ly after went to Ireland as Lieutenant-General to 
King William, and distinguished himself to an ex- 
traordinary degree by the severity of his conduct 
against the Catholic partisans of King James. 

Crichton soon after went with the regiment tu 
Dundee, where, on the very first night of his ar- 
rival, according to a plan concerted with Lord 
Kilsyth, he got privately into Dudhope Castle, 
and assured Lady Dundee that the regiment should 
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be at her Lord’s service whenever he might be 
pleased to require it. Her Ladyship found means 
next day to convey this intelligence to Lord Dun- 
dee, who speedily sent a note back to Crichton, 
by a ragged Highland boy, informing him that, 
whenever he jecenved his expected supplies from 
Ireland, so as to begin the war in good earnest, 
he would expect to be joined by his old regiment. 
This assurance from his former ofhcers was of 
the greatest service to Dundee in his design of 
raising the Highland clans, because it enabled him 
to overcome a great deal of the scruples which 
they had to engage against an army contaiming 
horse. Ee took ear e, every time he received any 
communication from Ins lady on the subject, or 
from the officers themselves, to make it well known 
to the chieftains ; and he also endeavoured to make 
it appear, that ie was only mdueed to permit them 
to remain with the eneiny, by the hope of their be- 
ing able eventually to deliver up the whole army 
to him at the time they delivered up themselves. 
There really was an intention to that effect: enter- 
tained by the treacherous dragoons ; and it would 
have been in all probability carried into sueccegs- 
ful execution, but for an accidental circumstance. 
Only two days after the two troops of horse 
had joined Mackay’s camp, a pair of deserters 
came over from Dundee’s leaguer, and, being in- 
troduced to the presence of the General, confound- 
ed him with a disclosure of the design entertained 
against him. Mackay was at first so much sur- 
prised, that he hesitated to believe what the men 
told him. He charged them with being spies sent 
over to learn the conan of his camp, and he 
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took care to threaten them with the fate proper 
to such ofheials, in case of his discovering that they 
were 80. ‘They met his threats with great firm- 
ness of demeanour, and expressed the utmost will- 
Ingness to remain in confinement till such time as 
he should discover the truth of what they averred. 
They said that they had been sent by the Lairds 
of Blair and Voellock, the two gentlemen who had 
been taken by Dundee at Perth, and who, ever 
since then, had been hurried along with him 
through all his rapid and diffeult marches. Their 
mission arese from a wish on the part of these 
gentlemen, that their Majesties’ General should not 
engage the enemy with an army, the one halt of 
which would) be sure to betray the other. They 
then informed Mackay that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Livingstone, and Captains Murray, Livingstone, 
and Crichton, were the chief persons concerned in 
the plot, though, from what they had overheard 
in Dundee’s counsels, very few of that regiment, 
excepting the Colonel, the Major, and Captain 
Baltour, were free of it. 

Mackay still hesitated to belleve a statement 
which looked so hike a trick to deprive him of the 
services of a valuable regiment ; and he esteemed 
it his duty to put his miaraaiis into confnement 
at the Laird of Grant’s house of Belcastle, that 
their evidence might there endure a sort of proba- 
tion. In the meantime, he consulted with Sir 
Thomas Livingstone, the Colonel of the regiment, 
as to what. siaulil os done with it under such sin- 
gular circumstances. Sir Thomas, as the reader 
has already seen, was himself a friend of King 
James; in all probability, though not impeached 
by the deserters, he was also concerned in the de- 
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sien of delivering up the regiment to Dundee. If 
he was se, he must have been aman oi singular 
firminess of nerve; for pe arene was present with 
the Gevere! when they were giving their evidence ; 
and i is to be supposed, tauat he could scarcely 
help being agitated ata recital that ran so nigh to 
impiucate him in the mest dvcadful of all crimes 
incident to his profession. When Mackay asked 
his opinion of the evidence of the deserters, he said 
he did not believe that the private men were ge- 
nerally concerned in any plot; but he must. cer- 
tainly say, that he began to have his suspicions of 
the officers just mentioned. Of late, and especi- 
ally since the junction of the two troops under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Livingstone, he had observed 
them frequently in private conference among them- 
selves ; and the subject of their deliberations, he 
was almost sure, could not be such as to bear the 
light, because, whenever he approached them, they 
invariably parted ina sort of confusion, er made 
an awkward attempt to change the conversation. 
It was finally resolved by Mackay that he should 
take no notice for the present of the suspected 
plot, but only remain upon his guard against it. 
And he at the same time determined to continue 
for some time longer in his camp, as every day 
spent in his present position injured Dundee by 
preventing him from receiving accessions of horse 
from the Gordon territory, while it benefitted him- 
self by allowing time for the junction of his detach- 
ments from Angus. 

He was soon, however, disturbed in this tran- 
quil resolution. John Forbes, brother to the Laird 
of Culloden, and Captain of a regiment which the 
Laird of Great wav about to levy for King Wil- 
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liam’s service, having been established with a gar- 
rison of Grants in the old Castle of Ruthven, Dun- 
dee Jaid siege to it; and as the place was unpro- 
vided with stores of any kind, it was soon taken, 
though not without the garrison capitulating for 
their lives and freedom. Forbes, being brought 
through the [Highland camp, could not help re- 
marking the extreme vigilance and discipline of 
Dundee’s little troop of cavalry, the horses of which 
stood ready saddled and bridled, and the men in 
marching order beside them, as if they had been 
commanded to be always prepared for the enemy. 
Before he had left Dandee’s leaguer a mile behind 
him, he met two men on horseback, one clothed 
in red, the other in blue ; the latter of whom charg- 
ed him with the ordinary ery of “ Qui vive 1” On 
his answering with the loyal parole, ‘ Vive le Roi 
Guilleaume, ” the other informed him in plain [ing- 
lish, that he and his comrade had been command- 
ed out from General Mackay'’s camp, to inspect 
that of the Viscount Dundee. Forbes cautioned 
them as to the danger of being seized by Dundee’s 
outposts in case of advancing nearer; but they 
nevertheless pursued their way. [He was so much 
struck by the bold conduct of the men, that he 
could not help mentioning it to Mackay that day, 
as he sat with him at dinner. Mackay instantly 
guessed their real errand; for he knew that no in- 
telligencers had been lately employed except the 
Laird of Grant’s vassals, and he remembered with 
great distinctness that the livery and accoutrements 
which Forbes described as belonging to the man in 
blue, were precisely those of Livingstone’s dragoons. 
Almost in that very moment, his conjecture was 
confirmed by information, that Dundee’s army was 
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moving down the vale against him. He now saw 
that Dundee had been acting in such close concert 
with his treacherous dragoons, as to be actually 
ready to take advantage of the first hint which they 
should give him as to the proper moment for falling 
upon him: the man in blue, he concluded, was the 
person employed by them to communicate this 
hint, and he saw that it had just been given. 

Nothing remained for him bat to make a preet- 
pitate retreat. Instantly giving orders to get his 
men into marching order, he called for his faithful 
ally, the Laird of Grant, who had, on the present 
occasion, sacrificed much tor Ins service, by con- 
tributions of men and vrovisions, and who had 
also dared to iucur, for his sake, the eumity of a 
set of very revengetfal neighbours. [le was sorry, 
he said, to be obliged to break a rale which all 
military men were disposed to respect, that which 
dictates the protection of an ally. He hoped, 
however, that, though he must necessarily leave the 
country exposed to the rebels in the mean time, 
it would only be for a few days. Much, too, 
might be done by driving away the cattle to the 
hills. To protect the country as much as possible, 
he would leave all the native troops behind ; and, 
for the rest, he hoped that, as the enemy would 
probably be encouraged to follow him very hard, 
they might not find mach leisure to ravage it. 
Grant replied, with a spirit worthy of his ancient 
and honourable name, that, though his interest 
should be altogether lost, he would not wish the 
General to make one step to the prejudice of their 
Majesties’ service. 

It was about nightfall when Mackay commen- 
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ced his march; and, what with the difficulty of a 
retreat by night, the lassitude of his men and horse 
for want of provisions, and the dreadful apprehen- 
sions under which he lay regarding the dragoons, 
his was certainly a situation of no ordinary distress. 
He had only one hope to cheer him, that Dun- 
dee might follow upon some other track than that 
which he pursued. He had taken care, in the ar- 
rangement of his suspected men, to guard against 
the possibility of their deserting unobserved during 
the night. In his march, he passed Ballindalloch, 
the seat of a gentleman who was with Dundee ; 
and he finally halted, early next day, at Balveny, 
where, with much difhiculty, he procured some 
provisions. 

He now became afraid that Dundee might sweep 
across Strathspey, and get betwixt him and_ his 
supplies ; an evolution which, it seems, their rela- 
tive situations and other local circumstances would 
have enabled him to perform, if he had been so in- 
clined. Accordingly, without waiting till his men 
were properly refreshed, he gave the order for an- 
other night-march. Before his men had proceeded 
a mile, the advanced stragglers of Dundee’s army 
came up to the bank of a river which they had 
just passed, and parlied with the rear of the regu- 
lar cavalry. When Mackay was informed of this, 
he fell back to the rear with about fifty horse, and 
drew up upon a hillock, to cover the retreat. of. his 
army. Having stood there for some time without 
being annoyed by the enemy, he retired after his 
troops ; the main body of which had thus got about 
two miles ahead of the pursuers. He continued 
his retreat till four in the morning, when, having 
put the river Bogie between him and the enemy, and 
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his men being perfectly exhausted with hunger and 
fatigue, he again pitched his camp. 

During the course of the ensuing day, he retired 
three miles further, and took up a position on the 
top of Suy Hill, which had the advantage of attord- 
ing him a look out to the distance of three or four 
miles in all directions. Here, to his great joy, he 
was joined before the evening, by the two long-ex- 
pected regiments, which all at once restored him 
from the condition of pursued to that of pursuer. 
He waited no longer than till nightfall to retrace 
his steps, with his new accessions, in search of 
Dundee ; who, he was now told, had lingered 
about twelve miles behind, to destroy the house 
and lands of :dinglassie, which belonged to a par- 
tisan of the new government, now in arms under 
Mackay. The General calculated at first upon 
surprising his enemy by this sudden turn upon him ; 
fur, as the Highland army kept no intelligencers, 
except a parcel of stragglers, who moved along 
the tops of the hills, and trusted to their eyesight, 
it seemed to him probable, that, advancing as he 
did by night, he would escape their observation, 
and be permitted to approach without alarm. Un- 
fortunately, some of his treacherous dragoons gave 
Dundee notice, both of the increase of his forces 
and of his intended attack ; and thus, when he ap- 
proached [dinglassie, he found nothing but a ruined 
mansion and a desolated country. He continued, 
however, to pursue the retiring enemy up along 
Strathspey, till he once more reached Culnakill, 
where, seeing the task to be vain, he encamped ; 
five days only having elapsed since he had left the 
same place in precipitate retreat. Here he caused 
the suspected dragoon officers to be all seized and 
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sent away to Edinburgh, there to be at the dispo- 
sal of the Convention of Lstates. 

Dundee soon after retired into Lochaber, where 
he dispersed the greater part of his army ; it being 
his opinion that, till the expected assistahce came 
from Ireland, no great blow could be strack 
Scotland for King James. Mackay, at the same 
time, returned with the greater portion of Ins forces 
to Eduibureh, designing to agitate a proposal which 
he had made to the government, to have a large 
fort built at Inverlochy, as the only means he could 
suggest for keeping the Highlands in awe. 

During this campaign, which lasted from the 
beginning of Apnil to the end of Jane, Dundee and 
his Lowland friends suffered: all the hardships in- 
cidental to a residence in the Highlands at. that 
early period ; often wanting bre: id, salt, and all 
other liguors bat water, for several weeks ; and 
scarcely ever sleepingina bed. Under any other com- 
mander perhaps than Dundee, such privations would 
have occasioned discontent and dicceeuonk Under 
hin they were endaved at least without complaint ; 
for what gentle:nar or private soldier could think 
himself ill-treated, when he saw lis leader suffer- 
ing the very same hardships without uttering 
murmur 2) Dundee was exactly the sort of general 
to sustain the spirits of men under the distresses 
of a campaign like the present. He demanded no 
luxury or indulgence which could not be shared 
with his troops. If any thing good was brought 
to him to eat, be sent it to a faint or sick soldier. 
{f a soldier was weary, he oflered to carry his 
arms. He had also the invaluable qualification of 
being able to exist with little sleep. Tradition, in 
Athole, records of him, that, during one night 
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which he spent in a gentleman’s house there, he 
gat writing till morning, only now and then laying 
his clenched fists on the table, one above the o- 
ther, and resting his head thereon for a few mi- 
nutes, while he snatched a hurried slumber. Be- 
sides being able to sleep by mouthfuls, he had 
other qualifications, which fitted him in a peculiar 
manner for keeping alive and controlling the spi- 
rit of a militia like the Highlanders. He adapted 
himself to the manners anil prejudices of that peo- 
ple, and caused them, instead of regarding him 
with the jealousy due to a stranger, to behold bim 
with a mixture of affection and respect superior 
even to what they usually entertain towards their 
chiefs. He walked on foot beside the common 
men, now with one clan, and anon with another. 
IJe amused them with jokes. He flattered them 
with his knowledge of their genealogies. He ani- 
mated them by a recital of the deeds of their an- 
cestors, and of the verses of their bards. He act- 
ed upon the maxim, that no general ought to fight 
with an irregular army, unless he be acquainted 
with every man he commands. He never, on the 
other hand, let this familiarity with his men go the 
length of generating contempt. The severity of 
his discipline was dreadful. The only punishment 
he inflicted was death. Like the corps of the 
Swiss Guard at Paris, he thought that any inferior 
punishment disgraced a gentleman. All his men 
he held to be of that rank ; and he would not put 
one of them to the shame of submitting to such 
an infliction. Death, he said, was properly the 
es punishment which a gentleman could submit 

; because it alone relieved him from the consci- 
ousness of crime. It is reported of him, that, ha- 
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ving seen a youth fly in his first action, he pre- 
tended he had sent him to che reer ona moessaye. 
The youth fled 2 second time: he brought him to 
the front of the army, and, saying that a gentle- 
man’s son ought not to fall oy the hands of a com- 
mon executioner, shot nin with his own pistol. + 

It was altogether wonderful that he shoula have 
ever been able to heep an army on the field during 
this spring. When he first commenced the war, 
he had only fifty pounds of gun-powder.? Fle 
had no money except what was his own, or what 
he could raise by his personal interest. His men, 
though willing, were very ill armed; and what wea- 
pons they had were of such a nature as to defy 
any atiempt at discipline or exercise. He wanted 
even that fundamental advantage, the commission 
of the King to levy war. He was only the gene- 
ralissimo he had made himself, in consequence of 
his reputation, which was not very great, and his 
confident expectation of eventually procuring the 
royal sanction. ‘The Highlanders had no. other 
reason to adhere to lim, except their appreciation 
of Ins lofty character, and their perception of his 
abilities to command them. He had got himself 
erectecL all et once into the leader of a great party, 
purely by the native force of his character, acting 
as it did under a very peculiar exigency. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE BATTLE OF KILLIECRANKY. 


Claver’se and dits Tighlandmen, 
Came down upon the raw, man, 
Aud. beme stout, gave mony a shout 5 
Phe lads began to claw, then, 
Wr sword and taree into ther hand, 
Wi whieh they were na show, man 5 
Wr mony ateartw heavy sigh, 
Phe lads began to claw, then. 


Old Jucobite Song. 


Some little changes had taken place in the general 
aspect of affairs, before the conclusion of this in- 
eflectual campaign of marches and countermarches. 
The Castle of Edinburgh had been surrendered by 
the Duke of Gordon ; some Lowland regiments 
had been raised for the defence of the new govern- 
ment; others bad arrived from Mngland ; circum- 
stances all calculated to depress the spirits of the 
Thehlanders. On the other hand, Ireland was al- 
tozether subdued by King James, except two ci- 
ties ; the Convention was beginning to fall into dis- 
sention; and invasions were threatened from France 
and Ireland at once. The Revolutionists were still 
as sure as ever of being eventually able to scttle a 
Protestant succession ; but the Anti-revolutionists 
were now, perhaps, more confident than before, of 
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the impossibility of carrying through a measure so 
adverse to natural justice, and the prejudices of the 
people. A curious proof of the difficulty which 
men must then have felt in conjecturing which 
party would ultimately be uppermost, occurs at 
the end of Sir John Dalrymple’s work, in the 
shape of a correspondence betwixt Lord Strath- 
naver (eldest son of the Larl of Sutherland) and 
the Viscount of Dundee. The former, who had 
acted since the Revolution with a firm and con- 
scientious attachment to the new government, in 
the first place, writes a letter to Lord Dundee, be- 
seeching him to yield to the current of the times, 
and offering to make his peace for him. It is as 
follows :— 


“ My Lorp—The coneern that many equally 
interested in us both have for your Lordship, ab- 
stracting from that respect which your own merit 
made me have, cannot but occasion regrate in me, 
to see that the courses you take tend inevitably to 
the ruin of you and yours, if persisted in. JT can- 
not therefore but wish, that you would follow the 
Duke of Gordon’s example, and I am persuaded it 
will be found the best course ; neither shall your 
friends, who at this time dare not well meddle, be 
wanting to show their affection to you, and interest 
in the standing of your family; and I hope you 
will do me the justice to believe that none wishes 
it better, or will more effectually Jay himself out 
in it, than 

“ STRATHNAVER.” 
“ Inverness, 3rd of July 1689. 


Dundee lost no time to send back the following 
spirited answer :— 
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“ Struan, 15th July, 1689. 
My Lorp—Your Lordship’s, dated the 3rd, I 


received the 13tk, and would have returned an an- 
swer before now, had I not been called suddenly 
to Enverlochie, to give orders anent the forces, 
arms, and ammunition sent from Ireland. My 
Lord, I am extremely sensible of the obligation I 
have to you, for offering your endeavours for me, 
and giving me advice in the desperate estate you 
thought our affairs were in. I am persuaded it 
flows from your sincere goodness and concern for 
me and mine, and in return I assure your Lordship, 
I have had no less concern for you, and was think- 
ing of making the like address to you; but delay- 
ed it till things should appear more clear to you. 
I am sorry your Lordship should be so far abused 
as to think that there is any shadow of appearance 
of stability in this new structure of government 
these men have framed to themselves. They made 
you, I doubt not, believe that Darie [ Londonderry ] 
was relieved three weeks ago. By printed ac- 
counts, I can assure you it never was relieved, and 
now is taken. They told you the English and 
Dutch were masters of the sea. I know for cer- 
tain the French is, and in the Channel; in testi- 
mony whereof, they have defeated our Scots fleet. 
For as they came alongst, they fell on the two fri- 
gates, killed the captains, and seized the ships, and 
brought the men prisoners to Mull. They tell 
you Schomberg is going to Ireland to carry the 
war thither. I assure you the King has landed a 
considerable body of forces there, and will land 
himself amongst our friends in the west (whom I 
¥ 
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am sorry for) very soon. So, my Lord, having 
given you a true prospect of affairs, which I am 
afraid amongst your folks you are not used with, 
I leave you to judge if you or I, your family or 
myn, be most in danger. Tlowever, I acknow- 
ledge frankly, Tam no Jess obliged to your Lord- 
ship, seeing you made me an offer of your assist- 
ance at a time when you thought I] needed it. 
Wherein I can serve your Lordship or family at 
any tyme you think convenient, you may free- 
ly employ me. Vor, as far as my duty will allow 
me in the circumstances we stand, I will study 
your weil | welfare], as becomes, 
My Lord, 
Your most humble servant, 
DuNDbDEE. 


Ifow are we to teel, cinidst the security and tran- 
quillity of the present happy times, in contem- 
plating a period, not yet long past, when a noble- 
man of one political party endeavoured to gain 
over a friend who bappened to belong to another, 
by a promise of his life and estate, and when the 
party so addressed sent for answer an exact con- 
verse of his generous proposal, making the same 
promise on the same condition! A modern poli- 
tician sometimes chooses long, and resolves late, 
which party in the State he shall attach himself 
to, having no cause of distraction whatever, ex- 
cept perhaps some trivial iatter of patronage. 
But what must have been the difficulty, at the time 
under notice, when not oniy was the prospect of 
advantage to be considered, but the very idea of 
the preservation of life! 

It has been already mentioned, that General 
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Mackay returned to Edinburgh, to agitate a scheme 
for subduing the Highlands by means of a fort 
established at Inverlochy. He with difficulty got 
this project so far ripened, that he was appointed 
by the Convention to march through the High- 
lands, with an army of about four thousand men, 
in order to carry it into execution. It was part of the 
same scheme, that he should reduce the rebellious 
district of Athole in passing towards Inverlochy. 
Vor this purpose, it was judged proper that Lord 
Murray, eldest son of the Marquis of Athole, 
should go before him, to try the effect of feudal 
influence upon the people, aud in particular to res- 
cue Blair Castle, if possible, from the hands of 
Stuart of Ballechan and others, who held it for 
Dundee. Murray was the son of a father who 
had just been plotting with Dundee and Balcarres 
in favour of King James ; but he had Jong been 
on bad terms with his parent, and he was sen-in- 
law to the Duke of Hanniton, president of the 
Convention. He was therefore esteemed as hkely 
to do some service for King Witham. 

He wentto Athole early in July ; and, ashad been 
agreed upon at Edinburgh, he Jost no time in call- 
ing a meeting of his father’s vassals. ‘To his great 
surprise, these persons, though the humblest minis- 
ters of his will on other occasions, tairly rebelled 
avainst an order to rise in favour of what they con- 
sidered a usurping government. They had fifty 
years before formed the mass of the armies of 
Montrose ; the recollection of the singwar victo- 
ries which they won under his banner, was still 
fresh in their memories ; and their political feel- 
ings were now altogether of the same cavalier 
complexion as then. On seeing Lord Murray 
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refuse to receive a message which Dundee sent 
him, they took alarm, and with one voice de- 
manded to know his intentions ; avowing, that if he 
would join Dundee they would willingly go along 
with him, but that if he did not, they would im- 
mediately quit his service. He first cajoled and 
then threatened them; but the unbending Cava- 
liers filled their bonnets with water from a neigh- 
bouring rivulet, * drank King James’s health, and 
Jeft him to join Dundee. * 

He had no better success in his attempt to take 
possession of Blair Castle, though that house was 
his father’s property, and kept by his father’s ser- 
vant. On his summoning it to surrender, Bal- 
lechan told him over the walls, that he kept the 
house by the General's order, for the King’s ser- 
vice. 3 

The continued possession of Blair Castle was a 
matter of the utmost importance to Dundee, be- 
cause it enabled him to communicate freely with 
the Lowlands, and was the chief bond by which 
he held the allegiance of the populous and well-af- 
fected district of Athole. Appreciating its value 
to the full, he no sooner Jearned that it ran a risk 
of being beset by Lord Murray, than he sent a 
light party of Highlanders, under Alexander Mac- 
Lean, to keep it in countenance. He soon after 
learned, through the service of some friend in the 
Scottish councils (of whom, strange to say, he had 
many), that Mackay himself was marching to Blair, 
and he then saw it necessary to direct all his 
strength to this point. Before doing so, however, 
he had received his long expected supplies from 
Ireland, consisting of about five hundred men un- 
der Brigadier Cannan, the whole of them very ill 
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disciplined, and very few completely armed. They 
landed at the Island of Mull, and were afterwards 
embodied with bis Highland forces at Inverlochy. 
The reasons which Mackay had for maremng 
into Athole at the precise time he did, are stated 
very clearly in his Memoirs ; and, as 1t is of some 
Importance to en unfortunate party, to have an at- 
tentive hearing for Ins own exculpatory statement, 
T make no apology for transcribing it. General 
Mackay, he says, was infermed by Lord Murray's 
expresses, that he did not think he should be able 
to prevent his father’s vassals from joining Dun- 
dee, unless the King’s forces should come to assist 
him. He was also told that Dundee, upon the 
call of Stuart of Ballechan, was making such haste 
to protect Blair Castle, as to leave many of his 
best parties behind in the countries through which 
he was passing, It was represented to him, that, 
if Dundee should anticipate him in the possession 
of Athole, he would there get fifteen hundred re- 
cruits, “ as reputed for arms as any in the king- 
dom ;" if he (General Mackay) should abstain 
from the march, Badenoch, Mar, Menteith, and 
other distant provinces, would find time to pour in 
their accessory streams to the main tide of rebel- 
hon. The very circumstance of his scrupling any 
longer to come to action would be ruinous to him ; 
for, as it was now known that he had both a more 
numerous and a better-appointed army than Dun- 
dee, people would begin to think that he had a 
disinclination to fight, and all the undecided would 
declare for, and join the forces of King James. 
These reasons appeared so cogent to him, that 


he formed the resolution of immediately proceed- 
>) 
I tw 
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ing into the Highlands, even though there were 
four troops of dragoons and two of horse, which 
had not yet joined him, and which he expected to 
arrive very soon. His army, as it was, now 
amounted to about four thousand five hundred 
men, of whom a very considerable portion were 
cavalry. 

It was on the 26th of July (1689) that this de- 
voted host commenced its march from Perth into 
the Highlands. The way by which it had to pro- 
ceed, was that so well known to all who have ever 
travelled through Scotland for pleasure, by Dun- 
keld and the long vale, or Blair of Athole, being 
the chief and almost the only very accessible path 
leading from the Low into the High countries. At 
this point they encamped for the first night, amidst 
the magnificent scenery of Dunkeld, where they 
suddenly received the distressing intelligence from 
Lord Murray, that Dundee’s near approach to 
Blair Castle had compelled him to break up the 
partial blockade which he had hitherto been able 
to keep up against that fortress. He, at the same 
time, informed General Mackay that, though he 
had found it necessary to leave the Pass of Killie- 
cranky betwixt himself and Dundee, he had placed 
a guard at its further extremity, to ensure a safe 
passage for the regular forces into the vale beyond 
it. 

Mackay was much chagrined at this information ; 
but he, nevertheless, persevered in his resolution 
to march to Blair. So instant was he in making 
up his mind, that that very night he sent Lieute- 
nant-colone] Lauder, with a party of two bundred 
men, to support the guard left by Murray in the 
Pass ; a guard, by the by, which Lauder found 
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to have either never been, or to have evanished 
before he approached. He also sent back a dea- 
patch to Perth, to cause the six troops of cavalry, 
which were expected to arrive there immediately, 
to hasten after him with all possible speed. Next 
morning, by break of day, he had his men all 
roused and once more on the road. 

Scarcely any scene could be more impressive 
than the march of this little army through the deep 
and long-withdrawing vale which they were now 
entering. Let the reader suppose himself stand- 
ing on the boundary betwixt a level and a moun- 
tainous country ; a den-like recess falling back in- 
to the boundless waste of hills before him ; and an 
army winding its slow and devious way into that 
den, as if they were mass by mass and man by 
man precipitating themselves into a labyrinthine 
cave. Let him conceive them soon after got clear 
of the close-embracing indentations of the Pass, 
and entered into a vale of considerable space, 
through the centre of which runs a majestic moun- 
tain stream, while hills rise on both sides to an im- 
mense height. Let him form an idea of the dan- 
gers which these men were braving by entering on 
such a scene; an army composed, if not of sa- 
vages, at least of men unacquainted with the 
usages of civilized warfare, collected in the yet 
wilder recesses of the country to oppose them ; a 
soldier at the head of that army, who was known 
to entertain no sympathies for humanity as oppos- 
ed to his own false principles; friends, country, 
every refuge left behind, and no prospect now re- 
maining but that of fighting out their own preser- 
vation and deliverance. Jn one aspect of the case, 
they appeared, commissioned as they were to re- 
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duce a barbarous part of the country to the inter- 
ests of the civilized, somewhat like one of the 
small corps with which the first Spanish adven- 
turers in America undertook the subjugation of 
large savage empires ; and assuredly their cireum- 
stances seemed equally fraught with danger. It 
must be considered, that the emotions of sie men 
on this occasion would be more tumultuous, mm so 
far as they were generally raw recruits, or, as the 
common phrase of the time termed them, “ young 
youths ” trom the Low countries, who had all their 
lives heard of the Highlands as a land of terror, 
and who now could not fail to contemplate a col- 
lision with its warlike inhabitants with feelings of 
great alarm. 

It is a peculiarity of the Jong vale by which 
Mackay was entering the Highlands, that, at Dun- 
keld, and also at Killiccranky, fifteen miles farther 
up, it becomes contracted to a very small space, 
through which the road and the river have scarce- 
ly room to pass. At Killiecranky, which 1s about 
four miles on this side of Blair Castle, the bold 
dark hills, which range all along the vale on both 
sides, advance so near, and shoot up with such 
perpendicular majesty, that the eagles call to each 
other from their various tops, and the shadow of 
the left range lies in everlasting gloom upon the 
face of the right. The road passes along the 
brink of a precipitous brae on the north-east side, 
the bare steep face of the hill rising above, and 
the deep black water of the Garry tumbling below, 
while the eye and the imagination are impressed 
by the wilderness of dusky foliage which clothes 
the opposite hills. The scene is altogether one 
which might make the boldest soldier pause be- 
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fore entering it, supposing him to be in the least 
degree uncertain of the disposition of the country 
towards his party, or of the motions of the enemy. 
Sixty years after the time under review, when the 
Hessian troops were taken to it, for the purpose 
of relieving Blair Castle, then under siege by the 
forces of Prince Charles Stuart, they absolutely 
refused to go further, alleging that it looked like 
the extremity of the world; and, under that im- 
pression, by a more fortunate resolution than what 
General Mackay adopted on the present occasion, 
they returned to safe quarters at'Perth. 

Mackay arrived at the near extremity of the 
Pass, about ten o'clock in the forenoon, and, as 
his men had then marched fifteen miles, he per- 
mitted them to rest for two hours, and to take 
some refreshment. In the meantime, he sent an 
additional party of two hundred more men, under 
the command of the Lieutenant-colonel of the 
Far] of Leven’s regiment, to reinforce that which 
he had despatched the night before, with Colonel 
Lauder, to keep open the other end of the Pass. 
At mid-day, after receiving information from Lau- 
der that the Pass was clear, he caused his troops 
to enter it in the following order. Balfour's, Ram- 
say's, and the Viscount of Kenmure’s battalions of 
foot, went first; then, Lord Belhaven’s troop of 
horse ; next, the Earl of Leven’s regiment, with 8 
battalion under the proper command of the Gene- 
ral. After these went the baggage-horses, about 
twelve hundred in number; and behind them a- 
gain, came the Earl of Annandale’s troop of horse, 
and Hastings’s foot regiment. The stores of the 
army thus occupied a central situation, that the 
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natives might not have an opportunity of attacking 
and plundering them. 

A noted and ominous instance of the boldness 
of the Highlanders occurred, as the army was 
marching through the Pass. A man of the name 
of Ian Ban Beg Maclaa, who marked them from 
the opposite hills, deliberately fired aeross the wa- 
ter, and killed a passing horseman.* ‘The place 
where this deed took place, is indicated by a well 
called “ Fuaran n trupar,” the Well of the Horse- 
man. 

When the Pass of Killiecranky is once traversed, 
the country beyond is found to open suddenly up 
into a plain, which is expressively called the Blair 
or field of Athole. Immediately beyond the Pass, 
this plain is not very spacious, but is confined to 
that description of territory, which in Scotland is 
called a haugh ; that is, a stripe of level alluvial 
soil by the brink of a river. The road debouches 
upon this narrow plain; the river runs along un- 
der the hills on the left; on the right rise other 
hills, but not of so bold a character. Mackay no 
sooner arrived at a space suthciently wide for 
drawing up his army, than he halted, and began 
to intrench himself. His baggage he left at a 
blacksmith’s house near the termination of the Pass, 
so as to have the protection of his army in front. ‘ 

Dundee had just this day descended from the 
wilds of Badenoch, inte the comparatively level dis- 
trict of Athole, bringing with him about two thou- 
sand Tighlanders, and something under five hun- 
dred Irish.¢ When he first heard that Mackay was 
about to march through the Pass of Killiecranky, 
he was pressed by his officers to dispute the pas- 
sage, which, from the superiority a defender na- 
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turally has over an assailant in such cases, he was 
sure to do with success. But he saw fit to reject 
the advice. Reminding the Highlanders of their 
ancient national maxim, that it is dishonourable to 
attack an enemy at a disadvantage, he said he did 
not think so meanly of his followers as to believe 
they had fallen away from the generous courage 
of their ancestors. In private, he assigned reasons, 
wise and well-weighed, for not doing as they coun- 
selled. To defend the Pass, he said, was only to 
delay the war, and to detiin themselves prisoners 
in places where they had been already too long in 
confinement. Tt was only in an open field: that 
the peculiarly vehement charge of the Highlanders 
could be performed. Six successive battles gain- 
ed by Montrose, ensured the event of next day. 
To allow the enemy to pass over to fair ground, 
inspired a generous confidence into his own men, 
but would fill their opponents with a suspicion of 
the secret cause of it. To hin, at the very worst, 
retreat was easy: to the enemy, after they should 
devolve from the Pass, retreat and ruin were the 
same. entangled in the Pass, the stronger would 
push the weaker over the precipices in their flight, 
and all must fall a defenceless prey to his victorious 
army pursuing behind. Even at the other end of 
the Pass, he had sent orders fer his friends to watch 
and fall upon the few who should escape. 7 

It is said that, on the night before the battle, 
having reflected that the Highlanders had been un- 
tried in the field since the time of Montrose, forty 
years before, and being desirous to put their cour- 
age to the test, he gave an alarm, as if a sudden 
attack had been made upon his camp. In an in- 
stant, he found every man at his post, and firm in 
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it. By this stratagem, he removed every shadow 
of diffidence from his own mind, and increased the 
personal confidence of his soldiers. ® 

He was at Blair Castle, when he learned that 
an advanced party of Mackay’s troops had taken 
possession of the pass. He immediately sent Sir 
Alexander Maclean with a party of four hundred 
men to beat up that guard; but, being soon after 
informed that the whole of Mackay’s army was 
arrived at the Pass, he found it necessary to lead 
forward the rest also. Before doing so, he is said by 
Highland tradition to have rode up the hill of Shier- 
glas above Blair Castle, in order to get a distant 
prospect of the enemy, and the position they were 
choosing. He also, according to the same autho- 
rity, made some careful and scrupulous inquiries 
among the old men of the district, regarding the 
nature of the ground; and he asked them what 
their old commanders, such as Montrose, would 
probably have done in sucha case. He was pleased 
to find, in one particularly intelligent person of the 
name of MacBean, opinions exactly coincident 
with his own. 

He then set forward at the head of his men, 
keeping the present line of road from Blair, till he 
came to the river Tilt, when he turned off round 
the back of the hill on which the castle of Lude is 
built, and crossed the water near its confluence 
with the rivulet called Ald-Chluan. His men, 
though by no means in fresh condition, went at 
double-quick time, and he was conspicuous at their 
head by the noble dun war-horse which he rode, 
and the glitter of his plate-armour. » 

Mackay, in expectation that Dundee would come 
directly down the vale to meet him, had cast up 
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sli¢ht trenches in front of his men. It was there- 
fore with no small surprise that he found him 
eventually appear on the face of the hill to the 
right. The approach of the Highlanders from 
Blair was first discovered from the top of a knoll 
in front of his position, by a party of two hundred 
fusileers and a troop of horse, which he had esta- 
blished there, under Lieutenant-colonel Lauder. 
On being informed that they were in motion, he 
galloped to the place, saw them himself, and im- 
mediately ordered Colonel Balfour to hasten the 
distribution of ammunition, and put the men un- 
der arms, while he himself should choose the field 
of battle. Soon after this, observing some large 
parcels of the enemy making advances to a steep 
and bosky brae immediately above his position, 
from which it was evident they should be able to 
force him over the river, he galloped back in the 
utmost haste to the main body, and, making every 
battalion form by what was called a quart of con- 
version to the right, marched them one by one up 
to the top of the eminence, which he fortunately 
gained before the enemy. The two armies were 
then in a very uncommon position. That of Dun- 
dee occupied the high grounds about Urrard House: 
Mackay's stood upon a lower platform of the same 
range of hills. A person standing at the mouth of 
the Pass, would have now seen the baggage-party 
close beneath him on the haugh, the main body of 
the Government troops half way up the irregular 
shelvy hills to the right, and Dundee’s Highlanders 
on a still higher landing-place, as it were, of the 
same ascent. The whole must have had much the 
same appearance with the audience-department of a 
G 3 
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theatre, as spen from the stage; where a part are 
below the eye, another portion a little above it, 
and a third still higher and more remote. 

When the Highland army came fully within 
sight of Mackay’s, the latter saluted them with 
a shout, expressing inveterate hostility and de- 
fiance.'° Mackay, who felt, or affected to feel 
confident of victory, perceived the standard of the 
clan Cameron amidst the lines of Dundee; and, 
going up to a son of the chief, who was an officer 
in his own regiment of Scots Fusileers, said to him, 
‘“ There is your father, with his wild savages ; 
how would you like to be with him?” <“ It sig- 
nifies little,” answered Cameron, “ what I would 
hke ; but I recommend it to you to be prepared ; 
or perhaps my father and his wild savages may be 
nearer to you before night than you would like.” ** 
The confidence felt by the youth regarding the 
resolution of his countrymen, was not overstrained. 
The Highlanders were almost wild with joy, at 
seeing the enemy at length within their power. 
In consequence of the late miserable series of re- 
treats in Strathspey, which Mackay himself al- 
lows in his Memoirs to have rendered his men a 
very different thing in the eyes of the enemy at 
the end of the campaign from what they had been 
in the beginning, they had come to Jook upon the 
Lowland soldiery with even more than their ac- 
customed contempt. They either regarded them 
as hirelings, who would exert no real or hearty 
energy in the wretched cause they had adopted, 
or as vile mechanical Sassenachs, who did not 
eas any portion of the spinit proper to a sol- 
cher 


Mackay drew out his men, in their second po- 
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sition, as he bad done in their first, in one line, six 
men deep ; leaving no reserve whatever, except the 
guard of the baggage. He thus greatly out-flank- 
ed the troops of Dundee, which, it will be recol- 
Jected, were only about half the number. When 
Dundee perceived this, he was obliged to thin his 
line down to three men deep, so as to extend it 
to the same length. On the right of his line he 
had placed Sir John Maclean, with his regiment 
in two battalions. On the left was Sir Donald 
MacDonald’s regiment, commanded by his son and 
Sir George Berkley, together with another bat- 
talion under Sir Alexander Maclean. The main 
body was composed of four battalions, being the 
respective clans of Lochiel, Glengarry, and Clan- 
ronald, with the Irish regiment, and a troop of 
horse commanded by Sir William Wallace. The 
Irish officers were interspersed throughout all the 
different portions and limits of the army. *? 

The two hostile bodies lay tranquilly looking at 
each other, during a great portion of that long 
summer afternoon, only some slight skirmishing 
going on here and there, as the various advanced 
parties had occasion to dispute points of ground 
with each other, On Dundee’s side, many ad- 
vised that the battle should be delayed till the en- 
suing day, both as the men were fatigued with 
their march, and as by that time some considerable 
accessions of force, expected from Rannoch, would 
come in. But the General would listen to no such 
suggestions. ‘The men, he said, were no more fa- 
tigued than their opponents must be: if he ex- 
pected reinforcements, 8o also did they; their ex- 
pected reinforcements were of horse, the sort of 
strength which he had most occasion to dread. He 
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was afraid, moreover, that, if he delayed till the 
next day, Mackay would so intrench himself, that 
it would be impossible to get at him without great 
and useless joss of men. 

At length, about eight o'clock, when the sun 
was throwing his last rays down along the slope 
of the hills on which the two armies stood, he pre- 
pared for the onset. In the first place, he address- 
ed his men in the following animated speech : 

“Gentlemen, you are come hither this day to 
fight, and that in the best of causes; you are to 
fight the battle of your king, your religion, and 
your country, against the foulest usurpation and 
rebellion. Having so good a cause in your hands, 
I doubt not but it will inspire you with an equal 
courage to maintain it. As there is no proportion 
betwixt loyalty and treason, so there can be none 
betwixt the valour of good subjects and _ traitors. 
Remember that to-day begins the fate of your 
king, your religion, and your country. Behave 
yourselves, therefore, like true Scotsmen, and let 
us, by this action, redeem the credit of our nation, 
which is laid low by the treacheries and cowardice 
of some of its countrymen. I[ ask you to do no- 
thing that you shall not see me do before you. If 
any of us shall fall on this occasion, we shall have 
the honour of dying in our duty, and as becomes true 
men of valour and conscience. Such of us as shall 
live and win the battle, will have the reward of a 
gracious king, and the praise of all good men. In 
God’s name, then, let us go on; and let this be 
your word: King James and the Church of Scot- 
land, which God long preserve ! ’ 

He had all along that day appeared conspicu- 
ous in his red coat, and steel armour ; but just be- 
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fore the battle, he changed the former for a sad- 
coloured garment, to conceal his rank from the 
enemy. ‘This precaution was necessary and justi- 
fiable, because he had determined to gratify the 
prejudices of his men by making the charge at their 
head. Dundee was personally brave to the last 
degree, and rather perhaps loved than feared the 
dangers of battle. But he knew that, on the present 
occasion, his life was not valuable to himself alone. 
The charge was made with all the impetuosity 
proper to a Highland onset. Stripped, for the 
sake of lightness, almost to their shirts, stooping 
as low as possible, and holding their targets before 
their heads, they rushed swiftly down the slope 
which intervened betwixt their position and that 
of Mackay. <A few leather cannon which Mackay 
had placed at the extremities of his line, (each 
carried betwixt two horses), sent forth their thun- 
ders against them, and they were saluted with a 
simultaneous volley from the whole extended front 
of their opponents. These, however, they regard- 
ed very little. It is told of Grant of Sheuglie, a 
gentleman of Glenurquhart, that, having been 
knocked down by a ball which came against his 
target, he immediately rose again, with the light 
remark, “ Och, sure the Boddachs 73 are in earnest 
now!” and continued his advance with the rest, 
only the more determined in his course from the 
momentary interruption he had met with. But, 
indeed, the clans never looked upon the battle they 
were about to be engaged in, as any thing else than 

a mere frolic, or an attack upon the baggage. 
When they got within a proper distance of the 
enemy, they all paused a moment, in order to give 
G2 
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their fire. Having done so, and thrown away their 
firelocks as usual, they took to their broadswords, 
Lochaber axes, and two-handed swords, and flew 
headlong upon the foe, uttering a loud shout at 
the same moment. Notwithstanding all their 
speed, Mackay’s lines had time to fire three vollies 
at them, as they were advancing. 

Mackay, who had exerted himself for some 
hours to arrange his men properly, at the risk of 
being brought down by the enemy, (for their strag- 
glers fired repeatedly at him as he rode about), 
had just concluded a speech to some of the batta- 
lions nearest him, when the attack was made. He 
called them to remember the justice of their cause ; 
to remember that the Protestant interest, not on- 
ly in Scotland but in Britain, and all the world 
over, depended upon their firmness and exertions. 
He reminded them of the obligations under which 
they lay as soldiers, to do the work of their master 
and entertainer with good will. He pointed out to 
them that their own personal safety, not to speak 
of higher matters, depended on their standing firm 
in combat this day. Should they keep their ranks, 
he said, they would in three minutes see the naked 
savages arrayed against them fly back to the hills 
at a quicker pace than they came from them. 
Should they, by a criminal and unmanly faint- 
heartedness, give way, then should none escape the 
fate they desired to avoid. ‘The enemy, unencum- 
bered by clothes and arms, and naturally swifter 
of foot, would cut them unresistingly down as they 
ran, or huddle them for a deliberate massacre into 
the bottom of\the vale. Whoever might have the 
good fortune in the meantime to escape the enemy, 
the river or the precipices, should be sure to fall, be- 
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fore getting out of the country, the common people 
being every where in arms, for the express pur- 
pose of way-laying runaways. In every view of 
the case, it was their only true interest to stand to 
it boldly as became men fighting for their religion 
and liberty, against the invaders of both these noble 
possessions. Let them but stand for a minute, 
and they would find themselves almost involun- 
tarily or passively victorious. 

This reasoning was precisely of that sort which 
leaves no doubt in the mind of a man who hears 
it in a state of tranquillity, and when not particu- 
larly interested, but which produces no effect upon 
the faculties of one who has a serious personal 
reason for rejecting it. The circumstances of Mac- 
kay’s soldiers were unfortunately such as to make 
it of little avail. They were almost all raw young 
men, who had never before been upon a field of 
battle. They were disposed to regard the enemy 
with fear. They were agitated by the distressing 
novelty of their situation. Such fortitude as they 
had was rather relaxed as braced by the hints of 
the General regarding the difhculty of escape ; 
while scarcely any one could be altogether con- 
vinced by it; for, although it could not be hoped 
that all would elude the dangers of the retreat, each 
man was at liberty to flatter himself with the idea 
that he, by making off very early, and with peculiar 
speed, would be among the happy number of the 
saved. What was perhaps worse than any of these 
considerations, the army was left in a great mea- 
sure weaponless at the moment it received the 
charge; few having time, after their last fire, to 
screw their bayonets into the muzzles of their 
pieces ; an awkward necessity in the military tac- 
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tics of that age, which was only remedied in the 
succeeding year, by General Mackay, who, in con- 
sequence of suffering so much from it at Killie- 
cranky, invented the present well-known plan for 
fixing that weapon. 

For these reasons, as might be expected, the 
resistance which the regular troops presented to 
the Highlanders was neither of long duration nor 
of a very determined character. The heavy masses 
into which the clans were collected, came with 
prodigious force against their thin line. When 
once penetrated, or even shaken in any one place, 
the remainder, though uninjured, could not long 
bear up. Livery mode of defence which the poor 
Lowlanders could attempt, was obviated by the 
savage strength of their assailants. If a military 
rapier was presented, it was beat down by the 
long battle-axes and broadswords carried by the 
Highlanders: if a musket with a bayonet was 
projected against the body of the foe, it was cut 
in two, or received on the target. The happy 
mixture of nimbleness and strength which the 
Highlanders display, above all other soldiers, on 
the field of battle, was far too much for the timid 
and inexperienced battalions of Mackay. In a 
few minutes, with the exception of Colonel Hast- 
ings’ and the Earl of Leven’s regiments on the 
right wing, the whole line had given way, and de- 
scended the hill mingled with the pursuers. 

In the first confusion of the battle, General 
Mackay had pushed boldly through the advancing 
torrent of foes, thinking that his doing so would 
cause his men to meet the Highlanders witb a 
sort of counter-charge. What was his surprise 
and mortification, when, on reaching clear ground 
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beyond, and looking back, he could see none of 
his men whatever, except the wounded and dying: 
all the living had gone down over the brink of the 
hill with the Highlanders, and were now engaged 
in a flying fight in the vale below, or were hurry- 
ing on for the Pass. The singular spectacle was 
presented, of a retreating army exposed to the 
swords of the enemy, while the Generalissimo, the 
only man who had made a vigorous attempt to fight, 
was left behind unharmed. To his own senses, 
the conduct of his men was like magic: they ap- 
peared, he says in his own Memoirs, to have va- 
nished almost in the twinkling of an eye. While 
he records their pusillanimous behaviour with pain, 
he could not help remarking, as a matter of ad- 
ditional regret, that, from the little resistance he 
found in passing by himself through the Highland 
troops, he was sure that the least firmness on the 
part of his men would have secured them a victory. 

When he had a little recovered from his sur- 
prise, and the smoke was somewhat cleared away, 
he perceived the small remaining portion of his 
right wing standing at a little distance; and, like 
a good general, he immediately galloped towards 
it. On coming up, he found it to consist chiefly 
of a part of the Earl of Leven’s regiment, includ- 
ing the Earl himself, most of his officers, anda 
considerable number of men from other battalions. 
This parcel of his army had been entirely unoppos- 
ed by the enemy, whose line was not long enough 
to reach it ; and when all the other regiments went 
off, it had stood stock still, simply because it had no- 
thing to do, and did not exactly see any thing to 
fear. By and by it was reinforced by a battalion 
of Hastings’ regiment, which, strange to say, had 
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gone in chase of the Highlanders after they swept 
past it, and was now returned in good order to its 
original position. Mackay, having put these little 
bodies into order, ordered his nephew, Captain 
Mackay—a brave officer, who had already eight 
broadsword wounds on his body, yet still kept his 
horse—to go down to the vale below, and inform 
all the officers he met, that the day might yet be 
their own, if they would only rally their troops and 
come back to join him where he had now taken 
up his position. While the youth was absent upon 
this commission, he went to survey the garden of 
a house in the neighbourhood, which he thought 
might perbaps afford a good vantage-ground to the 
wreck of his army, in case of being surrounded by 
the enemy ; but he soon saw reason to abandon 
all such thoughts, the enclosure being quite in- 
sufficient to afford him any prospect of holding out 
till relieved. 

In a little while, Captain Mackay came back 
with intelligence that by far the greater part of the 
army was dispersed or slain, and that such of the 
officers as he spoke to paid not the least attention 
to his message. ‘The unfortunate General, at the 
same time, perceived a considerable body of men 
forming along the edge of a wood at some distance, 
whom he soon discovered to be foes. It was now 
nearly dark, and the Highlanders, he could argue, 
were likely soon to learn where he was, and to 
attack him. Under such distressing circumstances, 
he could scarcely indulge any hope of escape. 

Mackay, however, though not possessed of any 
thing like the high military genius of Dundee, was 
a man of sense and experience, with considerable 
presence of mind. He extricated himself from this 
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difficulty with s great deal of address. It is to be 
remarked that he stood with his little corps a good 
way up the hills. He was at that part of his posi- 
tion which was the most remote from the vale and 
the river. Betwixt him and the vale stood the 
party of Highlanders which he had just observed. 
to gather by the edge of the wood. All the ground 
in that direction, and especially towards the Pass, 
was covered with parties of the victors. He was 
not yet aware that the eagle-eye of Dundee, which 
used to see every thing, was closed in mortal agony. 
Through all these difficulties, real and imaginary, 
he piloted himself and his troops with wonderful 
coolness and dexterity. Lirst, he entreated the men, 
that, above all things, they would resolve to be- 
tray no symptom of panic or a disposition to fly. 
They must move slowly and stealthily, ready on 
the first attack, from whatever number of foes, to 
give a well-aimed fire, and stand firm afterwards. 
He pointed out to them that, if they managed well, 
the increasing darkness would prevent the enemy 
from ascertaining their numbers, and perhaps, even, 
from discovering who they were. Should they, 
on the contrary, move too fast, they would infallibly 
get into disorder and alarm, and the enemy would, 
as a matter of course, run after and destroy them. 
He then led them slowly down the hill, avoiding 
as much as possible all places where he thought the 
enemy could be in great strength ; and, his men 
fortunately seconding his wishes by the most re- 
solute behaviour, he succeeded at length in taking 
them safe over the river. When at that point, he 
was out of the scope of pursuit; but there was still 
fear, that if he should linger any time, the enemy 
mizht learn the fact of his being there, and give 
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him some annoyance. He therefore had now 
to resolve upon assuming some path by which 
he might hope to escape from the country before 
the next morning. His officers, in general, counsel- 
led him to take the usual route through the Pass 
of Killiecranky ; but he argued well, that that path 
must now be completely beset by the hostile na- 
tives, and therefore to the last degree dangerous. 
He bethought himself of a route, which must ap- 
pear to any person acquainted with the country, 
and who remembers its condition on that awful 
night of popular excitement, as having been in- 
finitely preferable. Striking off to the west, along 
the bank of the Garry, in a direction quite con- 
trary to that of the flight, he penetrated Athole to 
the distance of six or seven miles. Here, to his 
great joy, he encountered a band of about a hun- 
dred and fifty fugitives, whom Colonel Ramsay 
had brought off, and who, like himself, had des- 
paired of getting through the Pass. Then, strik- 
ing off by the brink of a little stream, tributary to 
the Garry, he endeavoured to find a road athwart 
the hills towards the neighbouring vale of the Tay. 
By the information of a countryman whom he 
found at a little village, and the help of his carte 
du pays, he succeeded in discovering a path such 
as he required. It was one of the mos¢ dreadful 
description, full of quagmires and precipices ; but, 
notwithstanding that, and notwithstanding their 
Jong march in the morning, the men strugeled 
through with wonderful perseverance. Before 
morning, he reached Weems Castle, the seat of 
his friend the chief of the clan Menzies, where he 
gladly halted to sleep and refresh himself, having, 
since his departure on the preceding morning from 
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Dunkeld, marched a distance of at least forty 
miles, a great part of it over the worst possible 
ground, 

During a later part of that day, as he pursued 
his retreat towards Stirling, he found the country 
to be in an universal uproar in consequence of the 
news of Dundee’s victory. Every man was now 
arming for King James, as if confident of the 
eventual success of Ins party. About a hundred 
of the retreating soldiers having fled to the hills, 
in consequence of a false alarm which occurred 
on the march ; such was the boldness of the peo- 
ple, and their aversion to the cause of the Revo- 
lution, that the whole of the fugitives to a man 
were killed, stripped, or taken prisoners."* Mac- 
kay that night reached Drummond Castle, where, 
in consequence of the Popery and Jacobitism of 
its proprietor, he had for some time past kept a 
garrison. Next day he reached Stirling Castle, 
bringing with him, out of the four thousand men 
he took away from the place a week before, only 
about two hundred. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ANECDOTES OF THE BATTLE OF KILLIL- 
CRANKY. 


If ye had been where T had been, 
¥ wadna been sae brankiv, O3 
Iimet the Devil and Dundee, 
On the braes o’ Killiecrankie, O. 
Old Song. 


Sucu was the battle of Killiecranky, so far as the 
troops of King William were concerned. It 1s 
now necessary to notice some circumstances rela~ 
tive more particularly to the other side. 

The chief of these circumstances was the wound 
of Lord Dundee; a matter which was destined to 
prove fatal to the whole of this important enter- 
prise. Dundee had charged at the head of the 
tew horse he had, and with such effect that the 
English horse rode off without firing a single shot. 
He then commanded his troopers to follow him, 
and endeavour to seize Mackay’s cannon. Nairne, 
the Colonel of a horse regiment, who had just that 
morning produced his commission, and who was 
looked upon by his brother-officers as having more 
favour than merit, rode so slowly after him, to ex- 
ccute this project, that, when Dundee came to the 
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point of attack, he found himself quite alone. At 
that moment, the Earl of Dunfermline, a zealous 
cavalier, but who had been disappointed in the 
promotion of Nairne, rode out of the ranks, and, 
followed by only sixteen other gentlemen, fulfilled 
the wish of their commander, by taking possession 
of the artillery, while the remainder of the corps 
was still at a considerable distance. The General, 
then seeing that the right wing of the enemy's 
foot was still standing, while a corresponding por- 
tion of his own army was coming somewhat slowly 
forward to engage them, rode back to bring up 
that parcel of his troops ; when, unfortunately, a 
musket-bullet penetrated his right side, immedi- 
ately below his mail-coat, and he fell mortally 
wounded from his horse. He was carried to a 
house in the neighbourhood, where, amidst the 
bustle consequent upon his victory, and the pain- 
ful sensations arising from his own personal con- 
dition, he commanded his mind sufficiently to write 
a dignified account of the battle to his royal mas- 
ter." Next morning, when in the last agonies, a 
friend called to inquire for him, telling him, in the 
first place, that the victory had been complete 
and all would be well if he were well. ‘ Then 
T am well,” said the dying soldier, and immediately 
expired. 7 

Thus perished, in the prime of life and the hour 
of victory, John Graham, Viscount of Dundee; a 
man whose fate it has been to be too much railed 
at by one party, and too much praised by another, 
but to whom a modern pen may only do justice, 
when it declares him to have been a great soldier, 
and a man of the first order of character and intel- 
lect. No two persons could well be more different, 
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in every respect, than Dundee in the Highlands 
and Dundee in the Lowlands of Scotland. As, in 
Siberia, the traveller observes heat appreciated as 
the most excellent of things, while, in Guinea, it 
18 looked upon as the grand enemy of human com- 
fort, so is Dundee in the Highlands held as the 
greatest of all modern heroes, and in the Lowlands 
as the most barbarous of all brutes. It may seem 
strange, that the Bloody Claverse of Ayrshire, 
should have become the Great Dundee of Athole. 
But the thing is by no means paradoxical. Dun- 
dee did not act upon feelings, or upon the ordinary 
motives and emotions of men. He acted upon a 
grand abstract principle, which he bad established, 
like an idol, in the innermost shrine of lis mind, 
and to which he was disposed to sacrifice all the 
natural sympathies. People are apt to think, that, 
because he persecuted a pious set of people, whose 
only error was one of opinion, he must have 
been himself an impious and profligate man. Quite 
the reverse. He was inspired with as high a de- 
gree of religious fervour in his bloody deeds, as 
ever possessed the mind of the wildest. enthusiast 
that sat for years amidst the wilds of Tweeddale. 
He had laid down to himself, that the Episcopalian 
mode of worship was the only one by which the 
Deity could properly be honoured. It was his 
wish, above all things, that the rude and licentious 
formula of the Presbyterians, should be changed 
for the decent ritual of the Episcopalians, so that, 
to use his own words, God might be honoured, in 
his own house, with some show of ceremony, and not 
treated like an ordinary acquaintance on the streets. 
Nor was he an undiscriminating advocate for a ce- 
remonious form of service. He was as adverse to 
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the Papists on the one hand as to the Presbyterians 
on the other; insomuch that, when James was 
tampering with his statesmen and ofhcers to make 
them become Catholics, he could make nothing of 
Dundee. It was his frequent declaration, that the 
more he found his religion opposed, the more he 
loved it; a complete proof of his being heated 
by precisely the same unhappy enthusiasm with 
those whom he persecuted. Thus, it will be seen, 
he never was the base and ignoble agent of a tyrant, 
which he is generally supposed to have been. He 
was the enthusiast who acts exclusively for the 
gratification of his own lofty will, and for the in- 
terest of an object which he has convinced himself 
is the only one that, in its accomplishment, can 
render himself or his countrymen entirely happy. 
K-very sacrifice he made, every wound he inflicted, 
every time he rendered a mother childless, or a 
family fatherless, every time be caused the cry of 
blood to arise from the wide-spread moor, or from 
the cottage green, he would only think that he had 
proceeded a stage nearer to the period of ultimate 
and universal happiness. No ‘ cold faint-hearted 
doubtings” could ever tease Dundee. His mind 
was made up, his idol established. Like a man 
who garners up a treasure, and resolves, while he 
puts it under lock and key, to resign the further 
pursuit of wealth, he had fairly shut the door against 
the intrusion of all new ideas. By a system ex- 
actly the reverse of that which governed the Tem- 
ple of Peace at Rome, he had determined that the 
temple of his mind should be accessible to no other 
thoughts till the grand object of his life was achiev- 
ed, by the restoration of peace and pure religion. 3 
H 2 
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It is almost vain to argue about the character of 
a man Jike Dundee. Such enthusiasts are no more 
liable to the ordinary rules of judgment than mad- 
men are amenable to the common law. All that 
can be said of him is simply that, being a man of 
great native force of mind, and living at a period 
when his country was distracted by insane religious 
theories, he entered heart and soul into the views 
of a certain party, the interests of which he pro- 
moted very highly, to the great injury of his repu- 
tation among those against whom he acted. What, 
in the eyes of an unprejudiced modern, is the dif- 
ference between him and his enemies ? Both acted 
alike in the spirit of the times; both did what 
seemed good in their own eyes; both sought the 
interests of a party ; both were governed by unna- 
tural principles ; both were enemies to the general 
interests of human nature. It was a period of in- 
sanity and struggle ; and both had lost, in the heat 
of contention, all regard to the practical usefulness 
of their various objects. The words may represent 
other ideas in the present day; but I am afraid 
there was little difference in the time of Charles 
II., between the men who preached a compound 
of blasphemy and treason at field conventicles, and 
those who gave themselves up to unlimited rapine 
and cruelty, in endeavouring to repress them. It 
was all one grand national sin. 

As to the minor departments of Dundee’s cha- 
racter, it is almost vain to expatiate upon them, 
after what has just been written regarding his ac- 
tions. He was a man of indefatigable industry 
and perseverance. No toil nor obstacle could con- 
quer the activity of his mind. He possessed a 
power of forming deep and Jong-casting prajects, 
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which he could retain and cherish in the recesses 
of his mind, like monsters which lurk in the ca- 
verns of the sea, till the proper moment arrived 
for developing them. But by far the most remark- 
able minor feature of his character was his inflex- 
ible resolution. If he once said that he would do 
any thing, he was as sure to do it as the thunder 
is sure to follow the lightning. A remarkable tes- 
timony to this part of his character is commemo- 
rated by his subaltern Crichton. That ofhcer, be- 
ing seized among the rest of the conspirators, as 
recorded in a preceding chapter, was sent to E- 
dinburgh, where it was proposed by some mem- 
bers of the government, that he should be hanged 
as an example to the rest. Dundee heard of the 
scheme, and immediately sent a message to the 
Convention of Estates, that, if they should hurt 
a hair of Crichton’s head, he would send them 
their friends, the Lairds of Blair and Pollock, 
(whom he had taken prisoners at Perth), chopped 
into pieces, and packed up in hampers. The Duke 
of Hamilton, who stood in the relation of brother- 
in-law to one of these individuals, lost no time in 
interfering to prevent Crichton’s fate, avowing him- 
self so well aware of Dundee’s inflexible charac- 
ter, that he was sure he would do as he threatened 
in case of his officer being injured. 

I am now to present to the reader a few anec- 
dotes of the battle of Killiecranky, which have 
been preserved by tradition in Athole, from that 
time down to the present; when they have been 
at length collected into a written form, for the 
service of this work, by a peculiarly intelligent 
native of the district. 4 

The clan of the MacDonnells of Glengarry, 
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which stood in the centre of Dundee’s line, and 
was commanded by its chieftain Alister Dhu, a 
celebrated warrior, fought on that day with cou- 
rage above its fellows. Before the fight commen- 
ced, a Highland officer in Mackay’s army, with 
that respect for the clan MacDonald which is ob- 
servably so general among the northern tmbes, 
counselled his general to place a double file of men 
at that part of the line which corresponded with 
the position of the Glengarry battalion; which 
Mackay accordingly did. Even that, however, 
was insufticient to withstand the fury of the Mac- 
Donnells. ° 

The chieftain himself had had the good sense, 
while at Blair Castle, to assume an old tattered 
coat, which prevented him from being discovered 
and aimed at by the enemy. He bore a prodigi- 
ous two-handed sword, with which, at every step 
he took, he killed two men, one on each side. A 
soldier in the sixth or rearmost file of Mackay’s 
line observed this terrible warrior, while there were 
yet three men betwixt them. He had only time 
to throw himself upon his guard, when Alister, 
having hewed down the three intervening persons 
with two strokes of his weapon, came up to him, 
and seemed ready to serve him in the same way. 
The poor soldier attempted to employ his bayonet 
against the advancing chieftain ; but one sweeping 
stroke of the dreaded sword sheared his musket in 
two, and left him with only the butt in his hand. 
That useless relic he threw in desperation at his 
enemy ; and then making off as hard as his feet 
could carry him, he plunged into the river, and 
permitted himself to be carried down by the stream. 
Alister Dhu followed, and, when he saw the man 
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going down the water, cried to a friend on the op- 
posite bank, “ Catch that fellow for me; he owes 
me a day in harvest.”” The person so called up- 
on did not observe the soldier who was going down 
the stream ; but, seeing another rise out of the 
water and ascend the bank, made up to him, and 
with one stroke cleaved him down to the breast. 
He then called out to Glengarry, ‘“* Will that please 
you?” And Glengarry, being equally ignorant of 
the identity of the man, replied, “ Yes, it will do 
very well at present ;” after which he coolly re- 
turned to join his clan. This fact was reported by 
the real fugitive ; who, having glided under a bush 
overhanging the water, saw himself killed by proxy, 
and heard the consequent badinage of the High-: 
landers, with feelings of no ordinary character. 
The MacDonnells are said, both by tradition 
and history, to have found more difheulty in rout- 
ing the troops opposed to them, and to have lost 
more men in the rencounter, than any other clan. 
Sixteen gentlemen of their name are said to have 
that day fallen ; an enormous disproportion, when 
it is recollected that their party was the victorious 
one, and consequently the least sufferer.& A- 
mong those who fell was Donald Gorm, that is, 
Blue-eyed Donald; the son of the chief, and a 
most hopeful and beloved youth. He had killed 
no fewer than eighteen of the enemy with his own 
hand, and all within such a space, according to 
tradition, as it would have required a lippy of lint- 
seed to sow, ‘Vhere was one other MacDonald, 
who killed eighteen of the regular troops; and 
another person still, one Gilbert Stewart of Fan- 
castle, who slew twenty. Stewart's feat was not 
so extraordinary as the rest. He was hurrying a- 
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long towards the field of battle, as fast as a severe 
lameness would permit, and was just about to de- 
scend into the river, to cross it, at the ford of 
Dalmuch, when the fugitive troops came down the 
opposite bank, and eagerly crowded through the 
water. Gilbert had nothing to do but to pitch 
himself on the bank, above one of the chief land- 
ing places, and cut down every man who succes- 
sively rose out of the stream. 

The chief man who fell on Mackay’s side was 
Colonel Balfour, the unflinching Whig officer who 
has been already so often mentioned in this work. 
Balfour was engaged at once by two men, one of 
whom was Alexander Ban Stewart, brother of the 
Laird of Ballechan. But, as he had fortunately 
got his back against a tree, they fought with him 
for a long time in vain. At length the Reverend 
Mr Robert Stewart, a young clergyman, who had 
come out to fight with his fellow-countrymen, and 
who was son to Alexander Stewart, came up to 
the place ; and, being shocked to see such an un- 
fair combat, especially as his father was engaged 
in it, he cried out, ‘Shame! shame! The like 
was never heard of before! Give the brave man 
his life.” He at the same time addressed some 
friendly words to Colonel Balfour, who, however, 
replied by an expression of contempt and defiance. 
The exact words of that reply are not fit to be re- 
peated; but their effect was instantaneous and 
powerful upon the feelings of the young High- 
lander. ‘“ Earth to my body,” he only stopped 
to exclaim, “ and peace to my spirit, and one fair 
stroke at you!” After which, substituting him- 
self in place of the two former combatants, and 
flourishing his broadsword over his head several 
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times, he brought down such a heavy blow upon 
the shoulder of the unfortunate ofhcer, that he cut 
a complete seam athwart his body, from the collar 
to the thigh, and laid him at once lifeless upon 
the ground. 

The renowned hero who performed this deed, 
afterwards joined with great vigour in the running 
fight which took place on the way to the Pass. 
He is described by Highland tradition as having 
cut from right to left, and from left to right, among 
the ranks of the enemy, just as if he had been 
mowing down thistles. In consequence of his 
great exertions, his hand swelled in the basket-hilt 
of his sword, and could only be released by hav- 
ing the network of that receptacle cut away from 
around it. He experienced great compunction af- 
terwards for having spilled so much innocent blood ; 
and, being a Catholic, thought proper to fast and 
pray three days, by way of expiating his supposed 
guilt. ’ 

The noise of the battle was so terrible around 
Rinrory or Urrard House, that a boy, the son of 
the proprietor, died of fright. A maid and a man- 
servant were sent away with some of the smaller 
children, to seek a place of safety, where they 
might be deposited. When they had got to some 
distance from the battle-field, the man expressed 
a wish to return, that he might share in the work 
of death ; and the girl, he said, might now make 
her way alone, there being no appearance of an 
enemy near them. ‘“ How can you go?” said 
the girl, crying bitterly ; ‘‘ you bave no weapons 
to fight with.” ‘ No matter for that,” answered 
the Highlander; “if I can but throw a stone at 
some rascal, it may be the means of saving one of 
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niy friends, and fear not but I will soon get some 
better thing in my hand if I live.” 

He then left the girl, who proceeded alone for 
some space, till, as she was crossing a field of 
furze, three dragoons appeared in sight, and rode 
furiously up to her. She screamed with terror, 
but at that moment a protector appeared most un- 
expectedly, in the shape of a wild Highland youth, 
who, wearing neither covering for his head nor 
clothing for his limbs, and bearing only a good 
broadsword, sprung to her side from a by-path 
through which he had been himself proceeding to- 
wards the field of battle. Calling to the girl to be 
silent, “as God and he should be her defenders, ” 
this young man fearlessly interposed his person 
betwixt her and the dragoons, who, on account of 
the narrowness and difhiculty of the path through 
the bushes, were advancing in a line, at a con- 
siderable distance from each other. A combat in 
the style of the Horatii and Curiatii then took 
place. The Highlander cut down the first with 
one stroke of his broadsword. The second he met 
in deadly and better matched strife, but him he 
also succeeded in bringing down, and that before 
the third had time to come up. After that the 
third scoured off. The girl, amazed at the prowess 
of the youth, and at ber unexpected deliverance, 
began to shower blessings upon him ; but he scarce- 
ly waited a moment to listen to her. He pursued 
his way to the battle-ground, with the same speed 
as before, apparently thinking that he had done 
nothing extraordinary. He probably fell in the 
action, as she never again saw or heard any thing 
of him afterwards. 

Such anecdotes serve to illustrate a remark made 
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by Sir John Dalrymple, that there was this diffe- 
rence between the troops of General Mackay and 
those of the Viscount of Dundee: while the for- 
mer served for pay, the latter were incited by the 
love of war. They also show what a strong feel- 
ing of the justice of their cause, and of the pro- 
priety of supporting it, animated these untutored 
tribes. 

After the dispersion of Mackay’s army, when 
some were making the best of their way through 
the Pass, and others, like the General himself, 
flying in the contrary direction, two men were ob- 
served by an Irish soldier to run up the hill on 
the opposite side of the river, apparently calculat- 
ing for escape on the improbability of any one sup- 
posing that they would have adopted such a line 
of retreat. The Irishman, whom tradition re- 
members to have been clothed in green, followed 
them with all his might, and svon got very near 
them. On their observing, however, that he was 
unaccompanied, they took heart of grace, and turn- 
ed round to defend themselves. It then became 
his turn to be afraid. He was just hesitating whe- 
ther to go forward and try his luck against them 
in combat, or to attempt an escape by flight, when 
he observed a herd-boy looking over a bank be- 
hind his opponents. “ Oh, little lad,” he had on- 
ly breath to exclaim in Irish Gaelic, “ were you 
but to throw one stone!” The boy obeyed the 
request, and the stone, though it hit neither of the 
soldiers, had all the effect that could have been 
desired. It caused them to part company and fly 
in opposite directions, under the impression that 
their antagonist was supported by some ally at no 
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great distance. The Irishman pursued one, whom 
he soon overtook and slew; but in the meantime, 
the other, having discovered the boy who threw 
the stone, had begun to chase him with all his 
speed, to revenge that hostile act. A strange 
scene then took place. The boy flew along the 
hill side, with bare head and limbs, and with all 
his tartans streaming behind him; the Lowland 
soldier came close behind,—so close, that the boy 
used afterwards to say, with the fancy of a High- 
land poet, he felt his back warm with his breath ; 
after him again came the Irishman in green, as in- 
tent to overtake and destroy his immediate prede- 
cessor, as that predecessor was to catch and kill 
the little neat-herd. Fortunately, the Irishman 
was the first to accomplish his object. Just as 
the soldier was about to seize his prey, he fetched 
a stroke at him with his sword, that felled him 
lifeless to the earth. 

The boy, whose life was thus saved, lived to a 
great age, and often, when an old man, related his 
strange adventure on the day of Rinrory, to a 
person who is still alive, and who communicates 
this information. 

The stories of mad heroism and hair-breadth 
escapes which the people of Athole tell regarding 
this singular fight, are almost innumerable. A 
Highlander, on the left of Dundee’s line, after kill- 
ing a great number on the field, followed one par- 
ticular soldier who took to flight, and whom he 
discerned to be also a Highlander. The fugitive 
made clear way down to. the river side, which he 
reached at a particular spot where there is a pre- 
cipitous rock on both sides, with a chasm between 
of at least eighteen fect. Just as he jumped from 
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the hither bank, the pursuer reached a faint stroke 
at him, exclaiming at the same time, with an exe- 
cration, “‘ Could you not have as well let me kill 
you as the river drown you?” for he never sup- 
posed that his fate would be any thing else than 
to perish in the turbid waters of the Garry. To 
his great amazement, however, and no less to his 
mortification, the terrified Highlander jumped right 
across the chasm and alighted safe on the other side ; 
an astonishing feat, when it is considered that the 
weapon of his pursuer inflicted a wound of several 
inches long upon his back, at the very moment he 
made the leap. Immediately after alighting, he 
turned about and cried with a sneer, “ Feach n 
déan us ’sin: Try if you can do so too;” to which 
the other only replied, that it was a pity he did 
not assume his bold look a little sooner. He sur- 
vived this adventure many years, being employed 
upon the formation of the Highland roads by Ge- 
neral Wade so lately as the reign of George the 
Second. Till the very last, he used to relate the 
story here commemorated, which he always illus- 
trated by showing the scar of his wound. 

The waters of the Garry were, it seems, a good 
deal swelled on the day of Rinrory, as the High- 
landers term it, which was the means of drowning 
a great number of the routed army. One particu- 
lar place, where the channel is more confined, and 
the stream consequently more impetuous than 
usual, 1s pointed out as having been peculiarly fa- 
tal. After a great number had been impelled into 
the stream at this place, two red-coats made a 
desperate stand against a single Highlander, who 
endeavoured to drive them in; and, as they had 
no other chance of escape than by killing him, they 
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fought so well as tc put him to some distress. At 
the very moment when he seemed about to turn 
from them, an Irishman came up and cried in 
Irish Gaelic, “ My hearty brother, would you be 
helped 2?” He answered, that he never was more 
in need of help in his life. “ Ga mid cruoi talan 
dai,” cried the light-hearted Milesian, “ Let us ap- 
ply the metal of the field to them.” At the same 
time, he began to pelt the two poor red- coats with 
stones, which soon obliged them to come in the 
mercy of the Garry, as so many of their friends had 
done before them. 

There is a place in the neighbourhood of Pit- 
clochrie, below the Pass, where the river throws 
out a great deal of rack and rubbish upon one of 
the banks. Here a great number of the drowned 
soldiers being deposited during the might and day 
which succeeded the battle, an old Highlandwo- 
man who lived hard by, and who was a zealous 
anti-revolutionist, devoted herself to the singular 
employment of pushing them back with a long 
pole into the water, which she always did with 
the exclamation, ‘ Shios, shios shi; shios shi gur 
eardn: Down, down with you; down to your 
friends.” Somebody of more refined feelings, hap- 
pening to come up, asked her how she had the 
courage to do such a thing. 

“ Courage,” said she in her native dialect, which 
is far more expressive than mv English translation, 
‘that was a word to be used yesterday ; they 
were fierce enough then, when on their way up 
the water: now that they are coming down, there 
is a wonderful change upon their manners. A 
child need not now be afraid of them. They are 
perfectly well-behaved now. Scoundrels that they 
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are,’ she continued, as she at the same time con- 
tinued her work ; “ not one of them shall get leave 
to stink here.’ It will be observed, that the hor- 
rible is here greatly enhanced by the pun upon 
the ordinary Scottish phrase, wp the water, as re- 
ferring to the valley, or tract of country through 
which the river runs. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SKIRMISHES OF DUNKELD AND CROMDALE. 


From murders too, as soldiers true, 
You are advanced well, bovs ; 
You fought like devils, your only rivals, 
When you were at Dimkeld, boys. 
Pasqeal on the Cameronians, 


WueEn the issue of the battle of Killiecranky was 
first known at Edinburgh, the Duke of Hamilton, 
and all others who had taken a strong hand in ef- 
fecting the revolutionary settiement, were thrown 
into a consternation which defies al] description. 
Under the impression that Dundee would imme- 
diately come down upon them, some proposed 
that they should retire to the remote parts of the 
south of Scotland; others advocated an instant de- 
parture out of the kingdom; and many actually 
did at least Jeave the seat of government. It was 
agitated whether the Cavalier prisoners should be 
liberated or more strictly confined ; and the latter 
measure was only determined on after some hesi- 
tation. ‘These unfortunate individuals, among 
whom, it will be recollected, was the learned and 
elegant Balearres, were now sequestered more 
strictly than ever from all intercourse with their 
friends. It 1s true, as the nobleman yust mention- 
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ed has informed us in his Memoirs, they were now 
more visited than they had ever been before by 
their enemies. These, however negligent of them 
formerly, now flocked in crowds to their dungeons, 
making the most abject excuses for their past de- 
linquencies to King James, and protesting that 
they had all along wished well to his Majesty's 
interest, but had only hitherto found no conveni- 
ent opportunity of declaring themselves. 

All this terror was needless. A victory had 
been won to James and the Highlanders ;_ but 
Dundee had fallen. That simple circumstance 
neutralized, and more than neutralized, all the ad- 
vantages which could have been derived from the 
victory. Upon the vivid military genius of this 
man had hung all the hopes of the one party, and 
all the fears of the other. ‘ Dundee has annihi- 
lated his enemies,” every body cried; ‘ why is 
he not here?” It seems to have been the gene- 
ral idea, that his presence in the Lowlands, a tri- 
umphant and unassailable conqueror, should have 
just as naturally followed his victory, as effect in 
any case follows cause: he should have been there 
before the very news of the action. King Wil- 
liam and King James, from their intimate know- 
ledge of his character, were able to justify, each 
in his several way, this extravagant popular feel- 
ing. When the former heard of the battle, he 
said, “ Then I am sure Dundee has fallen; for, 
otherwise, I should have heard at the same time 
of his being in possession of edinburgh.” King 
James, 1a his Memoirs, written by his own hand, 
tells us that “it gave him a fresh occasion of ador- 
ing Providence, and contemplating the instability 
of human affairs, when one single shot from a 
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routed and flying enemy, decided, in all appear- 
ance, the fate of more than one kingdom. ” * 

At the same time, while so much respect, spon- 
taneous and otherwise, was paid to the genius of 
Dundee, the Revolutionary party had no cause to 
complain of the conduct of their own general. 
To do Mackay justice, he had performed all that 
a good leader could have performed under the cir- 
cumstances, and with such troops. When all his 
efforts were found unavailing in battle, he had done 
what was next to victory—performed a masterly 
retreat, with the wreck of his forces. His con- 
duct, however, after reaching Stirling, was charac- 
terized by an energy and boldness very different 
from what might have been expected in a beaten 
general. On arriving there, he learned that the 
Convention had given orders to the various bodies 
of troops stationed in the north of Scotland to 
draw towards the capital; and it was intimated to 
himself, that if he could only defend the pass of 
Stirling, so as to prevent the Highlanders from 
coming south, though at the expense of surrender- 
ing all the north to them, he would be held as do- 
ing sufficient duty. This did not satisfy Mackay. 
He knew that the north of Scotland could raise 
an army far superior in bravery and discipline to 
the south; he also considered that, if they were 
permitted to take possession of such towns as 
Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen, they could assume 
a face of government, and fairly divide the king- 
dom with his master and mistress. He thought it 
far better to hazard a good deal for the sake of re- 
straining the enemy to the hills. Accordingly, re- 
solving to march back forthwith to Perth, for the 
purpose of facing them in their expected descent, 
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he exerted himself, during the two days following 
his return to Stirling, to collect all the bodies of 
troops which Jay within reach. These bodies were 
not inconsiderable in number. Eight troops of 
newly levied horse, and four of dragoons, which 
happened to lie near Stirling, made up, with Lord 
Colchester’s regiment of horse, five hundred men. 
Besides these, his own regiment of horse and Hay- 
ford’s dragoons, which lay at Edinburgh, numbered 
in all seventeen troops. He tells us in his Me- 
moirs that he could have easily had a large army 
of foot, if he would have accepted of the services 
of the West-country Whigs, the whole of whom 
rose with one consent to assist him, whenever they 
heard of the issue of the battle of Killiecranky. 
Non tali auxilio, he says, was the rule of his con- 
duct in rejecting their proftered services. He knew 
that, however zealous they had been, and were, 
in endeavouring to effect the Revolution, it was 
not from any comprehensive views of patriotism, 
but only for the purpose of thereby obliging King 
William to gratify them in their religious predi- 
lections. Their pretensions, he says, already ap- 
peared so exorbitant, that he feared assistance from 
them, almost as much as opposition from the enemy. 
King William had not come to Britain, nor had he 
himself come to Scotland, merely for the purpose 
of settling a frivolous local dispute about ecclesias- 
tical polity, but to promote the great cause of the 
Protestant religion throughout Europe, and the in- 
terests of mankind at large. 

With such alacrity did this excellent soldier 
prosecute his design of marching back against the 
enemy, that, on Wednesday afternoon at two 
o'clock, less than two days after his return from 
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Killiecranky, he was on the high road to Perth 
with a new army of nearly two thousand men 
Before that evening he reached a village about half 
way betwixt Stirling and Perth, where he rested 
for a part of the night. Next day, marching to- 
wards Perth, he experienced great inconvenience 
from the impossibility of procuring any intelligence 
of the enemy, all the houses by the way being de- 
serted by their inhabitants, who were gone in arms 
to join the Highlanders. As he was advancing to- 
wards the river Earn, his scouts, who went only 
a musket-shot before the army, to prevent their 
being cut off, met two gentlemen on horseback, 
who assailed them with a loud qui vive, and made 
a hostile movement towards them ; on which they 
fired, and shot both dead. This accident caused 
the General to suspect that a large body of the 
enemy was not far off, and he accordingly drew off 
from the road, into the heathy ground west from 
Perth, called Tippermoor, where he was not so 
liable to surprise. 

Here, as he was descending upon Perth, he was 
pleased to discover a party of the enemy, about 
three hundred in number, marching out of the 
town, and moving up the south bank of the river 
towards himself. This was a party which Cannan, 
Dundee’s successor in command, had sent down 
the country to reconnoitre, and which, having heed- 
lessly ventured to Perth, were now intercepted on 
their way back, by an enemy whose face they had 
never expected to see again, and whose motions, 
of course, they had taken no pains to watch. 
Mackay no sooner saw them than he detached a 
strong body of horse, with orders to attack them 
on all sides. The poor Highlanders, who were 
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all Athole men, (under the Laird of Struan,) re- 
garding the approach of the troopers with their ac- 
customed fear for that sort of soldiery, turned at 
once, and attempted to cross the Tay. ‘The dra- 
goons, however, were upon them pell-mell before 
they could effect their wish ; and a dreadful scene 
of carnage took place in the water. ‘The High- 
landers being, as Mackay says, so obstinate or so 
stupified as never to ask for quarter, a hundred 
were killed, with the loss of only one man on the 
side of the assailants. Others were immediately 
after surprised drunk or asleep within the town. 
An affair, reflecting so much discredit on Dun- 
dee’s successor, and auguring so well of Mackay’s 
renewed operations, was generally considered in 
the country as likely to check the progress of the 
war not a little. Accordingly, from this moment, 
the friends of the reformed government were in- 
spired with fresh hopes. * 

Cannan was soon to give ample proofs of his 
inability to fill the difficult situation just vacated 
by Dundee. Having formed a feeble and absurd 
resolution of marching north to Inverness instead 
of descending upon the southern counties, he be- 
gan to move his forces along the road by Blair- 
gowrie, under the brow of the Grampians, where 
he was always sure to have provision on the one 
hand, and a safe place of retreat on the other. 
Mackay moved along side by side with him, keep- 
ing at a little distance, but never venturing to at- 
tack him, on account of his sure retreat. From 
Perth, the two armies moved to Cupar- Angus; 
from Cupar- Angus to Forfar ; from Forfar to Clo- 
va; and from Clova to Aberdeen. Cannan had 
never less than four thousand men under him, 
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while Mackay had only about fifteen hundred dra- 
goons ; yet he never thought it prudent to hazard 
an action. Trom Aherdeenahice; they marched 
into Banff and Moray, where they lay threatening 
each other for some time ; Mackay never permit- 
ting his men to enjoy nocturnal repose, but keeping 
them constantly awake in the open field all night. 

At length, when both parties were perhaps alike 
tired of this inconclusive sort of campaigning, Can- 
nan received a piece of intelligence from his Athole 
friends, which caused him suddenly to break it 
off. ‘The Privy Council, resolving to take the op- 
portunity afforded by Cannan’s absence, to reduce 
and garrison the Castles of Blair and Finlarig—the 
latter at the head of Loch Tay—had ordered three 
battalions of Dutch, who were not engaged at 
Kilhiecranky, to rendezvous at Perth, under Colo- 
nel Ramsay, while the Cameronian regiment, as 
it was called, should advance to Dunkeld, by way 
of preparing the way for their march. This Came- 
ronian regiment was a body formed of the West- 
Jand men who flocked to protect the Convention 
in spring ; a body of lofty enthusiasts, entertaining 
a great zeal in behalf of the Revolution, and be- 
holding the Highlanders with peculiar rancour, not 
merely on account of their opposite politics and 
religion, but also on account of the severities which 
the Jatter had practised upon them, when employ- 
ed about ten years before as a military police 
over their turbulent district. None of the ordin- 
ary modes of recruiting had been employed in the 
association of this singular regiment. They were 
enlisted on the holm near Douglas Castle in Clydes- 
dale, at the sound of the “ pulpit drum_ ecclesias- 
uc; three ministers successively holding forth to 
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them regarding the propriety of their assuming 
arms, before they could be persuaded to do so. 
They ultimately marched to active service in the 
North, rather with a view to extirpate Episcopacy 
and Erastianism, and to revenge their own quar- 
rels against the Highlanders, than to serve King 
WwW ‘Harn and the cause of civil liberty. “‘ Their op- 
pression,’ says Mackay, “against all who were 
not of their own sentiment, made them generally 
hated and feared in the northern counties.” But 
it was soon to appear that their spirit, however 
compounded, was to make them perform one of 
the most unexceptionably brilliant military exploits 
which occurred throughout the whole of this war. 

It. may easily be conceived by any one who 
considers the condition in which Perthshire then 
was, and who at the same time calls to mind the 
peculiarities and bearings of the docale, that no 
situation could be more dangerous, for a body of 
eight hundred men, than the little open village of 
Dunkeld. Removed fifteen miles from any other 
post, and all that distance within the limit of an 
enemy's country, the regiment must have been con- 
sidered as in some measure devoted to destruction. 
On fully revolving the matter, one is almost tempted 
to think that the government, finding the demands 
of the sect represented by the regiment likely to 
become troublesome, had taken this method to get 
quit of them and their claims at once. 

Whenever Cannan learned the situation of the 
reriment, he fell back from before Mackay’s face, 
and passing obliquely along the Grampians, direct- 
ed his march towards Dunkeld. Two or three 
days before he arrived there (Sunday, August 18th), 
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some considerable detachments of the country peo- 
ple appeared on the romantic wooded heights which 
surround the village, and sent a messenger to the 
commanding officer with a letter containing these 
words: ‘“ We, the gentlemen assembled, being in- 
formed that ye intend to burn the town, desire to 
know whether ye come for peace or war; and do 
certify to you, that, if you burn any one house, we 
will destroy you.” The Lieutenant-colonel, who 
was the highest officer present, returned for an- 
swer: “ We are faithful subjects to King William 
and Queen Mary, and enemies to their enemies ; 
and if you, who send these threats, shall make any 
hostile appearance, we will burn all that belongs 
to you, and otherwise chastise you as you deserve.” 
He took care, before dismissing the messenger, to 
proclaim at the market-cross of the town, and with- 
in the man’s hearing, the indemnity which was of- 
fered by their Majesties to all persons in arms. 
Colonel Ramsay, at the first alarm of the ap- 
proach of the Highlanders to Dunkeld, sent three 
troops of dragoons to the assistance of the Came- 
ronians ; and these arrived on the morning after 
this interchange of messages. During the course 
of that day, the united forces marched out, and 
dispersed several parties of the enemy, after which 
they returned to the town. Next day, during which 
they made some other little excursions, a message 
arrived from Colonel Ramsay, ordering the dra- 
goons back to Perth ; it being the opinion of that 
officer, that they could be of little assistance, and 
that, at the very worst, the Cameronians had only 
to retreat to Perth, in order to secure their safety. 
Lord Cardross, who commanded the three troops, 
immediately led them off, notwithstanding all the re- 
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monstrances of Lieutenant-colonel Cleland, who 
in vain represented the extreme necessity of the 
case, and urged, that an order evidently sent for 
no important reason might be disobeyed upon so 
strong a plea of expediency. 

Thus left to themselves, in a wild unusual situa- 
tion, and surrounded on all hands by enemies thirst- 
ing for their blood, the Cameronians could not help 
erumbling; and some even advocated the propriety 
of their following the prudent example of the dra- 
goons. Colonel Cleland, however, was able, by 
his great eloquence and energy of character, in 
some measure to repress their discontents. He 
told them that, if they went away, he was resolv- 
ed to remain, even by himself, to maintain the 
honour of the regiment and of ‘ the good cause ;” 
an appeal to their enthusiasm which it was impossi- 
ble to resist. 

Next morning, Wednesday, August 21st, they 
found, to their infinite consternation, the whole 
force of the Highland army, to the amount of four 
thousand men, under Colonel Cannan, banging 
over them from the tops of the surrounding hills, 
Their situation was formerly dangerous: it was 
now desperate. HKetreat was absolutely impossi- 
ble; and surrender was esteemed to be much the 
same as a felo-de-se. The only chance they had 
of life was to defend themselves within the en- 
closures of Dunkeld House, as long as they 
could, in the hope of being relieved. Having made 
this resolution, for which they were partly pre- 
pared before hand, by such barricades and de- 
fences as could be had, they stood firm in their 
post, and quietly awaited the attack of the High- 
landers. Before seven in the morning, Cannan 
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brought down his artillery to the face of a Irttle 
hill close upon the town; and a hundred well- 
mounted Cavaliers, all in plate-armour, (under the 
command of Sir Alexander MacLean), marched 
straight to enter the streets, accompanied by a 
large body of clansmen on foot. ‘Two troops of 
horse at the same time swept round the town, 
and posted themselves on the way betwixt the po- 
sition of the Cameronians, and the ford over the 
river Tay, by which they could escape to Perth. 
The attack was managed with all the accustom- 
ed fury of the Highlanders. Stooping low, and 
covering their heads with their targets, they rush- 
ed upon every little outpost in the neighbourhood, 
and soon compelled all to retreat to the enclosures 
immediately round the Cathedral and the House. 
The Cameronians made a most desperate resist- 
ance. From the tops of the walls which enclosed 
them, they fired furiously and incessantly upon 
the clustering multitudes which came forward. 
The assailants, after trying the effect of shot at a 
little distance, took to their swords, and, coming 
up to the very bottoms of the walls, struck boldly 
at the men by whom they were manned. The 
Cameronians met these attacks with their pikes 
and halberts, weapons which gave them a great 
superiority in such a position. Many of the as- 
sailing party posted themselves in houses through- 
out the town, and on heights near by, from which 
they kept up an incessant fire at the defenders. 
The Cameronians, on the other hand, maintained 
a close and effective fire from Dunkeld House, the 
leaden roof of which they fused down into slugs 
during the engagement. When the fight had been 
continued about an hour, Colonel Cleland—a brave 
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and sensible officer, although more of a religious 
enthusiast than a soldier,—was killed by two bul- 
lets, one of which passed through his head, at the 
saine moment that the other pierced his liver. He 
was employed in encouraging his soldiers and of- 
ficers, at the moment he received these wounds. 
He immediately turned, and endeavoured to get 
into the House, that his death might not be ob- 
served by the men, whom he was afraid it might 
dispirit ; but he fell before reaching the threshold. 
The fight still continued with unabated fury. 
Captain Munro, to whom the command fell after 
Cleland’s death, sent out a number of pikemen, 
with burning faggots fixed on the ends of their 
weapons, to set fire to the houses in which the 
Thighlanders had posted themselves. These men 
performed their duty with great dexterity and suc- 
cess. ‘lhe whole town was soon ina blaze. To 
add to the horrors of the scene, the conflagrators 
had locked all the doors of which they found the 
keys on the outside; and the cries of several 
scores of helpless wretches, consigned to death by 
fire, mingled with the ordinary din of battle. The 
town then presented such a scene of strife, and 
flame, and smoke, and resounded with such hor- 
rible cries of defiance, triumph, agony, and fear, 
as no one there had ever before witnessed. 
‘What was very remarkable,” says a Came- 
ronian chronicler with the undoubting superstition 
of his time, ‘ though the houses were burnt all 
round, yet the smoke of them, and of the shot 
from both sides, was carried every where outward 
from the dyke upon the assailants, as if a wind 
had blown every way as from a centre witbin ! ” 
K 2 
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At length, about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, 
when the skirmish had continued four hours, the 
Highlanders, having failed in their supplies of 
ammunition, ? judged it advisable to retire from 
the town. Quitting the scene with the most a- 
cute sensations of disappointment, they ran off to- 
wards the hills, leaving, it is said, nearly three 
hundred of their body killed on the spot, while 
the enemy had lost only two ofhcers, and fifteen 
private men. Their feelings were not a little im- 
bittered, as they were retiring, when they saw the 
Cameronians flourish their colours triumphantly 
within their fort, at the same time beating their 
drums, and hurling after them phrases of contempt 
and defiance. ‘Their officers, says a presbyterian 
gazette, attempted, after they regained the hills, 
to make them come back, and renew the assault ; 
but they answered that, however willing to fight 
against men, they begged to be excused trom fight- 
ing any more with devils. 4 

As soon as the Cameronians were fairly left to 
themselves, they proceeded with great activity to 
repair the breaches in their enclosures and _barri- 
cades ; after which, in the devout spirit of their 
sect, they joined in singing a psalm of thanksgiving 
for their victory. 

This action, in which there was displayed by 
both parties more of that better sort of courage, 
passive resolution, than in almost any other through- 
out the civil wars of the seventeenth century, was 
attended with great advantage to the Revolution- 
ary party, because it served to show that the High- 
landers were not perfectly invincible. The nation 
now saw clearly that it must have been a mere 
momentary feeling of irresolution which caused 
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five thousand men to lose the battle of Killieeranky 
against half their number, and that a little sober 
and stedfast fortitude was all that was necessary, 
in such a rencontre, to procure a contrary result. 
It was attended with consequences still more pal- 
pably advantageous. The Highlanders, now dis- 
gusted beyond measure with Colonel Cannan, ° 
retired first to Blair Castle, and afterwards each 
to his own home. Many even judged it prefer- 
able to take the benefit of Walliam’s indemnity, 
than to hold out under such a commander ; in 
which number was the young Laird of allechan: 
son of the gentleman who had displayed so much 
zeal in behalf of Dundee at the commencement of 
the war. ‘There was now, moreover, no longer 
any obstacle to prevent Mackay from garrisoning 
the castles of Blair and Iinlarig, both of which ob- 
jects he accomplished before the end of the season ; 
and thus ended, with defeat, and even partial sub- 
mission, the Highland enterprise which Dundee 
had commenced with so much vigour and so much 
success. 

The winter of 1689-90, was distinguished in 
Scotland by an anomalous and almost mcompre- 
hensible plot, concerted between the Jacobites and 
the sterner order of the Presbyterians, for the re- 
storation of King James by means of a majority in 
Parliament ; © and durimg that period no military 
transactions of any consequence took place. Be- 
fore the spring, however, the plot having been 
discovered, and, the two conspiring parties being 
each again throwu upon its own resources, pre- 
parations were made, by the Highlanders on one 
hand, to commence a campaign under Sir Ewea 
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Cameron of Locheil, and by Mackay on the other, 
to plant his long-projected fort at Inverlochy. 

The Jacobite Highland chiefs, in the hope of 
bemg favoured by the plot, had written repeated- 
ly to King James this winter; informing him of 
the straits to which they were reduced for want 
of stores, and imploring him, as he wished to keep 
a party alive in Scotland at all, to send them some 
small supply. James was at this period engross- 
ed in making preparations for meeting King Wil- 
liam, who was about to sail over to Ireland with 
a large English army; but he nevertheless, sent 
one vessel containing a considerable supply of am- 
munition and provisions, together with some ad- 
ditional Irish ofhcers. Among others, he sent a 
Major-general Buchan, to act in chief commission 
with Colonel Cannan. 

But the opportunity of turning the tide of affairs 
in Scotland was now lost. Before spring was far 
advanced, some of the Highland chiefs had enter- 
ed into terms for a submission to the government. 
Many others were prevented from appearing on 
the fieldy by garrisons which Mackay had contriy- 
ed to plant on their grounds, or by English war- 
vessels which hung upon their coasts. Even a- 
mong those who were able to come out with their 
men, there was now a spirit for private and local 
warfare, which was calculated to have the most 
fatal effect upon the general design. Sir Ewen 
Cameron, for instance, with some others, advocat- 
ed the propriety of making a descent upon Argyle 
the first movement of the campaign, merely from 
their wish to make reprisals upon the property of 
their feudal enemies. 

Eventually, about the middle of April, when 
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Buchan thought it necessary to begin the campaign, 
it was not found possible to bring more than eight 
hundred men upon the field. With this band, small 
as it was, the Mayjor-general marched towards 
Badenoch, and from thence down the vale of the 
Spey, intending to raise the vassals of the Gordon 
territory, and if possible beat up the garrisons in 
the neighbourhood of Inverness, which held so 
many of the most important clans at home. It 
was with the greatest reluctance that the High- 
landers went in this direction, or in any other 
than that which pointed to the hated Argyle. 

On coming to Culnakill, the place where Mac- 
kay was so nearly surprised by Dundee, a council 
of war was held, where it was the unanimous o- 
pinion of the Highland chiefs that they should 
march, at least through the more retired parts of 
the country, in order to aveid an attack from Sir 
Thomas Livingstone, who was lying with a con- 
siderable body of horse and other troops at Inver- 
ness. Unfortunately, although this advice was 
perfectly justified by the real circumstances of the 
case, it was not attended to by Buchan, who, as a 
merely regular soldier, knew and could know no- 
thing of the desultory tactics of Highland warfare. 
Being bent upon attempting the Gordons, he march- 
ed next day still farther down the Spey, and en- 
camped or cantoned his troops at Cromdale. On 
“ the haughs ” adjacent to that village, since cele- 
brated by the Doric muse of Scotland, the very 
fate apprehended by the Highlanders overtook 
him. 

Sir Thomas Livingstone had been for some 
time watching Buchan’s motions, the whole of 
which were regularly reported to him, from the Low 
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countries, by the indefatigable Mackay. When- 
ever he Jearned that he had descended the Spey 
so far as to be nearer the low grounds of Moray 
than Inverness, he left that town to endeavour to 
check his progress ; taking with him his own horse 
regiment, three hundred in number, four hundred 
of the Earl] of Leven’s foot regiment, a small com- 
pany of Lord Reay’s Highlanders, six companies 
of the Laird of Grant’s militia, about three hun- 
dred in number, and two regiments of horse; the 
whole of which amounted to about twelve hundred, 
being half as many again as Buchan had with 
him. 7 On the last day of April, when upon the 
march from Inverness towards Strathspey, he re- 
ceived intelligence from one of the Laird of Grant’s 
friends, who was in possession of Balloch Castle 
near Cromdale, that the enemy had just come in- 
to the flat country in that neighbourhood, which 
they were spoiling at will, without appearing to 
be in the least apprehensive of an attack. He 
immediately redoubled his speed, and, marching 
a considerable time after nightfall, arrived at length 
at the Castle where his intelligencer resided, which 
was 80 near the position of the enemy that their 
camp-lizhts were visible from it. He had not de- 
signed or expected to come so near Buchan’s camp, 
from which, indeed, his men were chiefly dispos- 
ed to keep at a respectful distance. But when he 
found that he had advanced so close upon it, and 
was told that they could entertam no expectation 
of his presence in the country, he resolved to ven- 
ture forward without delay. 

His friend, the proprietor of Balloch Castle, ac- 
ted with much prudence on this occasion, by 
shutting his gates, so as to prevent any of the 
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country gentlemen who had taken refuge with him, 
from communicating information of Livingstone’s 
approach to the Highlanders. It afterwards ap- 
peared that Buchan’s outposts and scouts acted 
with as gueat a degree of carelessness. Sir T homas 
approached by a covered way along the river 
side, having first allowed his men only half an 
hour to rest. On coming near a ford, where 
Buchan had posted two hundred men, he sent off 
a small detachment from his main body to amuse 
them, and, taking the opportunity thus afforded, 
crossed the river a quarter of a mile below, with- 
out dispute, and almost without exciting alarm. 
As he moved forward from the bank of the Spey, 
he observed the Highlanders at length begin to 
bestir themselves, and even to move off in little 
parties towards the hills. Immediately galloping 
up with his horse, and with a band of Highlanders 
who are said to have run with even superior speed, 
he attempted to get betwixt them and the hill, so 
as to intercept their flight. A most singular fight 
then took place. The Highlanders, roused sud- 
denly from their beds, and without any clothes, 
were observed, through the misty dawn, running 
in all directions throughout the street of the village, 
and the level grounds in the neighbourhood ; some 
perfectly panic-struck, and disposed to get off on 
any terms, but the greater part fighting stoutly with 
sword and target as they retired.  Livingstone’s 
troops, horse and foot, mingled fiercely with them, 
and did great execution ; for there was now a strong 
animosity between the adherents of the old, and 
the champions of the new government. In one 
little bamlet, a party of Macdonalds defended 
themseives with uncommon bravery, though not a 
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man among them had the least particle of clothing 
on his body, except the target which at once pro- 
tected his shame and his life. The very com- 
manders themselves, the redoubted Buchan and 
Cannan, were almost as much taken by,surprise ; 
and the one had only his shirt and nightcap, while 
the other was without sword, hat, and coat. § 
At length, after fighting their way across the 
plains, the mountaineers reached the bottoms of 
the hills, which they forthwith began to ascend 
with wonderful nimbleness. A dense mist hap- 
pened at the time to hang a good way down the 
steeps ; and into its dim iesom the naked High- 
landers escaped from the chase of the pursuing 
horse, like men received up into the clouds. A 
considerable number were slain on both sides. 

The Highlanders, after this strange escapade, 
never drew into any considerable body, but kept 
up small skirmishing parties throughout the coun- 
try, one of which, under Buchan, contrived, on one 
occasion, to frighten the Master of Forbes to such 
a degree, by merely appearing before him, that that 
“young youth, as Mackay somewhere terms him, 
galloped, with al] his troops, between twenty and 
thirty miles without stopping, and never considered 
himself safe till he was snug within the walls of 
Aberdeen. Cannan, too, with two hundred horse, 
composed of the flower of the young Cavalier gen- 
try, beat up the quarters of a larve party of regular 
dragoons in Menteith, and drove “them down to the 
very parks of Stirling. But no effort of the least 
mark or likelihood was made after this; and it was 
now evident that the war was expiring. ‘To com- 
plete the depression of the Jacobite party, King 
James lost Ireland on the Ist of July, by his cele- 
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brated defeat at the Boyne; and Mackay, about 
the middle of the same month, planted an over- 
whelming garrison at Inverlochy. The friends of 
the exiled monarch then fairly gave up heart. 
Overbung by ships on their coasts, by garrisons in 
the bowels of their country, and large detachments 
of regular troops at all its extremities, they were 
forced to remain perfectly still, at the immediate 
hazard of life itself, or of drawing down a ven- 
geance almost as much to be deprecated upon the 
heads of those defenceless persons in whom they 
were interested. Utterly despairmg of any re- 
demption of their affairs by external succour, they 
at length, carly in 1691, sent the Marl of Dunterm- 
line to King James, with a request that he would 
permit them, by a temporary and visible acknow- 
ledgment of the new government, to preserve 
themselves in the mean time, and retain that 
strength which might afterwards be employed in 
his service at a more befitting opportunity. The 
distressed monarch quickly gave them the license 
they wanted ; and, accordingly, commissioners be- 
ing appointed by King William to receive their 
submission, they held a meeting with them at 
Achalader in Glenorchy ; where, in consideration of 
certain indemnifying sums being disbursed to them,? 
as a compensation for their resignation of the Ar- 
vyle and other estates, they agreed to live as peace- 
able subjects to the sovereign de fucto, receiving 
from him in return the usual protection of the state, 
and continuing to enjoy all their valued patrimonial 
privileges. Before the end of January 1692, all 
the heads of clans had ratified their submission in 
terms of this treaty. 
L 
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CHAPTER VIIL. 


ADVENTURES OF DUNDYXE’S OFFICERS IN 
IFRANCE. 


The Whigs may scoff, the Whigs may jeer ; 
But ah, that love maun be sincere, 
Which follows him, whate’er betide, 
And for his sake leaves a’ beside. 
Jacobite Song. 


NoTHING remains to be noted regarding Dundee’s 
insurrectionary war, except the extraordinary con- 
duct and adventures of his officers in France. 
About a hundred and fifty of these gentlemen, al- 
most all the younger sons of the Scottish cavalier 
gentry, determined, when the clans were capitulat- 
ing, to follow the broken fortunes of him whom 
they considered their only true lord, into his retire- 
ment in France, and there to await with patience 
the first favourable opportunity that might occur of 
attempting his restoration. Amidst the revolting 
displays of political insincerity and actual disho- 
nour, which degrade the history of the Revolution 
in Scotland, it is delightful to record the generous 
abandonment of all selfish considerations, and the 
utter devotedness to a lofty and beautiful moral 
principle, which governed the actions of this noble 
band of gentlemen. Born, as all these men had 
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been, to the expectation of an easy fortune and do- 
mestic happiness in their own country; educated 
perhaps rather to the avocations of peace than of 
war ; bound, as many of them must have been, by 
the most endearing ties to their native soil ; it could 
not well be from fickleness or levity of disposition 
that they made this resolution. It must have been 
purely from that strangely abstract sentiment of 
patriotism, which, of old, animated the bosoms of 
the inhabitants of Athens and Sparta, but which 
has since been so rarely seen upon earth, as to give 
rise to a doubt whether such a feeling ever existed. 

On their first landing in France, the Scottish 
officers were quartered at Lisle, Burburgh, Arras, 
and other towns in the French Flanders, where 
they were allowed pensions from Louis the Four- 
teenth, proportioned to the various ranks they had 
borne in Scotland. This, however, did not con- 
tinue long. Louis becoming unfortunate in his 
war against William and the combined Protestant 
interest, these generous men, in September 1692, 
resolved no longer to be a burden upon his re- 
sources. Knowing at the same time that James, 
who was himself a pensionary of Louis, could not 
support them, they determined to enter the French 
service as a volunteer company of private sentinels, 
and thus procure for themselves the means of sub- 
sistence till better prospects should rise before 
their distressed master. They preferred a humble 
petition to King James, requesting his permission 
to carry this project into effect, and assuring him 
at the same time of the good will with which they 
would fly to his side whenever he required their 
services. But James implored them to abandon 
their resolution. He was sensible, he said, in the 
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highest degree, of the generosity of their motives, 
but he also knew their impracticability. He him- 
self, when in exile before the Restoration, had 
commanded a company of officers, such as they 
proposed to form; but several died, others drew 
their discharges in disgust, and at last it dwindled 
info nothing; so that he got no honour by the 
command. It was absolutely impossible, he said, 
that men nurtured in ease and plenty should bear 
the physical hardships of the private soldier's duty, 
or that their spirits, accustomed to command, and 
to the tastes and habits of higher situations, should 
ever brook its moral degradation and restraint. 
But all his entreaties had no effect upon the firm 
purpose of these high-minded young men. They 
insisted again and again upon the propriety of their 
doing as they designed; and at last they fairly 
overcame him by their entreaties, in so far that he 
condescended to name three or four individuals 
who should act as officers to their little corps. 
When the time came for their entering into ac- 
tive service, they repaired to St Germain’s, in or- 
der to pass in review before him. Borrowing the 
accoutrements of a l’rench regiment, they drew 
themselves up one morning in the garden attached 
to the palace. James, who had appointed that 
day for a chase, was not aware of their intention, 
although he had conversed with them, among other 
persons, at lis levee for some days before. Ac- 
cordingly, as he passed through the garden to 
mount his horse, he did not recognise, in the or- 
dinary figures before him, the well-bred and well- 
dressed gentlemen, with whom be had talked on the 
previous day in his presence-chamber. He asked 
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who they were; and was surprised to learn that 
this was the devoted band of loyalists, who had 
abandoned and endured so much for his sake. 
Struck by the contrast between the levity of his 
own present purpose, and the misery of their si- 
tuation, he countermanded his amusement, and re- 
turned pensive to the palace. 

Afterwards, on a day expressly appointed, he 
held a regular review of about seventy of the corps, 
who were going in company to the seat of war in 
the south of France. When the exercises were over, 
he addressed them in the following speech, which 
few will read without being sensibly affected. 


“ GENTLEMEN, 

“ My own misfortunes are not so nigh my 
heart as yours. It grieves me, beyond what I can ex- 
press, to see so many brave and worthy gentlemen, 
who had once the prospect of being the chief ofh- 
cers in my army, reduced to the station of private 
sentinels. Nothing but your loyalty, and that of 
a few of my subjects in Britain, who are forced 
from their allegiance by the Prince of Orange, and 
who, I know, will be ready on all occasions to 
serve me and my distressed family, could make 
me willing to live. The sense of what all of you 
have done and undergone for your loyalty, hath 
made so deep an impression on my heart, that if 
ever it please God to restore me, it is impossible 
I can be forgetful of your services and sufferings. 
Neither can there be any posts in the armies of my 
dominions, but what you have just pretensions to. 
As for my son, your prince, he is of your own 
blood, a child capable of any impressions ; and as 
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his education will be from you, it is impossible he 
can forget your anerits. 

“ At your own desires, you are now going a 
long anarch, far distant from me. I have taken 
care to provide you with money, shoes, stockings, 
and other necessaries. Fear God, and Jove one 
another. Write your wants particularly to me, 
and depend upon't always to find me your parent 
and king. ” 


He then entered their ranks, and, passing along, 
inquired the name of every individual, which he 
wrote down in his pocket-book, rendering him at 
the same time particular thanks for Jus service. 
When he had addressed a kind word to each, he 
removed to the front, where, taking off his hat, he 
made them a gracious bow, and fervently prayed 
God to bless and prosper them. After he had 
gone away, still thinking honour enough was not 
done them, he returned, bowed again, but burst 
into tears. The unfortunate gentlemen, affected 
to the last degree by this testimony of feeling in 
one whom they revered so much, knelt with one 
consent on the ground, and hung their heads in 
solemn silence. They then rose, and passed him 
with the usual honours of war. 4 

Their first march was one of great length and 
difficulty, extending no less than nine hundred 
miles, They bore it, however, with a cheerful- 
ness of deportment, which nothing but their high 
principles could have enabled them to maintain. 
Their unhappy story every where went before 
them, accompanied by the most favourable report 
of the suavity of their tempers ; and, as these were 
qualifications which appealed with great force to 
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the French heart, they every where found friends 
and protectors. At each of the towns and villages 
where they halted, there was always some high 
municipal dignitary who interested himself in their 
welfare, paid them some public mark of respect, 
or exerted himself in selecting lodgings for them 
among the better orders of the people. [very 
morning, too, as they drew up before marching, 
there was always a crowd of young ladies assem- 
bled, upon whose hearts their history and their 
merit had produced a favourable impression. They 
seldom Jett any place, without~being followed by 
the blessings and the tears of the inhabitants. 

On arriving at Perpignan, in the south of l’rance, 
they drew up ina rank before the house occupied 
by Lieutenant-general Shaseron; and there, as 
their historian informs us, the whole of the ladies 
in the town assembled to see them. Pity for fal- 
Jen rank is a passion which assails the minds of 
women and of weak-minded men with greatest 
force. lew, theretore, of these gentlewomen could 
behold them without tears. Their commiseration 
even went so far, as to induce them to make up 
a purse of two hundred pistoles, which they sent 
to the unfortunate gentlemen as a mark of their 
esteem. Unfortunately, this donation, as well as 
many others, was intercepted by their officers, who, 
strange to say, appear from all accounts to have 
been just as remarkable for baseness of conduct as 
the private men were for all that was the reverse. 

lrom Perpignan they proceeded to Canet, on 
the Mediterranean, where they joined another and 
smaller company, which had arrived before them, 
and with which they were now incorporated. They 
here received the clothes and arms proper to their 
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degraded character, and began to learn the exer- 
cises. Having now spent all their loose money, 
and finding the French pay of threepence a-day, 
with one pound and a half of bread, too little to 
support them, they were obliged to open a sort of 
market at Canet, for the sale of their clothes and 
trinkets, for which they supposed they would have 
little use for a considerable time; and such was 
the general avidity of the people to possess relics 
and memorials of these extraordinary men, that 
their dijouterte generally brought good prices. 
They lived very comfortably upon the proceeds, 
during the winter of 1692-3, enjoying the respect 
not only of the inhabitants of the town, but also 
of the officers of the Trench army, who, indeed, 
are said to have paid them greater attentions in 
this their humble condition, than they could have 
been expected to pay them in their original rank. 
Before the spring of 1693 was far advanced, they 
were joined by another corps under Major Ruther- 
ford, and by a veteran company of Cavalier deser- 
ters from Dunbarton’s regiment, under Captain 
loster. 

The whole three companies having received an 
order to march to camp on the Ist of May, the 
Marshal de Noailles, commander of the Trench 
army, ordered them to appear in review before 
him at Perpignan; when, says their historian, 
“it was both melancholy and wanton to see 80 
many worthy gentlemen going away with their 
half-pikes exchanged for firelocks, and their gor- 
gets and sashes for cartouch-boxes and haversacks.” 
Marshal de Noailles was so much pleased, or so 
much touched with their appearance on parade, 
that he desired them to march a second time past 
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him; and he presented them, at the conclusion, 
with a mule that cost him fifty pistoles, to carry 
their tents. 

In the march which ensued—a march across 
the Pyrenees—they found great use in the Mar- 
shal’s well-timed present; but they, nevertheless, 
suffered greatly from the necessity of carrying their 
tent-poles, pins, kettles, and other stores and uten- 
sils. Having joined the army, which was lying 
before the city of Roses, they entered upon their 
duty with a degree of spirit which excited univer- 
sal admiration. There being no pioneers in the 
army, they employed themselves actively in that 
capacity, hewing down wood, bringing it to the 
trenches, then setting it up in the shape of fas- 
cines, and also in raising batteries. In all partisan, 
volunteer, and foraging parties, especially where 
there was a notable chance of meeting the enemy, 
they mounted double their required number; and 
as for such duties as those of advanced guards or 
piquets, they regarded them as only a species of 
amusement or relaxation. In the valley of Lam- 
parda, where Noses is situated, the water is 50 
muddy and scarce, and the climate so unfavour- 
able to all but the natives, that when the King of 
Spain heard that Marshal Noailles had invested 
the place, he publicly remarked, that he required 
no army to fight him. In addition to such hor- 
rors, the Scottish ofhcers had scarcely any thing 
to eat, except horse-beans and garlick. Accord- 
ingly, many of them became afflicted with fevers 
and fluxes. Yet, however sick or however ener- 
vated, no persuasions on the part of their supe- 
riors could ever prevail upon these hardy sons of 
Caledonia to retire to the hospital. Every per- 
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sonal consideration, every natural emotion, was, in 
them, overpowered by the desire of distinction and 
the feeling of duty. 

One day, as they were mounted in the trenches 
along with some detachments of expatriated Irish, 
a large Spanish party sallied out of the town into 
a field of barley very near their position. An equal 
number of officers immediately attacked them, and 
beat them back to the drawbridge. The Spaniards 
sallied forth again, but were once more repulsed. 
Again they tried their fate, and again the brave 
ofiicers drove them into their town. A French 
Major-General, who was present, could not help 
asking one of their Colonels, (Scott), who was 
that day in command of the trenches, why one 
particular body of the nien he saw beneath him 
should exert themselves with such persevering va- 
lour, while the rest stood aside, and never seemed 
inclined to take the least share in the honour of 
the day. “ Why,” answered the proud Scot, 
“ these are the company“of Scottish officers ; the 
others are Irish.” “ Oh,” said the Major-Gene- 
ral with a smile, “I ask your pardon; I have often 
heard that Scotland and Ireland were two distinct 
kingdoms, but never knew the difference till now.” ” 

It would almost appear that a degree of insanity 
mingled with the valour of these officers. A grand 
attack having been projected by the French com- 
mander, the Scottish companies, along with some 
parcels of Irish, volunteered to mount the tren- 
ches. Major Rutherford, with his company of 
grenadiers, was the first to pass along towards the 
point where they were to take up their position. 
He, to show his daring, did not go on that side of 
the trench which was protected from the scope of 
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the enemy’s batteries, but on the exposed side; 
and all his men followed him. Colonel Brown, 
who followed with another battalion, was not will- 
ing to hazard his life unnecessarily ; but he was ob- 
liged, in honour, not to do less than what had been 
done by his companion in arms ; and he accord- 
ingly went on the exposed side also. It was only 
at the express command of the Marshal, commu- 
nicated to them by an aide-du-camp, that they al- 
tered their course ; in which, had they remained 
but six minutes longer, they would have been all 
cut to pieces, by a fire which the enemy then open- 
ed up. 

Rutherford’s grenadier company, on this occa- 
sion, took up a position under a trench close to 
the town, on which they immediately opened up 
so smart a fire, that the besieged looked for no- 
thing but an attack on one of the breaches. This 
frightened them to such a degree, that they beat 
a chamade, and professed a disposition to enter 
into terms of surrender. The Marshal made his 
demands ; but they were so exorbitant, that the 
Spaniards resolved to hold out a little longer. 
Rutherford’s company renewed their firing, and 
that with such effect, that the besieged, at last 
quite terrified about their breach, gave up the town. 
The governor afterwards asked Marshal de Noailles 
from what country he had procured the grenadiers 
whose hot firing had caused him to surrender. 
“ Ah,” said the Frenchman, smiling, “ ce sont mes 
enfans—they are my children: they are the King of 
Great Britain's Scottish officers, who, to show their 
willingness. to share his miseries, have reduced 
themselves to the carrying of arms, and chosen to 
serve under my command.” Next day, his Lx- 
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cellency, in riding through the camp, halted be- 
fore the piquet of the Scottish companies, and, 
taking off his hat, thanked them publicly for their 
good services in the trenches, which he freely ac- 
knowledged to have been the cause of his gaining 
the town. He at the same time took care to re- 
present their conduct in the warmest light to the 
King, who was so much affected by the narrative, 
that he immediately took coach from Versailles to 
St Germain’s, and thanked King James for the ser- 
vices of his subjects. 

It is painful, in recording the noble conduct of 
these men, to discover that their miseries would 
have been less than they were, but for the pecula- 
tion and treachery of those whom they had chosen 
to command them. King James, who looked up- 
on their services as almost entitling him to consi- 
der himself as still an effective ally. to the King of 
France, ? allowed them fivepence each per diem 
from his own limited resources; which was paid 
monthly. ‘This little pittance was always dread- 
fully reduced by the contra accounts of the cap- 
tains for accoutrements, which are justly supposed 
to have been chiefly fictitious, since the King of 
France then allowed his soldiers what was called 
half-mounting. The Marshal de Noailles, more- 
over, had marked his sense of their late useful ser- 
vice, by a present of one pistole, two shirts, a 
night-cap, two cravats, and a pair of shoes to each 
man. ut their captains in no case gave more 
than one of these articles to an individual soldier 
while to some they gave none at all. Some even 
baser instances of their treachery will speedily be 
noted. 

What renders the bravery of the company at the 
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siege of Noses more remarkable, is the fact, that 
they were then almost all reduced to extreme weak- 
ness by the diseases which have just been mention- 
ed, or by the ague. Even after the siege was hap- 
pily terminated, and when their presence at the 
camp did not involve such a point of honour as be- 
fore, nothing could prevail upon them to retire to 
the hospitals in the neighbouting villages. ‘ They 
had not come, ”’ they said, “ to lie by like old rot- 
ten walls, when the King of France, who was so 
kind to their master, had business for them in the 
field. No, they would stay in camp, while one 
man of them was left alive.” It should be men- 
tioned, that they lost ten of their number in the 
trenches, on the day when Roses was taken, and 
that about twenty others fell victims to the local 
diseases. 

About the middle of June 1693, the army 
marched to Piscador, where, out of 26,000 who 
left Roses, not above 10,000 arrived, in conse- 
quence of the excessive heat of the season, and 
the want of water. During this march, there oc- 
curred another instance of the kindly zeal and in- 
defatigable spirit of the Scottish officers. An at- 
tack being apprehended on the rear, all the piquets 
were ordered to be drawn out, and to march; but, 
as the greater part of the army had not come up 
to the ground, the corporals could not make out 
all the companies. In this dilemma, the whole of 
the Scottish company that were in the camp mount- 
ed for their comrades, and marched to the parade 
of the piquets, where they ranked themselves up 
in good order, and held themselves ready for what- 
ever duty might occur. The superior ofticers, on 
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seeing them, could not help remarking to each o- 
ther, “ Le gentilhomme est toujours gentilhomme, 
et se montre toujours tel dans le besoin, et dans le 
danger: The gentleman is always a gentleman, and 
so will ever show himself in the time of need and 
danger. ” 

Towards the end of 1693, in consequence of an 
application to King James, they were permitted to 
remove from the unhealthy station where they had 
endured so much distress, and to march to garri- 
son at Silistad in Alsace. It was the depth of 
winter when they performed this long and toilsome 
march ; hardship and disease had reduced them so 
low as to look rather like ghosts than men; their 
clothes were old and torn; and, to complete their 
misery, the country through which they passed, 
was suffering under a grievous famine. Yet, al- 
though many of them must have frequently reflect- 
ed, in those dark hours of toil and pain, upon the 
comforts, and the prospects, and the endearments 
which they had left behind amidst the hills of 
Scotland, no one ever gave utterance to a word of 
serious repinement, or to the least reflection upon 
the conduct of him for whom they had sacrificed 
themselves. On the contrary, they never talked 
with regret, except ubout the misfortunes of their 
master, the magnitude of which, they thought, was 
such as to throw their own entirely into shade. 

At Silistad, where the famine prevailed in all 
its horrors, they were obliged to dispose of the 
Jast articles of value they had, in order to procure 
the bare necessaries of life. Vormerly, they had 
sold their scarlet and gold-laced clothes, their 
watches, and other less indispensable bijouterie. 
They were now reduced to give away their buckles, 
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their periwigs, their ruffles, cravats, and stockings. 
In the beginning of their campaign, they had laid 
aside articles of value, which they were determin- 
ed never to sell, on account of their association 
with certain beloved individuals at home. One 
would say, “ Here is the seal of my family; I 
got it from my grandfather; therefore, I will never 
part with it.” Another would say, “I got this 
ring from my mistress before parting with her ; 
nothing but death shall wrest it from me.” At the 
irresistible call of hunger, every thing now left 
them. After all, the food they were thus enabled 
to purchase, was only of the coarsest sort, as horse- 
beans, turnips, colewort, and yellow seed boiled in 
water ; bread being so dear that the whole of their 
daily pay could have only purchased half a pound. 
They spent the whole summer of 1694 at Silis- 
tad, unable from disease to make up a battalion, 
so as to enter into active service. Yet one oppor- 
tunity occurred during this period of inactivity, of 
showing that their wonted spirit had not left them. 
Prince Lewis of Baden had crossed the Rhine 
with an army of eighty thousand men, and staid 
three weeks in Alsace, which he designed to lay 
under contribution. The governor of Silistad ap- 
prehended that his Serene Highness would imme- 
diately lay siege to his fortress ; in which case, he 
often declared publicly that he would depend more 
upon the service of the three Scots companies than 
on all the rest of his garrison. On the advance, 
however, of Marshal de Boufilers, with an army 
of 15,000 horse and dragoons, Prince Lewis was 
thrown into such a consternation that he retired 
over the Rhine, leaving all his baggage behind him, 
and drowning three thousand of his men in the 
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river. A hundred of his hussars, who had been 
out on a plundering party through the country, 
were left isolated in the territory now fully pos- 
sessed by the French, and were in the utmost per- 
plexity as to their future course. Resolving at 
last to break through at all hazards, they began to 
march towards Basil in Switzerland, where they 
thought they should be able to cross the Rhine. 
When the governor of Silistad learned their course, 
he selected the Scottish company of officers, as a 
forlorn hope or corps of honour, to intercept them 
at a pass through which he knew they must en- 
deavour to make their way. They went on this 
desperate duty with the utmost alacrity, resolved 
to justify by their conduct the great compliment 
which their commander had paid them. Untfor- 
tunately, however, their merit was not here put to 
the proof. The hussars, being informed before- 
hand by a Jew of the nature of the guard appoint- 
ed at that pass, returned in despair to Strasburg, 
where they surrendered at discretion. In giving 
themselves up, they declared, as a sort of protest 
against the imputation of pusillanimity, that, but 
for the guard being composed of these terrible 
Scotch officers, they would have broken through, 
had all the garrisons in Alsace been there to op- 
pose them. 

Five of their number died at Silistad, which be- 
ing reported to King James by some unconcerned 
person, he was graciously pleased to send a letter 
to their commander, ordering him to give discharges 
to all who wished to retire from the service, and 
to send these persons to his court at St Germains. 
Only fourteen gentlemen took advantage of this 
command. They were most graciously received 
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by their ill-starred monarch, and had it put to their 
choice either to remain at St Germains upon pen- 
sions, or to be transported safely home to their 
own country. While they were deliberating which 
course to choose, they received a gratification of the 
highest order from the following little adventure, 
which befell four of their number. As these four 
were loitering one day near the gate of the palace, 
the son of King James, then a boy of six years of 
age, came out to enter his carriage, which was 
about to drive him to Marh for his amusement. 
The child recognised them as he was entering the 
carriage, and immediately, with that extreme sua- 
vity of disposition for which he was all his life re- 
markable, beckoned to them to approach. They 
hurried to the steps of the carriage, and flinging 
themselves on their knees, kissed his hand with all 
the enthusiasm proper to their party. The young 
prince, by an effort of understanding beyond his 
years, complimented them on their services in be- 
half of his father. He was sorry, he said, for their 
misfortunes ; but he hoped the time would come 
when his father should be able to compensate 
them, and that in such a style as should leave them 
no cause of complaint. For his own part, he was 
but a child, and did not yet understand much of 
such matters ; but he knew enough to make him 
appreciate their zeal in behalf of his father and 
mother, and to make him resolve never to forget 
it. He then gave them his purse, which contain- 
ed ten pistoles, and three half-crowns, requesting 
them to make themselves merry with it, and to 
drink the King’s and Queen’s health. It is need- 
less to describe the tumult of joyfui feeling which 
M 2 
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this incident gave rise to in their bosoms, or the 
uproarious scene of true cavalier jollity in which they 
immediately after dissipated the prince’s present. 

This portion of the company remained for some 
time afterwards at St Germain’s, on a pension of 
tenpence each per diem; a miserable pittance, but 
which was, perhaps, exactly enough proportioned 
to the resources of the unfortunate monarch who 
disbursed it. They had here the satisfaction of 
bringing one of their treacherous captains to the 
disgrace which he so richly deserved. 

The rest of the company, together with two in- 
ferior corps of Scottish refugees, who had accom- 
panied them all along, remained in garrison at Si- 
listad till February 1695, when they marched to 
Old Brisae. From Old Brisae they were after- 
wards sent to Fort Cadette on the Rhine, where 
they lay sixteen months. At Strasburg, to which 
they subsequently removed, they performed, in De- 
cember 1697, one of the most brilliant of all their 
exploits. General Stirk having advanced with 
16,000 men to the banks of the Rhine, which he 
designed to cross, the Marquis de Selle drew out 
all the garrisons in Alsace to oppose him, and 
among the rest the Scottish companies. There 
happened to be an island in the middle of the ri- 
ver betwixt the two armies, where a battery, plant- 
ed by the Imperial general, would have been of the 
most fatal effect to the French camp, besides af- 
fording a pier for a bridge by which the Germans 
might cross into Alsace. This was seen by Ge- 
neral Stirk, who accordingly lost no time in throw- 
ing over a bridge to the island, aud establishing 
thereon a band of five hundred men to throw up 
intrenchments. The French General was almost 
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in despair at secing the proceedings of his enemy, 
and, to complete his distress, he found it impossi- 
ble, by the want of boats, to make any attempt at 
interrupting them. 

From this dilemma the infallible “ gentilhom- 
mes Ivcossots”’ came forward to relieve him. It 
had struck the minds of these daring men, that, 
by wading through the river, and making a night 
attack on the island, they might, without any as- 
sistance, be able to expel the garrison of Germans, 
and restore it tothe French. Their scheme was bold 
in the extreme, insomuch that, when they announc- 
ed it to the Marquis, and asked permission to 
carry it into effect, he could only shrug up his 
shoulders, pray God to bless them, and tell them 
to do as they pleased. 

That very night they proceeded to put their 
plan in execution. Having got quietly under arms, 
aud tied their shoes, stockings, and accoutrements, 
around their necks, they advanced stealthily to 
the banks of the river. Here one of the customs 
of their native land was found of some avail. They 
first arranged themselves in a line, according to an 
approved Highland fashion; then, holding each 
other firmly by the hand, they waded slowly and 
with collected minds into the depths of the river, 
the force of which had thus very little effect upon 
them. Having passed the deepest part, they stop~ 
ped a moment to unsling their cartouch-boxes, 
and prepare their firelocks ; after which they 
marched towards the island, with their arms ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to be ready to pour 
their fire upon the Germans, so soon as they 
should approach them. Their boldness had all 
its proper effect in surprising the enemy, none of 
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whom had the least expectation of an assault. One 
well-directed volley into the midst of their intrench- 
ments, and the unfortunate Germans were involv- 
ed in a complete rout. As they fled, the ofh- 
cers pursued them; and thus a good number were 
slain. The survivors broke down their bridge as 
they passed, leaving the Scottish company in com- 
plete possession of the island. When the French 
General soon after learned what had taken place, 
he made the sign of the cross on his face and 
breast, and was lost in admiration. He afterwards 
went in person to the island, and, embracing each 
individual officer, thanked him in the warmest 
terms for his services. He declared that he ne- 
ver knew a braver action done in the field, since 
ever he had entered his profession. The island was 
afterwards called ZL’ Isle d Zvcosse, in commemora- 
tion of their good conduct. 

After this period, the three Scots companies 
were engaged in very little active service, till the 
peace of Ryswick in 1697. If we are to believe 
their historian, King William refused to commence 
the proceedings preparatory to that treaty, till the 
company of ofhcers which had performed so many 
brave exploits against his allies, should be broken. 
It was accordingly dissolved at Silistad. At that 
time, what with war, disease, and perhaps anguish 
of mind, very few survived. Not above four, out 
of a hundred and fifty, ever returned to their na- 
tive country. 

The people of England are justly proud of the 
many noble patriots who protected their liberties 
through the tempests of the Revolution ; and the 
inhabitants of Scotland are Jaudably inspired with 
feelings of the utmost admiration and reverence 
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for the pious men who contributed to bring about 
that glorious event in their own country. Yet it 
may be safely disputed, if either nation can hold 
up any set of men who acted through the whole 
transactions a part of more self-denial, generosity, 
and pure principle, than what was displayed by 
the friends and ofhcers of the Viscount of Dundee. 
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REBELLION IN SCOTLAND, 
IN 1715, 1716, 


UNDER 


THE EARL OF MAR. 


Saturninus. Noble Patriclans, patrons of my right, 
Defend the justice of my cause with arms ; 
And countrymen, my loving followers, 
Piead my successive title with your swords : 
I am his first-born son, that was the last 
That wore the imperial diadem of Rome ; 
Then Ict my father’s honours live in me, 
Nor wrong mine age with this indignity. 
Bassianus. Romans, friends, followers, favourers of 
my right, 
Tf ever Bassianus, Casar’s son, 
Were gracious in the eyes of royal Rome, 
Keep then this passage to the Capitol ; 
And suffer not dishonour to approach 
Tl’ imperial seat, to virtue consecrate, 
To justice, continence, and nobility : 
But let desert in pure election shine ; 
And, Romans, fight for freedom in your choice. 
Titus Andronicus. 


HISTORY 


REBELLION IN SCOTLAND, 


IN 


1715-16. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Speak, citizens, for England; who’s your King ? 
King John. 


Ir is related, that, on the 6th of December 1688, 
when the Queen of James the Second was in the 
act of flying from the kingdom, she was obliged 
to wait for an hour under the walls of Lambeth 
Church, till a hackney coach could be procured 
from the city, to convey her to the boat upon the 
Thames. She stood, with the Prince of Wales in 
her arms (then a child of four months), very im- 
perfectly sheltcred from the heavy cold rain of a 
December night ; not a single attendant, out of all 
that formerly constituted her court, was there to 
N ) 
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cheer her mind, or relieve the irksomeness of her 
burden ; and, as her eye wandered back upon the 
multitudinous lights of the far-spread city, she had 
ample time to compare the splendid retrospect of 
her fortunes, which that scene seemed to symbol- 
ize, with the dark future into which she was about 
to plunge. It is strange to think, that the interests 
of a great people should have depended, so much 
as they did, upon the fate of the miserable little 
infant which this desolate woman bore in her arms. 
Had a constable happened to come up during that 
hour, or had the coach been delayed, it is very 
probable that the House of Hanover would have 
never sat upon the throne—that we should have 
been spared the three rebellions of 1689, 1715, 
and 1745—that, indeed, a totally different turn 
would have been given to the fate of the British 
empire. It is vain, of course, to speculate upon 
what might have happened, but for certain little 
circumstances ; because, in the economy of both 
nations and individuals, little circumstances are 
perpetually affecting their fate; and what is there 
more in one little circumstance than in another ? 
Yet there is something peculiarly striking in the 
matter alluded to. It is allowed to have been the 
grand error, or rather perhaps the only misfortune, 
of the great men who achieved the Revolution, that 
they did not secure the person of the infant heir 
of King James, so as to educate him for eventual 
sovereignty in a style of politics and religion suit- 
able to the wishes of the nation. By permitting 
his escape to France along with his parents, they 
insured his being brought up in principles which 
unfitted hin for the government of the British na- 
tion ; and, thus inducing the necessity of adopting 
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a Protestant heir from a distant branch of the royal 
family, they gave unnecessary Occasion to a race 
of pretenders, and introduced an uncertainty of 
principle into the whole theory of succession, 
which may even yet be productive of mischief. It 
is certainly to be lamented, that the Queen was 
not arrested, with her precious charge, during that 
Jast hour of her residence in Britain, which she 
spent under the walls of Lambeth Church. 

The young Prince, who unconsciously passed 
through this strange adventure, grew up in France 
under the eye of his aged father; a boy posses- 
sed by nature of the sweetest disposition, but to- 
tally unfitted, by any force of genius, to overcome 
the difficulties of his situation. He is said to have 
been exactly that sort of person, who, if so born, 
would have made an excellent English country gen- 
tleman ; one neither disposed to be over-bigoted on 
the subject of the game-laws, nor too lenient in 
regard to the lighter offences of larceny and horse- 
stealing. With a highly intellectual face and fore- 
head, his mind was considerably beneath the aver- 
age. When James died, he advised the youth- 
ful Prince, with his last words, never to forsake 
his religion ; and, whether from conscientiousness 
or obstinacy, or from sound views of policy, the 
advice was carefully attended to. He became an 
unrelenting Catholic. He resembled Charles the 
Second in the darkness of his complexion, and 
also, to a certain extent, in bis manners, which 
were extremely courteous and graceful. His heart 
was so good, that it is prebable, had he succeeded 
to the throne without dithculty, he would have 
never entered into. active persecution of the Pro- 
testants, or the Whigs; but, his mind being at the 
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same time weak, and therefore liable to evil coun- 
sel, he might have eventually precipitated the na- 
tion into a state of contention. livery thing con- 
sidered, it was certainly the wisest, because the 
safest course, which the British nation could adopt 
under the circumstances, to exclude him from the 
throne, and submit to the government of a family 
with a parliamentary title. 

It is supposed that, even so early as 1680, the 
Hanover family began to have views upon the 
British throne. William Prince of Orange, cal- 
culating upon the deficiency of male issue from 
Charles and James, had then formed the germ of 
that splendid project which he afterwards carried 
into effect. In a visit to Hanover that year, it is 
supposed that he sounded the inclination of the 
Brunswick princes towards a scheme which pro- 
mised them a nearer approach to the succession 
than they could otherwise have hoped for. George 
Louis, son of the reigning Duke, (afterwards 
George I.), perhaps in prosecution of this scheme, 
visited I:ngland in the same year, and offered him- 
self to the Princess Anne, but was rejected. The 
mainspring of the policy of the Brunswick family 
in this affair, was the Princess Sophia, consort of 
the reigning Duke; a woman whose masculine 
understanding was only surpassed by her inordi- 
nate ambition. George, her son, was compara- 
tively indifferent to the grand prospects which were 
opening before him. He hked the quiet of his 
little German court, and feared to encounter the 
tumultuous factions of Britain. Sophia, however, 
was perfectly indefatigable in her endeavours to 
further the object she had in view. Even while 
the Duke of Gloucester, son of the Princess Anne, 
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was still alive, with every likelihood of precluding 
her succession, she maintained a constant corre- 
spondence with King William on the subject of 
her pretensions. Immediately after the Revolu- 
tion, she had caused her husband Ernest Augus- 
tus to withdraw himself from his alliance with 
France, and to attach himself to the Protestant in- 
terest. In 1700, when the Duke of Gloucester 
died, King William, in consequence of her entreaties, 
represented her pretensions to Parliament; and, 
in June 1701, there was passed the famous Act of 
Succession, by which it was enacted, that, failing 
the issue of William and Anne, the crown should 
descend to the Princess Sophia and her heirs, being 
Protestants. From this time, her whole attention 
was devoted to the conciliation of the British peo- 
ple. All the forces of her son’s dominions were 
brought to swell the army of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and defend the Protestant interest. George 
exerted himself, by the vigour of his military con- 
duct, to make himself familiar and endeared to the 
army. During the intervals of the campaigns, 
when large quantities of the troops Jay in Hano- 
ver, the unwearied princess took every means of 
ingratiating herself with the chief officers, many of 
whom were noblemen, or destined to become so 
in time. Above all, by her high diplomatic ge- 
nius, and the abilities she displayed for governing, 
she endeavoured to approve herself truly fitted for 
the lofty situation at which she aimed. 

It will thus be seen, that the adoption of a 
Hanover sovereign, after the death of Queen Anne, 
instead of recalling the son of James the Second, 


was not perhaps determined 80 much by a prefe- 
no 
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rence of a Protestant to a Roman Catholic, or of 
aman bred in principles of freedom to one edu- 
cated by a tyrant, as by a simple estimation of the 
superior personal merit of the individual adopted. 
Had the timid and imbecile James stood in the 
place of the Elector of Brunswick, it is very pro- 
bable that he would not have been chosen: the 
energetic mind of Sophia, or the moderation and 
good sense of George, might, on the other hand, 
have been preferred, even with the disqualification 
of Catholicism ;—so much do personal qualities 
overpass and outshadow all others in the business 
of life. 

To make what follows as plain as possible to 
the ordinary reader, it will be necessary to conde- 
scend upon a few genealogical particulars. 

James II., whom the reader has seen driven 
from his throne in the preceding narrative, died at 
St Germains in 170]. His son James, the heir 
of Britain according to all customary rules of suc- 
cession, was then a boy of twelve years. By the 
very act of the Revolution, this person had been 
debarred for ever from the throne. The succession 
was settled in the heirs of William and Mary ; 
failing them, in the heirs of William; failing them, 
in the heirs of the Princess Anne. By the recent 
Act of Settlement, when William, Mary, and 
Anne, had all failed in producing heirs, it was de- 
volved on Sophia, Electress of Hanover, grand- 
daughter of James the First, by her mother, Eliza- 
beth of Bohemia. At the time of the Act of Set- 
tlement, there were forty descendants of James the 
First alive, all of whom were nearer in line than 
Sophia; but she was the nearest Protestant : and 

it may be pointed out, to the honour of the Ca- 
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tholic religion, that not one out of forty individuals 
professing it, could be found to barter conscience 
for a throne. The nearest heir, in default of King 
James the Second’s infant family, was the Dutchess 
of Savoy, grand-daughter of Charles the First. She 
thought proper to protest publicly, before all the 
States of Europe, against the decision of the Bri- 
tish Parliament; but her appeal was quite unheed- 
ed in the quarter where it could have been of any 
effect. It is from this lady that the Sardinian fa- 
mily, who are now nearest in blood to the line of 
the royal family, have descended. * 

At the time when the Act of Settlement was 
passed, the feeling of the nation was decidedly in 
favour of a Protestant succession. The act itself, 
indeed, was only the result of the general feeling. 
The horrors of the period preceding the Revolu- 
tion were still fresh in the public recollection, and 
nothing had occurred to supersede them.  After- 
wards, however, although Sophia gained a great 
deal of affection among the English nobility, some 
circumstances occurred, to make the prospect of 
her succession less acceptable to the public. ‘The 
great Whig war, as it may be called, which Anne 
carried on with such success against France, left 
the nation exhausted and in disgust with the mea- 
sures of that party. ‘The alarms raised by Sache- 
verel’s trial, about the danger of the church from 
Whigs and dissenters, turned almost the whole of 
England at once into Toryism. In Scotland, four- 
fifths of the people were so disgusted at the Union, 
that they regarded the succession of the Brunswick 
family, for which that detested treaty was institut- 
ed, with the most unkindly feelings. At the same 
time, as Queen Anne herself was supposed to wish 
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for the restoration of her exiled brother, the peo- 
ple at large, who regarded her majesty with a feel- 
ing little short of worship, felt greatly disposed to 
overlook the Catholicism and other disqualifica- 
tions of “ the Pretender,” and to receive him 
whom they considered their native and legitimate 
prince, in preference to a foreigner who had no- 
thing but the accident of his faith to recommend 
him. In short, towards the end of Anne’s reign, 
it was apparent that the fears and sentiments which 
occasioned the Revolution were in some measure 
forgotten by the general public, and that there was 
some danger of an unconditional restoration of the 
exiled prince, similar to that of Charles the Second, 
fitty years before. 

The change of a Whig for a Tory ministry in 
1710, seemed to make this prospeet almost certain. 
By discarding all the men who had hitherto sup- 
ported the fabric of the Revolution, and taking into 
her counsels a set of statesmen exactly opposed to 
them, the Queen plainly showed that she wished 
her brother to be her successor. The Parliament 
which supported this ministry, was, in consequence 
of Sacheverel’s high-church riots,almost entirely com- 
posed of Tories. ‘The nation was now undergoing 
one of those strange revulsions of feeling, which 
have been observed to take place periodically at all 
periods of its history. Twenty years before, Ca- 
tholicism was the grand bugbear. To avoid that, 
many sacrifices had been made, and many absurdi- 
ties enacted. For some time, the wildest purita- 
nism or the rankest infidelity seemed preferable ; 
and, of course, the dissenters and republicans made 
great way. Now, the alarm was all against these 
bodies of men; and the people were flying back for 
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safety to the antagonist principles of passive obedi- 
ence and high-church. The popular riots, which, 
about the time of the Revolution, bore a decidedly 
democratic complexion, were now altogether for 
legitimate monarchy. It may, to this day, be a 
wonder in England, that the Hanover family se- 
cured its accession at a crisis which happened to 
be so peculiarly unfavourable to it. 

The reasons why it did secure its accession, may 
be very briefly stated. Notwithstanding the high- 
church out-cry, it was still impossible to make the 
idea of a Catholic sovereign, if broadly set forth, 
acceptable to the people. There was still an im- 
mense party decidedly adverse to the succession of 
the Chevalier de St George. This party was out 
of power, and had but a miserable minority of re- 
presentatives in Parliament. Still it was consider- 
able in the nation, and comprised some of the 
greatest men of the age. What gave it a great ad- 
vantage over its adversaries, was, that its object 
was already sanctioned by Acts of Parliament, 
which could not be altered by the Tories without 
the greatest risk. Its rallying words were better, 
and. more avowable. While the Tories, with all 
their supremacy as a party, could only intrigue in 
the obscurest and most dangerous manner for the 
restoration of the Chevalier, the Whigs could open- 
ly avow their zeal for the Protestant succession, 
and had it in their power, at any time, in or out of 
Parliament, to challenge their adversaries to declare 
a different object at their peril. To act under the 
risk of a charge of high treason, is a very different 
thing from acting with the permission and coun- 
tenance of the laws. Accordingly, there was a 
confidence and vigour in the proceedings of the 
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Whigs, which the Tories wanted altogether. The 
latter party had, moreover, a lamentable deficiency 
of great men to act as its leaders: the two mini- 
sters, Oxford and Bolingbroke, make but a poor 
figure in the contemplation of posterity, a8 com- 
pared with Somers, Halifax, Marlborough, and 
Walpole. They were also divided between them- 
selves. In short, it appears, that during the four 
last years of Queen Anne, (from 1710 to 1714), a 
conspiracy was carried on by the ministry and their 
friends, for the restoration of the exiled prince ; 
and this conspiracy was sanctioned, to a great ex- 
tent, by the crown, the church, and the people ; 
but it is alsq evident, that no consistent plan was 
adopted, and no decisive step taken to ensure the 
accomplishment of their object. 

The sudden death of Anne, August J. 1714, 
while the plot was still in its elements, proved de- 
structive to the hopes of the Tories. On such an 
occasion, it may easily be supposed, that the party 
whose scheme was most mature, and least likely to 
be attended by dangerous consequences, would he 
successful. The scheme for the succession of the 
Hanover family was most mature ; it had, indeed, 
been prepared for many years. It was the osten- 
sible object of the laws of the nation. No danger 
could arise to any set of men from advocating or 
promoting it. The Tory project was, on the con- 
trary, at once ill formed and treasonable. With- 
out the absolute certainty of success, no man could 
be expected to proceed upon it asingle step. The 
balance was therefore easily cast in favour of the 
House of Hanover. On the morning of the Queen's 
decease, the Tory chiefs met in a sort of. despair, 
to deliberate whether they should proclaim King 
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James ; and Bishop Atterbury is said to have offer- 
ed to do so himself, if supported by a small guard. 
But the risk was evidently too great; and they 
ended by resolving to postpone their scheme till 
after the accession of the Parliamentary sovereign, 
when they hoped to put it into execution with no 
greater risk, and with better prospects of success. 

The better to conceal this design, and in the 
hope of maintaining place in the administration of 
King George, * the Tories affected to concur heart- 
ily in his‘accession. On his landing at Greenwich, 
September 18th, no set of men received him with 
more cordial expressions of congratulation. The 
conduct of the Earl of Mar, one the Secretaries of 
State, may be instanced as a specimen of the rest. 
This nobleman had, on the 30th of August, sent a 
letter to the new King, entreating his Majesty not 
to give ear to any insinuations which might be 
made regarding his loyalty, asseverating that he 
entertained the warmest affection for the House of 
Hanover, and praying that the people might long 
have the happiness to be governed by so excellent 
a monarch. He reminded the King, in the course 
of this memorable epistle, that his family had been 
hereditary custodiers of the persons of his Majes- 
tys Scottish ancestors, when under age; and, in 
particular, that a predecessor of his had had the 
charge of the Queen of Bohemia, his Majesty’s 
grandmother, who had thought proper to acknow- 
ledge the kindness she then experienced, by letters 
which were still extant. Before the King arrived 
in Britain, Mar had further exerted himself to pro- 
cure a letter from the chiefs and gentlemen of the 
Highlands, expressing sentiments of zealous affec- 
tion towards the new royal family. As great ap- 
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prebensions had always been entertained regard- 
ing the well-known disaftection of these person- 
ages, he hoped that a document, showing a con- 
trary disposition, and apparently procured by his 
influence, would secure him no small favour with 
King George. He, accordingly, approached the 
Sovereign at his landing, with a mind prepared for 
any event but neglect or degradation. Unfortu- 
nately for him and his companions, George had 
been apprised by older and trustier friends, of the 
hollowness of all such professions. It was obvious 
to the mind of this prince, that, as his cause had 
always been urged exclusively by the liberal or 
Whig party, and had been as constantly opposed, 
or at least coldly treated by the Tories, the former 
were alone worthy of Ins confidence. He had al- 
ready resolved upon sweeping the Cabinet of all 
the ministry of Queen Anne, and substituting a 
set of sound Whigs in their place. He had al- 
ready displaced Bolingbroke, and forbidden Or- 
mond to approach him ; to Oxford, the late Prime 
Minister, he scarcely vouchsafed the honour of 
kissing his hand; and as for the karl of Mar, not- 
withstanding all his professions and addresses, up- 
on him his Majesty is said to have hterally turned 
his back. 

As there is a pleasure in being accused inno- 
cently, so is there a mortification in being suspect- 
ed where we are conscious of equivocal intentions. 
The Tories, extruded trom their offices, marked by 
the scorn of the King, and neither able nor will- 
ing, perhaps, to prove themselves innocent of what 
they were charged with, could scarcely conceal the 
rage and despair which filled their bosoms. Angry 
even with themselves for having crouched unne- 
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cessarily to a person whom they despised, they 
had no refuge for their wounded feelings but in 
counter defiance. ‘They had now not only the in- 
juries which others had done to them, but those 
which they had done to themselves, to be reveng- 
ed upon the King. J ormerly, they had hesitated, 
or many of them had hesitated, between the Che- 
valier and the Elector of Hanover ; being partly 
afraid of the Papist, and partly indifferent to the 
Protestant ; but the degradation of their party de- 
termined almost every mind in the former course. 
They were now disposed to overlook every disqua- 
lification connected with the son of James the Se- 
cond, and to close their eyes to all the miseries of 
a civil war, so that they could only escape the 
sway of the man who had insulted them. 

It is to be regretted that the vengeance or tho 
fears of the Whigs should have caused them to 
drive the Tories to this extremity. The retention 
of a few of their number in the cabinet, according 
to King William's policy, or even some gentler 
method of removing them, might have prevented 
the catastrophe which ensued. But it would al- 
most appear that the ascendant party wished to 
precipitate their opponents into hostilities, for the 
purpose of crushing them. 

It is dificult, at least, to account, on any other 
principle, for the prosecutions which they imme- 
diately instituted in the House of Lords, against 
the Earl of Oxford, the Duke of Ormond, and the 
Viscount Bolingbroke, for high treason. Almost 
the only ostensible crime with which they could 
charge these men, was their having concluded a 
peace with lrance, when, by prosecuting the war 
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a little longer, they might probably have reduced 


the enemy to extremities. The real cause of the 
prosecution was political hate ; for there can be no 
doubt that the accused had acted, throughout their 
period of power, with what appeared to them a 
view to the good of the nation. No design of be- 
traying their country’s interest to an enemy could 
be detected in their conduct. 

Of all the three Lords accused, the Earl of Ox- 
ford alone ventured to stand atrial. He had been 
Jess inclined than the rest to the succession of the 
Chevalier St George, and had taken more frequent 
and hearty measures to assure the Hanover Fami- 
ly of his affection. He probably, therefore, felt 
confidence enough in his innocence, to make sure 
of an acquittal Ormond and Bolingbroke had 
not the same daring. They made a precipitate re- 
treat to France, where they very soon ,accepted 
office under the Chevalier. 

The Earl of Mar, who had formerly intrigued 
in only the most distant terms with the Court of 
St Germains, now also devoted himself entirely to 
this interest. It is a singular anecdote in the life 
of this man, that, within the course of a few months, 
he addressed one letter to the Elector of Hanover 
and another to the Chevalier St George, both alike 
full of the warmest expressions of affection, and 
both perhaps alike undictated by sincere feeling. 

John Erskine, eleventh Ear] of Mar, whom we 
are presently to see heading a formidable insurrec- 
tion against the new government, was the son of 
that Earl, who, as related in the preceding narra- 
tive, deserted the party of Lord Dundee, by de- 
livering up Stirling Castle, and surrendering him- 
self to the Convention. He had entered into pub- 
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lic life, early in Queen Anne's reign, as a partisan 
of the court ; in other words, a Whig or revolution- 
ist. Afterwards, in 1704, on the country or Ja- 
cobite party coming into power, he wheeled about, 
and imposed himself upon his late opponents as one 
of the most zealous of their friends. Previous to the 
Union, when the Whig party again became tri- 
umphant, he turned once more ; and he was con- 
spicuous in the hist of commissioners for carrying 
that measure into effect. The circumstance of his 
having made the first motion in parliament for the 
Union, and his activity in all the subsequent pro- 
ceedings, procured him much odium in his native 
country; but, at the change of the Whig for the 
Tory ministry in 1710, he had the address to make 
still another change, and to be made one of the 
Secretaries of State. It has been already seen that. 
he would have willingly been converted back to 
the Protestant succession, if King George could 
have only assured him of a continuance in office. 
Finding himself rejected in that quarter, he was 
finally, or at least for the present, settled down in- 
to a friend of the exiled House of Stuart. With 
all this strange lubricity of political principle, 
which, if it could have been justified by any thing, 
would have been justified by the singular difficulties 
of those times, the Earl of Mar possessed much 
available ability. THe was gifted to an extraordi- 
nary degree with the advantages of address. His 
manners were the most insinuating that could be 
conceived. His mind was so acute that it could 
penetrate into the most recondite thoughts of those 
around him; at the same time, it was shrouded in 
so deep a veil of dissimulation, that no other man 
could make the same observations upon him. It 
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resembled that species of Highland target, which, 
besides defending its owner, has a projecting dag- 
ger to wound the enemy. He was better qualified 
for the court than the camp. Indeed, he knew 
nothing of the military art; nor possessed any o- 
ther qualification for it, than the simple one of per- 
sonal courage. His fortune was embarrassed, in 
consequence of the loyalty of his ancestors during 
the Civil War; which was perhaps the main cause 
of the peculiar figure he made in public life ; for 
he was exactly one of those adventurers in the 
world, who are at once too poor, and too fond of 
what is to be purchased by wealth, to maintain an 
exact moral perpendicularity. The suppleness of 
his politics, joined to the excessive courteousness 
of his manners, caused him to get the mean nick- 
name of Lobbing John, which his enemies bor- 
rowed in his favour from the chorus of an old 
song. Lut it is but justice to the memory of a 
man who bas been somewhat hardly dealt with 
by posterity, to say that, under better circum- 
stances, he might have shone as one of the great- 
est and most unimpeachable characters. 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to give a very 
clear or comprehensive view of the condition of 
the nation during the first year of King George, 
and while the NRebellion of 1715 was in projec- 
tion. The chief features of the case are these. 
In England, the common people were rising in 
frequent and formidable riots, inspired with an in- 
sane fear for the safety of the national church un- 
der the new dynasty, and inclined, it would appear, 
to prefer the son of James the Second, as their 
sovereign, to the ill-titled alien who had just come 
among them. The gentry of the same country, who 
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have not been misnamed “the hereditary enemies 
of liberty from the time of James I.,"" were almost 
unexceptionably Jacobite, though very unwilling 
to hazard their estates by going into open war. 
On the side of the existing government, we find 
the trading interest, the bank, and the bulk of 
the Dissenters. In Scotland, the gentry every 
where, and the common people on the north of the 
Forth, were Jacobite, and inclined to fight: on 
the south of the Forth, with the exception of the 
nobility and gentry, the people were swayed by 
religious considerations into an attachment to the 
Protestant succession. In the towns, throughout 
nearly the whole country, but especially on the 
south of the Forth, a great proportion of the inha- 
bitants were Whiggish; trade having there, as 
everywhere else, tended to liberalise and expand 
the mind. In England, it might be said that the 
Chevalier had the general feeling in his favour, but 
it was not zealous. In Scotland, he was support- 
ed by a zealous attachment, but it was not ge- 
neral. > 

To give a similar view of the foreign and exter- 
nal resources of the exiled prince—He was sur- 
rounded by a set of British friends, Cathohe and 
Protestant, generally of more zeal than ability, 
but who, with the recent accession of Ormond and 
Bolingbroke, were not by any means despicable. 
By the pension of about fifty thousand pounds, 
which, strange to say, was allowed by Britain to 
his mother—by large subscriptions among the Ca- 
tholics throughout Europe—and by contributions 
from Catholic potentates, among whom the King 
of Spain gave no less than 400,000 crowns—he 
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was possessed of a store of money, amounting, ac- 
cording to some calculations, to above twelve mil- 
lions Sterling. He expected great assistance from 
Louis the Fourteenth, his kinsman and_ friend, 
who, though he had just concluded a peace with 
Britain, was nevertheless sufhiciently inclined to 
further a civil war within its bosom, and whose 
interest it plainly was to keep a Protestant, and a 
sworn enemy of his own, out of the government of 
s0 important a member of the European family of 
nations. 

With all these favouring circumstances, James 
was only six-and-twenty years of age, with a cha- 
racter which, if not very good, yet remained in a 
great measure to be proved. 

Some men, however, are born to make, and 
others to mar fortune. Who could suppose that, 
at a crisis which seemed in every respect so fa- 
vourable to his design, and when possessed of so 
many substantial advantages for its prosecution, 
this unhappy prince was almost as far from having 
formed a proper scheme for those who undertook 
to act for him, as he was on the day he was born? 
The reader would be surprised to learn the vague 
and indecisive counsels on which the insurrection 
of 1715 proceeded. In July, only two months be- 
fore it commenced, Lord Bolingbroke, on visiting 
the Chevalier at. Commercy, was astonished to 
find him in as complete 1 ignorance as himself, with 
respect to the preparations which had been made 
for the success of his cause.’ It was soon after 
ascertained, by a memorial from the Earl of Mar, 
that, unless a body of twenty thousand regular 
forces could be landed in Britain, the English Ja- 
cobites could not rise ; and that, without the kng- 
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lish Jacobites, the Scottish would be of little avail. 
This force the Chevalier knew he could not get ; 
yet he permitted the scheme to go on. 

The reader would also be surprised to learn the 
meanness of the agents employed in this prince's 
affairs. At Paris, he had a set of Irish friends, 
who, in the words of a writer already quoted, act- 
ed without subordination, or order, or concert. 
These men, mistaking encouragements to act for 
action, had worked up one another to believe suc- 
cess infallible. “ Here,” says Lord Bolingbroke, 
‘¢ care and hope sate on every busy Irish face. Those 
who could read and write had letters to show, and 
those who had not arrived at this pitch of erudi- 
tion, had their secrets to whisper.” ‘“ A Mrs 
Trant, a lady endowed with not the best possible 
character, was one of the chief persons in this 
spontaneous ministry. All the messages that were 
sent, all the information that was received, all the 
designs that were afloat, were carried from one 
little knot of people to another, and soon had a 
place in the despatches of the Earl of Stair to the 
government of I:ngland. ” > 

Action was at length commenced in a most im- 
provident manner. The Scottish Jacobites had 
for a long time entreated the Chevalier to come 
over, and commence his undertaking with them ; 
assuring him, with their proper national ardour, 
that the only thing required was a commencement 
with them. Lord Bolingbroke, in reply to one 
very pressing request of this nature, had written to 
Lord Mar that the sense of their friends was, that 
Scotland could do nothing without England ; that 
England would not stir without assistance from 
abroad ; and that no such assistance was to be ex- 
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pected. Yet, while Bolingbroke, and all the other 
friends of the cause in France, were supposing 
that the project was thus to be delayed, James 
himself had secretly given the Earl of Mar per- 
mission to erect the standard of insurrection on 
the mountains of Scotland.° A striking omen, as 
a Whig of the day might have justly remarked, of 
the arbitrary and wilful way in which the Cheva- 
lier would probably act, in case of his being re- 
stored to the throne ! 

In the meantime, the Government, fully ap- 
prised by Lord Stair of what was intended, took 
some decisive steps for its protection. The Ha- 
beas Corpus act was suspended. An act was 
passed for the suppression of riots. The Dutch 
were requested to send over the six thousand men, 
whom they had Jately agreed, by the treaty of 
guarantee, to furnish for the defence of the Pro- 
testant succession. A reward of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds was offered to any who should seize 
the person of the Pretender within the British do- 
minions. The British fleet, reinforced by six thou- 
sand additional seamen, was stationed along the 
Channel] to intercept any suspicious vessels sailing 
from France. Three thousand dragoons, and four 
thousand infantry, were added to the army. The 
half-pay officers were dispersed throughout the 
country, to discipline and encourage the bodies of 
militia which were everywhere beginning to form. 
All Papists were ordered to depart from London 
and Westminster, and not to come within ten 
miles of these cities. The severe laws already ex- 
isting against people of this persuasion, were or- 
dered to be put in full force throughout the coun- 
try. And the King was empowered, by an act 
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passed on the 30th of August, to summon all the 
Scottish chiefs and gentlemen whom he suspected, 
to Edinburgh, there to give caution for their fide- 
lity. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE INSURRECTION. 


Were ye wi’ me to chase the rae, 
Out ower the hills and far away, 
And saw the Lords were there that day, 
To bring the Stuarts back again. 
Jacobite Song. 


Tue Earl of Mar thought proper to mark the 
commencement of his undertaking by a singular, 
but most characteristic act of duplicity. On the 
Ist of August, the day before he was to set out 
for Scotland, he attended to pay his compliments 
to King George, against whom he was so soon to 
declare war. Whether he was urged to do this 
by a desire of confounding observation, or by mere 
recklessness of disposition, it was certainly a sin- 
cularly broad insult, as offered to a prince. 

On August 2d, (1715), having first disguised 
himself as a private person, he embarked, with 
Major-General Hamilton, Colonel Hay, and two 
servants, at Gravesend, on board a collier, which 
carried him to Newcastle. From Newcastle he 
proceeded in a vessel belonging to one Spence, to 
the Turth of Forth, where, refusing to be landed 
on the coast of Lothian, lest he should be there 
recognised and seized, he went on shore at Ely, a 
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little port near what is called the East Neuk, or 
point of Fife. 

In Fife he had many political friends. The 
gentlemen of this district, remarkable in the pre- 
ceding age for their Whiggery, were now almost 
all Jacobites: the son, for instance, of Hackston 
of Rathillet, who was executed for the murder of 
_ Archbishop Sharpe, was so violent a friend to the 
Stuarts as to appear in the insurrection about to 
ensue. Mar was met at Crail by Sir Alexander 
Erskine, Lord Lyon, and by other friends, with 
whom he proceeded to the house of John Bethune 
of Balfour, a good Jacobite, known by the name 
of “ the Honest Laird,’’ and who was married to 
a daughter of General Hamilton. During his stay 
in Fife, some gentlemen complained to him that 
the government was about to deprive them of their 
arms; on which he advised them to gather in a 
body, and make open show of resistance ; so light- 
ly did he venture in this affair, and so far was he 
from the caution and prudence which such an en- 
terprise required. From I ife he proceeded to 
Dupplin, in Perthshire, the seat of his brother-in- 
law the Karl of Kinnoul, where he stayed on 
Wednesday the 17th of August. Next day, he 
passed the Tay, about two miles below Perth, 
with a train of forty horse. On Saturday, the 
2Uth of August, he got safe to ‘“ the Braes,”’ as 
they are called, of Aberdeenshire, and took up his 
abode in his own seat of Kildrummy ; having dis- 
persed, by the way, letters to all the principal Ja- 
cobite chiefs, inviting them to a grand hunting- 
match which he was to hold on the 27th. 

It had for some time past been customary for 
the Jacobite leaders to hold great festivals, to which 
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they invited all their friends, under the pretence of 
an ordinary entertainment, though in reaiity to 
hold solemn council on the aspect of their affairs, 
and to sound the affections of the common people, 
who were always sure to flock to such meetings in 
great numbers. An assemblage of this kind had 
been held in the preceding year at Lochmaben, 
under the pretext of a horse-race ; on which occa- 
sion, the gentlemen present became so bold, or so 
drunk, as to proclaim the Chevalier openly at the 
Cross. Another such meeting had recently been 
held on the Carse of Gowrie, by Sir David Threip- 
land of Fingask. As a hunting-match was a com- 
mon affair in the Highlands, the Earl of Mar judg- 
ed it most advisable to call such a meeting. It 
was the fitter for his purpose, that the people were 
always expected to appear armed at hunting- 
matches, and because it was customary, when the 
sport was over, to invite the chief persons to a 
feast. : 

That Mar had concerted all his schemes before 
coming to Scotland, was evident from a certain 
circumstance. His friends at Edinburgh were ap- 
prised of it so early as the 6th of August, two 
days before he landed. On Tuesday the 7th, the 
Honourable John Dalyell, a half-pay ofhcer, who 
had resigned his commission with the expectation 
of joining his Lordship, set out to give the alarm 
to his brother the Earl of Carnwath, who then re- 
sided at Elliock; and information was thence com- 
municated to the Viscount of Kenmure and other 
Galloway Jacobites ; all of whom, having first ar- 
ranged their affairs, repaired to Lothian, giving out, 
as they went, that they were going to hunt in the 
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North. They cogld not have made this profession 
without knowing the Earl of Mar’s intentions. 

The hunting-match took place according to ap- 
pointment. It was attended by the Marquis of 
Huntly, eldest son of the Duke of Gordon; the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, eldest son of the Duke 
of Athole; the Earls of Nithisdale, Marischal, 
Traquair, Errol, Southesk, Carnwath, Seaforth, 
Linlithgow ; the Viscounts of Kilsyth, Kenmure, 
kingston, and Stormont; the Lords Rollo, Duftus, 
Drummond, Strathallan, Ogilvie ; besides twenty- 
six gentlemen, among whom were Generals Ha- 
milton and Gordon, Campbell of Glendaruel (re- 
presenting the aged Earl of Breadalbane ), the Chief 
of Glengarry (acting for some of the Highland 
clans), and the Lairds of Auchterhouse and Auld- 
blair. 

The whole being at length gathered together at 
Aboyne, the Larl of Mar addressed them in a set 
speech, which he seems to have carefully prepar- 
ed. In the first place, he expressed, in the most 
emphatic terms, his sorrow for having taken so 
conspicuous a part in the business of ‘the Union. 
His eyes, he said, were now opened, and he was 
resolved to do all that lay in his power to restore 
Scotland to the condition in which it had been be- 
fore that accursed treaty. He was urged the 
more powerfully to this, by the additional mis- 
chief which had recently been brought upon the 
country by the Elector of Hanover. That prince, 
since the commencement of his usurpation a 
twelvemonth ago, had plainly shown, by his giv- 
ing up the government to an infamous cabal, and 
by all his proceedings, that he designed to de- 
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prive the nation of its liberties. He had resolv- 
ed, for his own part, to arm all his tenants and 
friends, and devote himself to the protection of his 
country. He did not require, however, to do any 
thing rashly. ‘There were thousands of individuals 
throughout Scotland and England, determined, as 
he could show by their letters, to give him their 
support, or to act in concert with him. He was 
also assured of assistance from Trance, where his 
sovereign, in whose cause he was to act, had al- 
ready received large supplies, and promises of 
more, all of which should be sent, as soon as con- 
venient ports for their landing should be point- 
ed out. That sovereign had himself promised, 
by letters under his own hand, to come over, 
and trust his person to the fidelity and valour of 
the Scottish nation, so soon as a commencement 
should fairly be given to the undertaking. He 
had, in the mean time, been pleased to appoint 
him (the Earl of Mar) Lieutenant-General and 
Commander-in-chief of all his forces in Scotland ; 
and had supplied him with money sufficient to sub- 
sist not only his own vassals, but also those of o- 
ther gentlemen who might join him, so that no in- 
dividual in the country would be required to con- 
tribute any thing else to this enterprise than his 
personal assistance and good will. Every thing 
considered, he could not entertain a doubt that all 
who heard him would immediately enter into an 
undertaking, which promised at once the restora- 
tion of their natural sovereign to his rights, and of 
their country to its lost honour and prosperity. 
He then showed them the instructions which he 
had received from the Chevalier to raise the friends 
of the cause at this time. According to one au- 
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thority,’ he displayed at the same time a forged 
commission of generalship, which he said he had 
received from the same individual. It was deter- 
mined that all should immediately return to their 
estates, and raise their men, some to join the Earl 
of Mar in his proposed descent upon the Lowlands, 
and others to co-operate at more distant parts of 
the country. The Marquis of Huntly promised 
to bring out the whole of his fathers immense fol- 
lowing or vassalage, provided that he should be 
allowed his own time. All present took an oath to 
be faithful to each other, and to the Earl of Mar 
as the King’s Lieutenant, in the enterprise about 
to ensue. The Earl gave each of them, before his 
departure, a parcel of the Chevalier’s manifestoes, 
which they undertook to distribute. Tor some 
time afterwards, these documents were frequently 
found, in the morning, on the streets of towns 
throughout Scotland, having been dropt there by 
the Jacobites during the night. 

One of the steps taken by the Government to 
prevent insurrection, had at this juncture a parti- 
cularly fatal effect. The act enabling the King to 
summon a certain number of suspected persons to 
Edinburgh, there to give security for their good 
behaviour, was passed on the 30th of August, and 
was immediately put in force by the Scottish Lord 
Advocate. I have at this moment before me the 
summons sent by this othcial to the Earl of Carn- 
wath, warning him to appear in terms of the act, 
under the penalty of single or literent escheat, be- 
sides one year’s imprisonment, and a fine of five 
hundred pounds. The persons so summoned were 
as follow: The Earls of Seaforth, Winton, Carn- 
wath, Southesk, Nithisdale, Linlithgow, Mar, Kin- 
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noul, Panmure, Marischal, and Breadalbane ; the 
Marquis of Huntly, the Lords Glenorchy, Drum- 
mond, and Ogilvie (eldest sons of Peers) ; the Vis- 
counts of Kingston, Kenmure, Stormont, and hil- 
syth; Lords Rollo and Nairn; the Masters of 
Stormont and Nairn; Sir James Campbell of Au- 
chinbreck, Sir Duncan Campbell of Lochnell, A- 
lexander Mackenzie of Fraserdale, Sir Donald Mac- 
donald, James Stirling of Keir, Robert Stewart of 
Appin, John Campbell of Auchalader, Sir Patrick 
Murray of Auchtertyre, William Murray of Auch- 
tertyre, Alexander Robertson of Struan, the Laird 
(Chief) of MacKinnon, Sir Hugh Paterson of Ban- 
nockburn, William Drummond, servaut to Lord 
Drummond, Mr Seton of Touch, Licutenant Al- 
lan Cameron of Lochiel, Robert Roy, atas Mac- 
Gregor, Stewart of Ardshiel, Mr Francis Stewart, 
brother to the Larl of Moray, John Cameron of 
Lochiel younger, the Lairds of Clanranald, Glen- 
garry, and Keppoch, Mr John Fullarton of Green- 
hall, elder, MacIntosh younger of Borlum, James 
Malcolm, Sir Alexander Erskine, Lord Lyon, Mr 
Henry Maule, brother to the Earl of Panmure, 
Walkinshaw of Barrafield, Colin Campbell of Glen- 
daruel, Sir John MacLean, Graham of Bucklyvie, 
Lieutenant-General George Hamilton, George 
Home of Whitfield, and Mr John Drummond, 
brother to Lord Drummond. ‘To such of these 
persons as resided on the south side of the river 
Tay, seven free days were allowed for their ap- 
pearance ; to those residing on the north side, fif- 
teen; and to such as happened to be abroad, sixty 
days were allowed. The result was, that many 
persons, who might have otherwise remained at 
home in peace, were in a manner forced to join 
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the Earl of Mar; while but a very small number 
comparatively attended to the commands of the 
act, and those only such as in all probability would 
have remained obedient to government, whether 
summoned or not. 

At this very moment, while every thing seem- 
ed favourable to the project, and the fiery cross 
was raising brave men in thousands to fight the 
battles of the House of Stuart, an accidental and 
external circumstance occurred, than which none 
—not the perdition of the Highland clans them- 
selves—could have been more fatal to the enter- 
prise. This was the death of Louis the Fourteenth, 
the monarch who had proved so steadfast a friend 
to the Stuarts through all their vicissitudes of good 
and bad fortune. Louis was bound up by the treaty 
of Utrecht to afford no assistance to the Chevalier, 
and the humiliated condition of his kingdom could 
scarccly permit him to dare a renewal of war by 
breaking through his engagement. But there were, 
nevertheless, a thousand ways in which he could 
befriend the exiled prince, without calling down 
the vengeance of Britain. Where he could not do 
much, he might have at least permitted a great deal. 
He could have been negatively, if not positively 
friendly. The mere idea that the enterprise was 
honoured by his countenance, not to speak of the 
real support which he seemed to be covertly ex- 
tending to it, was calculated to give it additional 
force and vigour. So much was this the case, 
that the Jacobite chiefs no sooner received intelli- 
gence of his death, than, declaring that their best 
friend was gone, they counselled their General to 
abandon his undertaking for the present. The 
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worst feature of the case was, that the King was 
succeeded in his power by the Regent Duke of 
Orleans, his nephew, who was known to have the 
strongest personal reasons for ingratiating himself 
with the existing government of Great Britain, and 
who was therefore likely to do all in his power to 
mar the proceedings of the Chevalier. It was 
with much difficulty, and only by contriving to 
give them a different view of the politics an, in- 
tentions of the Duke of Orleans, that Mar suc- 
ceeded in maintaining their disposition to take the 
field.* Perhaps, also, some of them felt that 
they had now gone too far to draw back. The 
death of old Louis was a most unfavourable cir- 
cumstance ; but then, on the other hand, the threats 
of their own government, now reaching them in the 
substantial shape of the summons which has just 
been described, and also the reports they daily re- 
ceived of Jacobite gentlemen in England being 
seized and imprisoned without the benefit of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, were circumstances calculat- 
ed rather to edify them in their resolution than to 
make them give it up. The only thing which 
seemed indispensable to their enterprise was, that 
the Chevalier should come over in person; and 
letters were accordingly despatched, entreating him 
to do so with all possible haste. 

Whatever doubts might be entertained by the 
chiefs of the insurrection, none seem to have been 
felt by the Earl of Mar himself. That nobleman 
erected his standard on the Oth of September, at 
Kirkmichael, a village in Braemar ; being attend- 
ed at the time by only about sixty men. * The 
standard, on its being erected, was consecrated by 
prayers.* But it was remarked, that at the mo- 
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ment the pole was planted in the ground, the gilt 
ball fell from the top; which, as in the case of the 
walking-cane of King Charles the Virst, was look- 
ed upon by the Highlanders as a bad omen. 

On the 7th of September, Mar addressed a let- 
ter to the gentlemen of Perthshire, informing them 
of his appointment to be Commander-in-chief of 
his Majesty’s forces in Scotland, and requiring 
them to raise all their’ retainers in arms, to be 
ready to march to his Majesty’s standard so soon 
as they should receive advertisement to that effect, 
which they might expect very soon. They were 
also to secure the arms of all persons suspected of 
disaffection to the King ; and they were requested 
to prevent all plundering and free-quartering on 
the part of their men, under pain of his Majesty's 
highest displeasure. “ The King,” so concludes 
the letter, ““ makes no doubt of your zeal for his 
service, especially at this juncture when his cause is 
so deeply concerned, and the relieving of our native 
country from oppression and a foreign yoke, too 
heavy for us and our postcrity to bear, and when 
now is the time to endeavour the restoring, not 
only our rightful and native King, but also our 
country to its ancient, free, and independent con- 
stitution under him, whose ancestors have reigned 
over us for so many generations.” ° 

On the day following, he issued what he called 
a Declaration, very nearly resembling this letter 
in substance, but having a general application. It 
was headed with the following pompous sentence : 
“ Qur rightful and natural King, James the 
Eighth, by the Grace of God, who is now coming 
to relieve us from out oppressions, having been 
pleased to intrust us with the direction of his af- 
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fairs, and the command of his forces, in this his 
ancient kingdom of Scotland ;” and it was distin- 
guished throughout by a magniloquence of expres- 
sion perfectly appropriate to the character he _af- 
fected to bear as the representative of his Majes- 
ty. It will amuse the reader to find him, on the 
night of that very day, writing to the Bailie of 
his Jordship of Kildrummy, in the following fa- 
miliar terms : 


“© Invercauld ; September 9, at night, 1715. 

““ Jocke,—Ye was in the nght not to come 
with the 100 men ye sent up to-night, when I ex- 
pected four times the number. It is a pretty 
thing, when all the Highlands of Scotland are now 
rising upon their king and country’s account, as I 
have accounts from them since they were with me, 
and the gentlemen of our neighbouring Lowlands 
expecting us down to join them, that my men 
should be only refractory. Is not this the thing 
we are now about, which they have been wishing 
these twenty-six years? And now, when it is 
come, and the king and country’s cause is at stake, 
will they for ever sit still and see all perish? I 
have used gentle means too Jong, and so shall be 
forced to put other orders I have in execution. 
I have sent you enclosed an order for the lordship 
of Kildrummy, which you are immediately to inti- 
mate to all my vassals; if they give ready obe- 
dience, it will make some amends ; and, if not, ye 
may tell them from me, that it will not be in my 
power to save them (though I were willing) from 
being treated as enemies, by those who are ready 
soon to join me ; and they may depend on it, that 
1 will be the first to propose and order their being 
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so. Particularly, let my own tenants in Kil- 
drummy know, that if they come not forth with 
their best arms, I will send a party immediately 
to burn what they shall miss taking from them: 
And they may believe this not only a threat, but, 
by all that’s sacred, I'll put it in execution, let my 
loss be what it will. You are to tell the gentle- 
men that I’ll expect them in their best accoutre- 
ments, on horseback, and no excuse to be accept- 
ed of. Go about this with all diligence, and come 
yourself and let me know your having done so. 
All this is not only as ye will be answerable to 
me, but to your king and country. 
‘“ Your assured friend and servant, 
Mar.” 
“ To John Forbes of Inverawe, 
Bailie of Kildrummy.” 


This letter, however, will supply the reader with 
deeper matter of reflection than merely the dignity 
and the vulgarity which may co-exist in the same 
character. He must observe with pain the abso- 
lute power which a Scottish landlord then possessed 
ever the persons—over the very minds of his ten- 
ants. The obligation of landlord and tenant is 
properly a mere matter of commerce ; and the one 
should be no more subservient to the other, than a 
retail trader is to a wholesale merchant. Yet, here, 
from the relics of the feudal system still clinging 
to Scotland, we find a proprietor threatening to de- 
stroy the goods of his tenants, without mercy or 
reserve, in case that they shall refuse to obey his 
high behest, by hazarding their persons in a contest, 
about the object of which they were perhaps indif- 
fent. It is also worth while to remark, the strange- 
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ly inconsistent characters which were associated in 
this imperious person. The man who, in the cities 
of the plain, could act the polished courtier to ad- 
miration, who had just been performing the lofty 
duties of a British Secretary of State, and who, no 
doubt, appeared in that station as every thing that 
a modern gentleman and statesman could be ex- 
pected to be, is here seen in the character of a bar- 
barous Highland chief, exercising a sway over his 
vassals as absolute as that of a Norman baron of 
the tenth century, and quite oblivious, to all ap- 
pearance, of the rules and sentiments which dic- 
tated his conduct in another character. In one and 
the same month, this man could administer the 
freedom of the British constitution in Whitehall, 
and put the feudal law in force against the miser- 
able inhabitants of a Highland barony—could be 
the protector of the rights of three great nations, 
and the tyrant of a few farms. The mock king 
who parades the streets, in gilt tin and tinsel, on 
the 25th of October, is surely not more different 
from the sleek and decent tradesman into which he 
shrinks next day, than is the Earl of Mar as he was 
in 1714, and the Earl of Mar as he was in 1715— 
as he was at London, and is at Braemar. Yet the 

tarl of Mar was only acting, in both characters, as 
circumstances dictated. One end of the kingdom 
was then at the height of civilization, another at 
the extreme of rudeness: he had an interest at both 
ends ; and it was necessary that he should have a 
different mode of conduct, almost a different theory 
of moral sentiment for each. It was place, and not 
time, which made the difference. And it is not to 
be supposed that he had more difficulty in shifting 
the character of the refined statesman, for that of 
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the savage chief, than he could have had in ex- 
changing his velvet*court-dress and small sword, 
for the kilt and dirk. 

It may be proper to conclude this chapter with 
the manifesto which Mar and his adherents pub- 
lished at this time. Jt is a document valuable in 
many respects, but chiefly so as giving a very fair 
view of the sentiments and objects with which the 
Jacobite faction in Scotland entered upon this civil 
war. 


“ Manifesto by the Noblemen, Gentlemen, and 
others, who dutifully appear at this time, in 
asserting the undoubted right of their lawful 
Sovereign, James the Eighth, by the Grace of 
God, King of Scotland, England, lrance, and 
Ireland, Defender of the Vaith, &c. and for 
relieving this, his ancient kingdom, from the 
oppressions and grievances it lies under. 


“ His Majesty's right of blood to the crowns of 
these realms is undoubted, and has never been dis- 
puted or arraigned by the least circumstance or 
lawful authority. By the laws of God, by the an- 
cient constitutions, and by the positive unrepealed 
Jaws of the Jand, we are bound to pay his Majesty 
the duty of loyal subjects. Nothing can absolve 
us from this our duty of subjection and obedience. 
The laws of God require our allegiance to our 
rightful King ; the laws of the land secure our re- 
ligion and other interests; and his Majesty, giving 
up himself to the support of his Protestant subjects, 
puts the means of securing to us our concerns, re- 
ligious and civil, in our own hands. Our funda- 
mental constitution has been entirely altered and 
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sunk amidst the various shocks of unstable faction ; 
while, in searching out new expedients, pretended 
for our security, it has produced nothing but daily 
disappointments, and has brought us and our pos- 
terity under a precarious dependence upon foreign 
councils and interests, and the power of foreign 
troops. The late unhappy Union, which was brought 
about by the mistaken notions of some, and the 
ruinous and selfish designs of others, has proved so 
far from lessening and healing the differences be- 
twixt his Majesty's subjects of Scotland and Eng- 
land, that it has widened and increased them. And 
it appears, by experience, so inconsistent with the 
rights, privileges, and interests of us and our good 
neighbours and fellow-subjects of England, that the 
continuance of it must inevitably ruin us, and hurt 
them ; nor can any way be found out to relieve us, 
and restore our ancient and independent constitu- 
tion, but by the restoring our rightful and natural 
king, who has the only undoubted right to reign 
over us. Neither can we hope, that the party who 
chiefly contributed to bring us into bondage, will, 
at any time, endeavour to work our relief; since 
its known how strenuously they opposed, in two 
late instances, the efforts that were made by all 
Scotsmen by themselves, and supported by the best 
and wisest of the English, towards so desirable an 
end, as they will not adventure openly to disown 
the dissolution of the Union to be. Our sub- 
stance has been wasted in the late ruinous wars, 
and we see an unavoidable prospect of having wars 
continued on us and our posterity, so long as 
the possession of the crown is not in the right 
line. The hereditary rights of the subjects, 
though confirmed by conventions and parliaments, 
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are now treated as of no value or force; and 
past services to the crown and royal family are 
now looked upon as grounds of suspicion. A 
packed up assembly, who call themselves a Bri- 
tish parliament, have, so far as in them lies, inhu- 
manly murdered their own and our sovereign, by 
promising a great sum of money as the reward of 
so execrable a crime. They have proseribed, by 
unaccountable and groundless impeachments and 
attainders, the worthy Patriots of L¢ngland, for 
their honourable and successful endeavours to re- 
store trade, plenty, and peace, to these nations. 
‘They have broken in upon the sacred laws of 
both countrics, by which the liberty of our per- 
sons was secured ; they have empowered a foreign 
prince (who, notwithstanding his expectations of 
the crown for fifteen years, is still unacquainted 
with our manners, customs, and language), to make 
an absolute conquest (if not timely prevented) of 
the three kingdoms, by investing himself with un- 
limited power, not only of raising unnecessary for- 
ces at home, but also of calling in foreign troops, 
ready to promote his uncontroljable designs. Nor 
can we be ever hopeful of it’s being otherwise, in 
the way it is at present, for some generations to 
come. And the sad consequences of these unex- 
ampled proceedings have really beenso fatal to great: 
numbers of our kinsmen, friends, and fellow-sub- 
jects, of both kingdoms, that they have been con- 
strained to abandon their country, houses, wives 
and children, or give themselves up prisoners, and 
perhaps victims, to be sacrificed at the pleasure of 
foreigners, and a few hot-headed men of a restless 
faction, whom they employ. Our troops abroad, 
Q 6 
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notwithstanding their long and remarkably good 
services, have been treated, since the peace, with 
neglect and contempt, and particularly in Hol- 
land ; and it’s not now the officer’s long service, 
merit, and blood they have lost, but money and fa- 
vour, by which they can obtain justice in their 
preferments ; so that it’s evident, the safety of his 
Majesty's person, and the independency of his 
kingdoms, call loudly for immediate relief and de- 
fence. 

“ The consideration of these unhappy circum- 
stances, with the due regard we have to common 
justice, the peace and quiet of us and our poste- 
rity, and our duty to his Majesty, and his com- 
mands, are the powerful motives which have en- 
gaged us in our present undertaking, which we are 
firmly and heartily resolved to push to the utmost, 
and stand by one another to the last extremity, as 
the only sold and effectual means of putting an 
end to so dreadful a prospect as by our present 
situation we have before our eyes. With faithful 
hearts, true to our rightful king, our country, and 
our neighbours, we earnestly beseech and expect 
(as lis Majesty commands) the assistance of all 
vur true fellow-subjects to second our attempt; 
declaring hereby our sincere intentions that we 
will promote and concur in all lawful means, for 
settling a lasting peace to these lands, under the 
auspicious government of our native-born rightful 
sovereign, the direction of our own domestic coun- 
cils, and the protection of our native forces and 
troops. That we will in the same manner concur, 
and endeavour to have our laws, liberties and pro- 
perties, secured by the parliaments of both king- 
doms, that by the wisdom of such parliaments, we 
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will endeavour to have such laws enacted as shall 
give absolute security to us, and future ages, for 
the Protestant religion, against all efforts of arbi- 
trary power, Popery, and all its other enemies. 

““ Nor have we any reason to be distrustful of 
the goodness of God, the truth and purity of our 
holy religion, or the known excellence of his Majes- 
ty’s judgment, as not to hope that, in due time, good 
example, and conversation with our learned di- 
vines, will remove those prejudices which we know 
his education in a Popish country has not riveted 
in his own discerning mind ; and we are sure, as jus- 
tice is a virtue inall religions and professions, so, the 
doing of it to him will not lessen his good opinion 
of ours. That as the King is willing to give his 
royal indemnity for all that is past, so he will 
cheerfully concur in passing general acts of obli- 
vion, that our fellow-subjects, who have been mis- 
led, may have a fair opportunity of living with us, 
in the same friendly manner that we design to live 
with them. That we will use our endeavours for 
redressing the bad usage of our troops abroad, and 
bringing the troops at home on the same footing 
and establishment of pay as those of Itngland. 
That we will sincerely and heartily go into such 
measures as shal] maintain effectually and establish 
a right, firm, and lasting union betwixt his Majes- 
ty’s ancient kingdom of Scotland, and our good 
neighbours and fellow-subjects of the kingdom of 
England. 

‘** The peace of these nations being thus settled, 
and we freed from foreign dangers, we will use 
our endeavours to have the army reduced to the 
usual number of guards and garrisons; and will 
concur in such laws and methods, as shall relieve 
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us of the heavy taxes and debts now lying upon 
us, and at the same time will support the public 
credit in all its parts. And we hereby faithfully 
promise and engage, that every officer who joins 
with us in our king and country’s cause, shall not 
only enjoy the same post he now does, but shall 
be advanced and preferred according to his rank 
and station, and the number of men he brings off 
with him to us; and each foot-soldier so joining 
us shall have twenty shillings sterling, and each 
trooper or dragoon who brings his horse and ac- 
coutrements along with him, twelve pounds sterling 
gratuity money, besides their pay. And, in gene- 
ral, we shall concur with all our fellow-subjects 
in such measures as shall make us flourish at 
home and be formidable abroad under our rightful 
sovereign, and the peaceable harmony of our an- 
cient fundamental constitution, undisturbed by a 
pretender’s interests and councils from abroad, or a 
restless faction at home. In so honourable, so 
good, and just a cause, we do not doubt of the as- 
sistance, direction, and blessing of Almighty God, 
who has so often succoured the royal family of 
Stuarts, and our country from sinking under op- 
pression.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


MARS DESCENT UPON THE LOWLANDS, AND 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE INSURRECTION 
IN ENGLAND. 


—— Buckingham, backed with the hardy Welshmen, 
Js in the field, and still his power increaseth. 
Richard ITf. 


Wie the Earl of Mar was still lingering on the 
hills of Aberdeenshire, his friends at Edinburgh 
were defeated in a scheme, the success of which 
would have been of infinite importance to their 
cause. About eighty persons, chiefly Highlanders, 
and at. the head of whom was Lord Drummond, a 
Catholic, had formed a plan for surprising the 
Castle of Edinburgh. Having gained over four 
soldiers in the garrison by dint of liberal promises, 
this party resolved, on the 9th of September, at 
nine o'clock at night, to scale the rock on which 
the Castle is built, at a place on the north side, 
near the Sally Port, where it is less precipitous 
and Jofty than elsewhere. They had formed lad- 
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ders of a peculiar construction, calculated to ad- 
mit of four men at once, and which, being pulled 
up by one of the corrupted soldiers, were to be 
fastened to a strong stake within the wall. To 
have won Edinburgh Castle at the present juncture, 
would have been next thing to reducing the whole 
kingdom under the power of the Chevalier. In 
this fortress lay nearly all the stores upon which 
the government could calculate for arming their 
friends against the insurgents. It also contained 
an immense sum of money—upwards of a bundred 
thousand pounds, which had been sent down to 
Scotland at the time of the Union, as an equiva- 
lent or compensation for the distress which a full 
participation of the English taxes was expected to 
bring upon the poorer country. The very eclat of 
the thing would have been as good to the Earl of 
Mar as a victory won in a stricken field. He had 
concerted that, when the conspirators got pos- 
session, they should fire three cannon; which, 
being heard in Fife, should be a signal to some 
men there stationed, to light beacons on the tops 
of the hills; which beacons, being continued north- 
ward from hill to ill, should apprise him with 
telegraphic despatch ; so that he could immediate- 
ly follow up the triumph by pushing forward to 
Iedinburgh, and completing the subjugation of 
Scotland. 

This scheme, in every respect so well contrived, 
and calculated to be of such service to the cause 
of the insurgents, is said to have been marred by 
a circumstance almost as trivia] as that which dis- 
arranged the conspiracy of Catiline. One of the 
principal Jacobites concerned, a Mr Arthur, had 
communicated the whole secret to his brother Dr 
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Arthur, a physician in Edinburgh. This Dr Ar- 
thur had only of late become a Jacobite; conse- 
quently, although his brother's object in informing 
him was no doubt to draw him into the scheme, 
he did not contemplate the enterprise with the 
same joyful hope which was felt by the rest. On 
the contrary, during the whole day previous to 
the appointed evening, he felt his mind depressed ; 
nor could he conceal that he was suffering under 
some unusual anxiety. His wife, observing his 
melancholy, importuned him to disclose its cause ; 
and he was at length weak enough to gratify her 
curiosity. She immediately, without his know- 
ledge, despatched an anonymous letter to Sir Adam 
Cockburn of Ormiston, Lord Justice-Clerk, in- 
forming him of the design. Lord Ormiston, than 
whom a more zealous Whig never lived, lost no 
time in sending an express, with the same infor- 
mation, to Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart, the Deputy- 
governor of the Castle. It was ten o’clock at night 
when Mrs Arthur's letter reached the Lord Jus- 
tice-Clerk, and eleven ere his Lordship’s express 
reached the Castle ; but, fortunately for the in- 
terests of the House of Hanover, the conspirators 
were fond, like all good Jacobites, of brandy and 
claret. They had lingered at a tavern till it was 
two hours past the time appointed. Ere they 
reached the bottom of the rock, with their ap- 
paratus, the Deputy-Governor had received the in- 
formation of the Lord Justice-Clerk. Still, per- 
haps, had they been as expeditious as they ought 
to have been, their enterprise might have been suc- 
cessful. Colonel Stuart was cither so well in- 
clined to their scheme, or was so imperfectly in- 
formed by the express, that he fonnd himself only 
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called upon to order his officers to double their 
guards and make diligent rounds ; after which he 
went to bed. Unfortunately, they lingered so 
so Jong that, just as the four sentinels were pulling 
up their ladders, the hour for the change of guard 
arrived, and one Lieutenant Lindsay, leading out 
the fresh sentries from the sally-port, came upon 
them at the very Jast moment when they could 
have been successful. One of the guilty sentinels 
immediately fired his piece, and called to those 
below that the whole plot was ruined; his com- 
panions at the same time let go the ropes. The 
whole assembled band of conspirators instantly 
dispersed, some of them falling down the preci- 
pices in such a way as to be seriously hurt. At that 
moment, a party of the City guard, which the Lord 
Justice-Clerk had urged the Lord Provost to get 
under arms for the purpose, sallied from the West 
Port of the city, and exerted themselves to seize 
the fugitives. They only succeeded in taking four 
persons ; one Captain MacLean, a veteran Cavalier 
who had fought at Killiecranky ; a gentleman of 
the name of Lesly, who had been page to the no- 
tedly Jacobite Dutchess of Gordon ; and Messrs 
Alexander Ramsay and George Boswell, writers 
in Edinburgh. Thus miserably ended an enter- 
prise, which, if executed with promptitude and care, 
equal to the skill with which it was projected, 
might have given a very different turn to the course 
of this little narrative. 

The discovery of this plot gave great alarm to 
the Government, and caused its members to take 
still more serious measures than before for the pre- 
vention of the insurrection. All suspected persons 
were now unscrupulously apprehended. At Edin- 
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burgh, the Earls of Hume, Wigtoun, and Kinnoul, 
Lord Deskford, (son of the Ivarl of Finlater), and 
Messrs Lockhart of Carnwath and Hume of Whit- 
field, were committed prisoners to the Castle. Sir 
Alexander Erskine, Lord Lyon, and Sir Patrick 
Murray of Auchtertyre, who surrendered them- 
selves in terms of the late act, were also put into 
prison. General Whitham, Commander-in-chief of 
his Majesty’s forces in Scotland, was ordered to 
march with all the regular troops that could be 
spared, to form a camp in Stirling Park, so as to 
secure the bridge over the Lorth. Immediately 
after, he was superseded by the Duke of Argyle, 
who was expected, from his superior acquaintance 
with the country, and his immense territorial in- 
fluence, to be a better commander. ‘That officer 
arrived in Scotland about the middle of September, 
and lost no time in putting himself at the head of 
the little army which Whitham had collected. ‘The 
Karl of Sutherland, a nobleman zealously attached 
to the Protestant succession, was, at the same time, 
despatched to the extreme north of Scotland, with 
a commission to raise his vassals, as well as all the 
other clans which might be favourably disposed to 
the Government, and to employ them as a check 
upon the disaffected in that quarter. 

At the first intelligence of the insurrection in 
Scotland, the Court of St James’s bad formed the 
idea that it was only designed as a stratagem to 
draw the King’s forces northward, so as to permit 
the English Jacobites to rise and seize the capital 
and scat of government. ‘They accordingly did not 
send any troops to Scotland ; they rather sent such 
regiments as they had to the disaffected districts in 
the West and South-west of England, where the 
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symptoms of an intended eruption were most vio- 
lent. Thus, the whole army which the Duke of 
Argyle found to command, consisted in four foot 
regiments, or little more than a thousand men, 
with about five hundred dragoons. Orders, how- 
ever, were now issued for reinforcing his Grace 
by the Earl of Stair’s regiment of Scots Grays, and 
two foot-regiments, which lay in the north of Eng- 
land, as well as by a similar force from Ireland ; in 
which kingdom there did not appear the least in- 
tention of disturbing the new government. To in- 
crease the regular forces, a number of loyal burghs 
and noblemen in the south and west of Scotland 
now busied themselves zealously in raising little 
corps of militia. 

In the mean time, the Earl of Mar and his friends 
were by no means inactive. The clan MacIntosh 
was the first to rise. Under the command of Bri- 
gadier MacIntosh of Borlum, uncle to the chief 
(who was a minor), this very brave clan mustered, 
early in September, to the number of five hundred, 
and, marching with banners displayed to Inverness, 
seized that important post, which was without a 
garrison. Leaving a strong party there, the Briga- 
dier soon after marched southwards to join the Earl 
of Mar. About the same time, a party of Mac- 
Leans, MacDonalds, and Camerons, made an at- 
tempt on Fort William, and succeeded so far as to 
take two redoubts or spurs, with a considerable 
number of men in each, though they were obliged 
to abandon the main design for want of cannon. 
In the Lowland districts of Angus and Aberdeen- 
shire, various noblemen and gentlemen were exert- 
ing themselves in favour of the Chevalier. He was 
proclaimed at Aberdeen by the Earl Marischal, at 
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Castle Gordon by the Marquis of Huntly, at 
Brechin by the Earl of Panmure, and at Dundee 
by Mr Graham of Duntroon, brother to the late 
Viscount of Dundee. 

Mar had succeeded in gathering a considerable 
number of men before the middle of September ; 
when he at length thought it necessary to descend 
into Athole. At Moulinearn, a little village near 
the Pass of Killiecranky, he proclaimed the Cheva- 
lier. Here learning that the Earl of Rothes was 
advancing with five hundred of his Fife vassals and 
friends, to seize Perth, he gave ordera to Colonel 
John Hay, brother to the Karl of Kinnoul, to fall 
into that town with a party of two hundred horse 3 
which enterprise Colonel Hay performed with 
promptitude and perfect success, on the 14th of 
September ;* the Earl of Rothes retiring when he 
learned that the place was prepossessed. The 
seizure of Perth gave the insurgents much eclat, 
and laid all Scotland north of the Forth under 
their control. Mar made Colonel Hay governor 
of the town, by commission dated September 18th.? 

In a Jetter which the Karl wrote to Hay on the 
19th (from Moulinearn), he commands that the 
town should be defended with the utmost obsti- 
uacy, in case of the Duke of Argyle advancing 
against it from Stirling. He also orders him to 
tender the oath of allegiance to the people of the 
town, and to make them renounce all subjection to 
any other prince or power than James the Eighth. 
‘“‘ Such as refuse to comply with this,” continues 
the insurgent General, “‘ you are to turn them out 
of the town, and immediately after to order a free 
election of magistrates. by poll.” The Governor is 
also desired, by this letter, to break open all letters 
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which come through Perth, and to appoint a new 
postmaster. ? 

The reason why Mar thus lingered at Moulin- 
earn seems to have been, that he expected to be 
there immediately joined by the Athole clans. In 
a letter to Governor Hay, dated September 20th, 
he complains that almost every body had disap- 
pointed him, so that he was as yet unable to de- 
scend upon the Lowlands. “ ‘They are now 
coming, however,” he says, “ and this week we 
shall be a considerable army, and much superior 
to any which the enemy can bring against us. ” 
He hopes also that the Western clans are by this 
time marching through Argyleshire towards Glas- 
gow, and will soon make the West-country militia 
as little sure to the army at Stirling, as he hopes 
some of their other troops are. 

In a letter of the same date, but written at twelve 
o'clock at night, Mar answers one which Colonel 
Hay had written on the preceding day, and which 
he had just received. The Colonel had informed 
him of a report that the Duke of Argyle was de- 
signing to offer him terms of submission. Mar 
answers, ‘‘ I believe there’s nothing in it; no such 
message has come to me, nor do I believe there 
will. Perhaps, he might have had some instruc- 
tions when he came from London;” [the Duke 
had kissed the King’s hand and left London on the 
9th ;] “ but, now that they know we are actually 
in arms, and our manifesto published, they will 
think, I believe, that any thing of the kind comes 
oo late. If any such message comes to me, it 
ghall be made no secret ; but it is impossible for 
ghy of us now to have such thoughts, and he’s an 
;j|man that would. IJ can answer for one, and | 
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hope for a great many more. What can they of- 
fer us in lew [die] of all that’s dear to mankind, 
which I take to be the case with us. I hope ere 
long we will have another kind of message from 
that Duke and his folks—to ask terms for them- 
selves. This you may tell to all the world, and show 
my name to it.” Surely this strain will remind 
the reader quite as much of the disappointed states- 
man as of the determined general. 

Before the 22d, Mar had sent a party of Ro- 
bertsons, under their chief Alexander Iobertson 
of Struan, to reinforce Colonel Hay. On that 
day, he writes thus: “ You must take care to 
please the Elector of Strowan, as they call him. 
He is an old Colonel; but, as he says himself, under- 
stands not much of the trade. So he'll be ready 
to be advised by Colonel Balfour and Urquhart. 
As for money, I am not so rife of it as I hope to 
be soon; but I have sent some of the little I have 
—fifty guineas, by the bearer.” © 

On coming into Athole, Mar had nearly a thou- 
sand men under his banner. He had, in the first 
place. about five hundred of his own vassals on 
foot. Then there were three hundred well mount- 
ed cavaliers or private gentlemen, in two squadrons, 
one under Lord Drummond, the other under the 
Earl of Linlithgow. Besides these, he had many 
straggling volunteers. He no sooner appeared in 
Athole than he was joined by five hundred High- 
landers, under the Marquis of Tullibardine. In 
the course of a few days, he received so many o- 
ther accessions of force, that on the 20th he was 
calculated to have fifteen hundred foot and a thou- 
sand horse. 

R 
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While at Moulin, he was joined by an adherent 
of somewhat extraordinary character, the veteran 
Karl of Breadalbane. ‘This strange person, who 
had been reserved, through all the difficulties of 
the last seventy years, to stumble at Jength on the 
insurrection of 1715, was among those suspected 
individuals whom the government had thought pro- 
per to summon. To excuse himself from attend- 
ing to the call, he caused a physician from Perth, 
and the minister of his own parish of Kenmore, 
to make out an affidavit, attesting that he was pos- 
sessed by all the ills and infirmities which old age 
is subject to; that he was troubled with coughs, 
rheums, and defluxions ; was possessed by gravel 
and stitches ; had dreadful pains in his back and 
kidneys ; and was altogether so ill that he could 
not be removed to Edinburgh without danger to 
his life. Yet, all the maladies under which he la- 
boured, did not prevent the crafty old Ear] from 
passing down to join the Earl of Mar at Logie- 
rait, on the very day subsequent to the date of that 
aflidavit. 7 

Mar did not march to Perth till the 28th, when, 
it is supposed, his forces amounted very nearly to 
five thousand. On the same day that he entered 
the town, he received letters of the most agreeable 
nature from the Chevalier. They were brought 
to him by the Honourable James Murray (second 
son to the Viscount of Stormont), who had gone 
over to the mock court at Commercy in the pre- 
ceding April, and was now appointed Secretary of 
State for Scotland. This gentleman had landed at 
Dover, passed safe through a country where every 
suspected person was apprehended, spent three 
days amidst his friends at Edinburgh, and finally 
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crossed the Forth in a boat from Newhaven, beare 
ing, all the way, letters of the utmost importance 
to the insurgents, and which, if found upon his 
person, might have caused him to be tried for high 
treason. According to the intelligence conveyed 
by Mr Murray, the Chevalier was on the point of 
sending off no fewer than twelve large ships, full 
of stores, arms, ammunition, and officers, for their 
assistance, and was himeelf determined to follow 
almost immediately. 

In this posture, the insurgent general had a pro- 
digious advantage over his opponent. Argyle had 
come down to Scotland without bringing a single 
regiment with him, or even a piece of artillery. 
He found the city of Edinburgh, and all the well- 
affected gentry of the Low countries, in the utmost 
consternation, regarding the alarming progress made 
by the Highlanders. With fifteen hundred men, 
and no immediate prospect of more, he had been 
obliged to take up his position beneath the walls 
of a fortress, from whence he could not stir a step 
with safety ; and as the Jacobites were threaten- 
ing Glasgow, Dumfries, and other towns on his 
flank and rear, be was in the greatest danger of 
being completely surrounded by enemies. Nor 
could he derive any assistance from his own clan. 
They were kept at home by the fear of having 
their lands destroyed in their absence by the dis- 
affected tribes around them. 

The Earl of Mar, on the other hand, had an 
army of more than double the number, and that 
composed, perhaps, of equally good, if not better 
men. He possessed the whole country from Fife 
to Inverness; in other words, seven or eight coun- 
ties, for the supply of provisions and recruits, and 
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upwards of two hundred miles of sea-shore, for 
the landing of auxiliaries and ammunition from 
abroad. 

It is strange to observe, that, with all this su- 
periority, Mar hesitated to come to an action with 
Argyle. To have done so was evidently his proper 
play. It was not likely, that Argyle’s force would 
ever be smaller than now: his own was already 
more than a match for it. If he could not force 
a passage over the bridge of Stirling, he might 
have crossed the Forth at some ford nearer its 
head, and by that means outflanked the royalist 
general. But it seems to have been Mar’s impres- 
sion, whether the result of timid counsels or real 
inability, that nothing could be done against the 
Duke of Argyle, without an immense superiority 
of men and a complication of stratagems. He 
esteemed it necessary, that, while he advanced in 
front, with an overpowering army, other two ge- 
nerals should assail him in flank and rear, so as to 
put victory out of the question. Al] this was very 
unfortunate ; for, if it was the advantage of any 
party to remain quiet, it surely was that of the 
royalists. Francis Sforza and Louis the Eleventh 
have alike sanctioned the maxim, that, when a 
prince is attacked by a confederacy of his subjects, 
the best policy he can pursue is to avoid a battle, 
and let his enemies waste themselves in disputes 
and idle jealousies. What made it still more par- 
ticularly the interest of the insurgent General to 
fight was, that his men were eager to the last de- 
gree for battle. The Highlander, when once on 
the field, knows no other tactics than to fight. 
At all the councils, the cry of the Northern chiefs 
was invariably for battle. There was danger, if 
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battle was not immediately given them, that they 
would disperse or lose the fire-edge of their spirit. 
Besides, there was a sort of necessity on their 
part for some action of decided brillancy, to strike 
the key-note, as it were, to the English Jacobites. 
Mar believed it necessary, that all men should be 
up before he struck a blow ; but he should have 
struck the blow, that they might be induced to 
rise. 

Yet some of the first movements of the insur- 
gents showed vigour and address. They perform- 
ed, for instance, one very dexterous enterprise a- 
gainst a vessel on the Frith of Forth. The Earl 
of Sutherland, it will be recollected, had gone 
North, to raise the loyalists of the country beyond 
Inverness. About the end of September, a vessel 
was freighted at Leith, with nearly four hundred 
stands of small arms, for the use of the recruits 
who might be raised by this nobleman. After 
standing out to sea, a north-east gale began to 
blow, and compelled the master of the vessel to 
take shelter under the Fife coast, near Burntisland. 
As that was the port to which the vessel belonged, 
and the place where the master usually resided, he 
thought there could be no harm in his going ashore, 
during the continuance of the gale, to see his wife 
and family. Mar learned at Perth the condition 
of the vessel, and the supine conduct of the skip- 
per; and he determined to make a dash at the 
arms which were on board. On the evening of 
the 2d of October, he detached a party of five 
hundred horse, with each an additional man behind 
the rider, under the command of the Master of 
Sinclair. They arrived at Burntisland about mid- 
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night, and immediately, to prevent intelligence of 
their arrival from being sent off to the vessel, pos- 
sessed themselves of all the boatsinthe harbour. At 
the same time, the horse surrounded the town, to 
intercept any messenger who might be sent to alarm 
the adjacent sea-ports. A hundred and twenty select 
men were then sent off in boats to the vessel, which 
they found no difficulty in seizing. ‘They at first 
attempted to bring her into the harbour; but, the 
wind not serving, they were obliged te drop an- 
chor, and land the arms in boats. Carts were im- 
mediately pressed from the country round; and 
before the morning was far advanced, the whole 
booty was on its way to Perth. The Duke of 
Argyle soon learned what had taken place, and 
made an attempt to intercept the retiring insur- 
gents. But the Karl of Mar succeeded in check- 
ing the advance of his Grace's party, by affecting 
a design of advancing with his whole army to 
Alva, for the purpose of coming to an action. The 
consequence was, that the arms were brought safe 
to Perth, where the exploit was hailed no less as 
affording a good supply for the unarmed High- 
Janders, than as partially disabling a powerful 
enemy, who threatened to do much mischief to 
their friends in the North. The whole transaction 
was favourable, in every respect, and in the high- 
est degree, to the insurgents ; for it gave a kind of 
lustre to their arms which they much wanted, and 
filled their opponents with no little alarm. The 
Earl of Mar now found it possible to take under 
his control the whole of the wealthy little sea-port 
towns with which the coast of Fife is so thickly 
studded, and to plant garrisons in Burntisland and 
Falkland. Under favour of this arrangement, a 
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French vessel soon after entered the Firth of Forth 
with stores for the army, and, being chased by the 
English men of war, found refuge in Burntisland 
harbour. 

As the proceedings of the Earl of Mar, subse- 
quent to this period, were influenced considerably 
by the insurrections which were now taking place 
in the south of Scotland and north of England, it 
will be necessary here to advert to these matters. 

The dispersion of the forces over the disaffected 
districts of England had been attended with com- 
plete success in preventing the outburst of a gene- 
ral insurrection. Supplied with an excuse for 
keeping quiet, which seems to have been by no 
means unpalateable to them, the greater part of 
the English Jacobites sunk coolly upon their oars, 
and contented themselves with witnessing the ex- 
ertions of their more fiery compatriots in the North. 
In one county alone, that of Northumberland, where 
a predominancy of Catholicism gave unusual spirit 
to the party, did the expected flame burst out. 
Even there, it seems to have been only in conse- 
quence of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act, that an appearance was made on the field. 
Among those whom the Government resolved to 
apprehend, were Mr Forster, member of parlia- 
ment for the county, and the Earl of Derwent- 
water, a young Catholic nobleman, who, partly 
from religious principle, and partly from the cir- 
cumstance of his being son of one of Charles the 
Second’s natural daughters, was inspired with an 
uncommonly large portion of the Jacobite spirit. 
These two individuals, on learning that a messen- 
ger was come to Durham to seize them, suddenly 
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resolved to take what they conceived the lesser 
peril of appearing in open rebellion. 

By an appointment with their friends, they ren- 
dezvoused at a place called Greenrig, on Thurs- 
day the 6th of October ; when at once they found 
themselves attended by sixty horsemen, chiefly 
gentlemen and their servants. Having consulted 
as to their future movements, they marched, first 
to a place called Plainfield on the river Cocquit, 
and afterwards to Rothbury, a smal] market town, 
where they quartered for the night. 

Next morning, T'riday, October 7th, they pro- 
ceeded to Warkworth, where, on Saturday, they 
were joined by Lord Widdrington, with thirty 
horse. Mr Forster was now constituted their Ge- 
neral, not because he was the man of highest rank 
or greatest influence, nor for any other reason of 
merit, but merely because he was a Protestant ; it 
being judged inexpedient to have a Catholic at 
the head of the enterprise, seemmg that it would 
give countenance to the prejudices of the common 
people against them. On Sunday morning, Mr 
Forster sent Mr Buxton, his chaplain, to the mi- 
nister of the parish, with orders that he should 
pray for King James the Third and Eighth by 
name, and that, in the litany, he should introduce 
the names of Mary, the Queen-mother, and all 
the dutiful branches of the royal family, but omit 
the names of King George and his family. The 
parson more prudently quitted his charge altoge- 
ther, and took refuge in Newcastle; on which Mr 
Buxton took possession of his church, and_per- 
formed service. 

This little party being reinforced, on Monday, by 
forty horse from the Scottish Border, Mr Forster, 
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in disguise, proclaimed the Chevalier, with sound 
of trumpet, and all other formalities which the cir- 
cumstances of the place would admit. He left 
Warkworth on the 14th, and marched to Alnwick, 
where they renewed their proclamation, and re- 
ceived some more friends. Proceeding next to 
Morpeth, they were joined at Felton Bridge by 
seventy additional horse from the Scottish Border, 
so that they now amounted to three hundred. 
They had had, by the way, many offers of service 
from the country people; but were obliged to de- 
cline them, on account of their want of arms. 

It is one of the most remarkable circumstances 
connected with the insurrection of 1715, that, 
while the general proceedings were, to the last 
degree, indecisive and paltry, some particular in- 
dividuals exerted themselves with wonderful ener- 
gy and success. Among other little brillant epi- 
sodes, diverging from the sombre epic of its general 
history, that of the capture of [oly Island, by a 
Newcastle skipper, of the name of Launcelot Er- 
rington, deserves particular notice. The small 
fort of Holy Island was then kept by a party of 
soldiers, who were exchanged once a week from 
the garrison of Berwick. It was of little import- 
ance to the Government ; but the insurgents sup- 
posed it might have been of considerable service 
to them, as affording a station for making signals 
to such ['rench vessels as might be designing for 
their coast with the expected supplies. Accord- 
ingly, Errington, having got a few Jacobite friends 
on board his little vessel, sailed, on the 10th of 
October, to make an attempt upon it. It appears 
that he was in the habit of sailing up to the port, 
with provisions for the supply of the garrison. Of 
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course, his appearance on the present occasion ex- 
cited no suspicion among the soldiers. He was 
admitted, as usual, into the port near the castle ; 
and subsequently, wiile part of the garrison were 
visiting his ship, he was allowed to enter the cas- 
tle itself with his party. He immediately made 
prize of the place, without experiencing the least 
resistance. 

When in full possession, this brave fellow at- 
tempted by signals to apprise the main body of 
the insurgents at Warkworth, of the important 
service he had rendered them, and of the neces- 
sity under which he lay of having some assistance 
sent to him. Unfortunately, they did not perceive 
his signals. Jt was also unfortunate for him that 
the garrison at Berwick had got intelligence of his 
exploit. The very next day, a party of thirty 
soldiers and fifty volunteers was despatched from 
that place, to win back the fort. They approach- 
ed the island, by the sands, when the tide was at 
ebb ; and, as Errington was at once destitute of 
arms for resisting them, and of provisions for hold- 
ing out a siege, he was instantly overpowered. 
In attempting to make his escape, he was imped- 
ed by a shot in the thigh, and, being then seized, 
was carried prisoner to Berwick. It is pleasant, 
however, to record, that he subsequently contrived 
to escape. 

Mr Forster’s little army, in the meantime, ex- 
perienced a dreadful disappointment in failing to 
procure possession of Newcastle, which they had 
looked forward to as one of the principal points 
on which the success of their enterprise would de- 
pend. Newcastle was then a walled town, and 
capable of being put into a state of complete de- 
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fence in a few days. Many of its inhabitants were 
Jacobites. One of the chief coal-proprietors in the 
neighbourhood, Sir Wilham Blacket, was supposed 
to be warmly inclined that way; and as he was known 
to have great influence among the keelmen, or 
coal-workers, who formed, by numbers, the most 
powerful class of its inhabitants, the insurgents en- 
tertained strong hopes of not only obtaining the 
town, but making it a grand stronghold for their 
party. There was, however, an immense propor- 
tion of well-affected citizens, who, uniting with the 
dissenters, contrived, in a very brief space of time, 
to muster seven hundred volunteers for the defence 
of the town. ‘The gateways, at the same time, 
were all walled up with stone and lime, except 
one, which was planted with cannon. And, on 
the 9th of October, the place was put out of dan- 
ger, by a reinforcement of regular troops. 

When disappointed of Newcastle, the insurgents 
retired to Hexham, which was an advantageous 
post, in so far as it permitted them to keep up a 
communication with their friends in Lancashire. 
They had, a few days before, despatched a mes- 
senger to the Earl of Mar, informing him of their 
proceedings, and entreating him to send them a 
body of foot, of which kind of force they stood 
much in need. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


EXPEDITION OF BRIGADIER MACINTOSH. 


Borlum and his men’s coming. 
Jacobite Song. 


Ir has been already mentioned, that the Earl of 
Mar thought a complication of stratagems neces- 
sary for the destruction of the insignificant force 
which opposed him at Stirling Bridge. He thought 
it necessary, that the Duke of Argyle should be 
enclosed in what he calls, in one of his letters, “ a 
hose-net,’’ ere any hope could be entertained of 
putting him down. Under this impression, he had 
already despatched a large party under Major-ge- 
neral Gordon, with orders first to garrison Inverary, 
for the purpose of keeping the Campbell’s at home, 
and then to descend upon the Western counties, 
that he might circumvent the royal army. He 
also entertained a wish that the Jacobites of the 
South of Scotland, who, he heard, were now rising 
under Lords Kenmure, Carnwath, and Wintoun, 
should co-operate with Gordon in this manceuvre. 
As if even that were not enough, he now thought 
proper to send a party of two thousand five hund- 
red men across the Frith of Forth, to act against 
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the Duke from the East, as Gordon and Kenmure 
were to do from the West and South. Ultimate- 
ly, this last party joined the English insurgents ; 
but, at first, it was designed for the service men- 
tioned. 

And bere occurs by far the finest point in the 
whole history of the insurrection of 1715. 

Mar fortunately selected, for the command of 
this party, the Brigadier MacIntosh, who has been 
already mentioned as the first clan-leader who 
raised his men in 1715. After securing his cap- 
ture of Inverness, Old Borlum, as he was called 
from his age and his estate, had come down to join 
the Earl of Mar at Perth, where be arrived on the 
oth of October, with nearly five huadred men. 
IIe was an officer of great experience, had served 
much in foreign wars, and possessed the entire con- 
fidence of his clansmen. FHlis men, too, were de- 
cidedly the best appointed and the best disciplined 
of all the Highland corps. Mar, of course, valued 
his accession very highly. He had just, at this 
juncture, formed the scheme of sending a detach- 
ment across the l'rith of Forth: it was obvious to 
him that, of all his ofhcers, Borlum was the most 
eligible for the command of the party. He there- 
fure, at once, conferred the command upon him. 

A body of two thousand five hundred picked 
men, including the MacIntoshes, and comprising 
the greater part of the regiments of the Earls of 
Mar and Strathmore, of Lord Nairn, Lord Charles 
Murray, and Drummond of Logie-Drummond, 
was selected for this expedition. It was despatch- 
ed from Perth on the 7th or 8th of October, pro- 
tected, on its way through Fife, by a body of horse, 
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under Sir John Areskine of Alva, and the Master 

of Sinclair. Only two thousand of these men were, 
in reality, designed to cross the Forth. The other 
five hundred were designed to act as a stalking- 
horse to divert the attention of the enemy. ‘The 
main body took the most secret ways, along the 
centre and eastern division of Fife; but the smaller 
corps went, with ostentatious publicity, directly to 
Burntisland, as if they had been designed to cross 
at that place. The consequence was, that three 
English men-of-war, which lay in the Frith, came 
up to Burntisland, and lay to, for the purpose of 
intercepting them as they should come over. The 
more effectually to fix the commanders of these 
vessels in their mistake, the Burntisland party made 
an apparent attempt to take boat at that place, 
and, erecting a battery on the shore, began to fire 
cannon, as if for the purpose of protecting their 
embarkment. While the attention of the enemy 
was thus completely engaged, Brigadier MacIntosh 
was quietly putting his two thousand men on board 
other boats at Crail, Pittenweem, and Ely, ports 
twenty miles eastward, and out of sight of the 
ships. Next morning, the first object which the 
English seamen discovered, was his fleet of boats, 
already half-way across the estuary. They im- 
mediately raised their anchors, and attempted to 
give chase; but, by a chance which Borlum had 
well calculated, both wind and tide were against 
them, and they could only send off their boats in 
pursuit. 

Forty of the insurgents were thus captured in 
one boat, and taken to Leith, where they were 
put into prison. A few other boats, containing 
two or three hundred men, were driven upon the 
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Isle of May; but the remainder, to the amount of 
fully sixteen hundred, got safe ashore at Gullan, 
Aberlady, and North Berwick. When the friends 
of Government learned that day what had taken 
place, they did not know whether to be most as- 
tonished at the daring and address displayed in 
the enterprise, or alarmed at the consequences 
with which it threatened them. 

The first idea formed on the subject at Edin- 
burgh was, that MacIntosh designed to attack 
the city, which was at this time quite unprepared 
fora siege. The provost, an exceedingly loyal 
man, immediately sent an express to the Duke of 
Argyle, entreating a small reinforcement to his 
civic militia. Strenuous measures were at the 
same time taken to barricade the gates, furbish 
up old cannon, and put heart into peaceably-in- 
clined citizens. The very ministers appeared in 
arms. MacIntosh, who had previously entertain- 
ed no design against Edinburgh, was tempted by 
the reports of its consternation to march against 
it. Such a proceeding was not authorized by his 
commission, and indeed Mar afterwards publicly 
stigmatized his doing so as “an unlucky mistake.” 
But the opportunity and the prize were together 
so very tempting, that we can scarcely wonder at 
a soldier of Borlum’s character having yielded to 
It. 

He stopped at Haddington but one night, to 
proclaim the Chevalier, and refresh his men. Next 
morning, Friday, October 14th, he pushed rapidly 
towards the capital. Arriving in the evening at 
Jock’s Lodge, within a mile of the city, he halted, 
to receive intelligence ; when, being informed that 
the citizens had armed themselves in great num- 
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bers, and were confident in the expectation of im- 
mediate relief from the Duke of Argyle, he judged 
it expedient to wait a little, till he should be in- 
formed by his friends in the town how he should 
proceed. Turning off towards Leith, he entered 
that town late at night, and, throwing open the 
jail, took again under his charge the forty men 
who had been captured on the Firth by the boats 
of the Iinglsh men-of-war. Then crossing over 
to North Leith, he took up his abode for the night 
in a citadel, which had been built there by Oliver 
Cromwell, and afterwards partially dismantled. 

This fortification was still entire, so far as the 
ramparts, ditch, and other external defences were 
concerned. It also contained a number of small 
houses, which were used as bathing-quarters by 
the citizens of Edinburgh. It was chiefly defi- 
cient in the important requisite of gates. To make 
up, as well as time and circumstances would per- 
mit, for that want, MacIntosh formed barricades 
of old carts and other lumber, which he mixed up 
with stones. At the same time taking eight pieces 
of cannon from some vessels in the harbour, he 
planted two at the draw-bridge, and other six at 
various places around the wall. lor provision, he 
had procured a considerable quantity of meal, 
flesh, brandy, and other articles, chiefly from the 
customhouse, which he rifled in passing. He 
was thus ready at an early hour next morning to 
stand the siege which he learned the Duke of 
Argyle was about to lay to his stronghold. 

The Duke of Argyle arrived with his party at 
ten oclock of the preceding night. On the morn- 
ing of Saturday the 14th, the horse militia of the 
surrounding country having joined him, besides 
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the city guard and volunteers, he found himself 
attended by a force of considerably above a thou- 
sand men. In marching, however, to Leith, he 
did not increase this force. Short as the way was, 
it was long enough to give the volunteers time to 
ponder all the risks of their undertaking. Not at 
all pleased with the prospect which was before 
them, a great proportion silently slipped out of 
the ranks, and returned to their own homes. On 
coming with the remainder before the citadel, 
Argyle sent a messenger to summon the High- 
Janders to surrender, threatening that if they oblig- 
ed him to use force, he would give them no quarter. 

The Laird of Kynnachin, (a small estate in 
Athole), appeared on the walls to answer the 
summons. As to surrendering, he said, they did 
not understand the word, nor, he hoped, ever 
would. With regard to quarter, they were de- 
termined, in case of being engaged, neither to give 
nor to take any. Finally, if his Grace was pre- 
pared to give an assault, they were equally pre- 

ared to receive it. 

The Duke of Argyle was in reality in no con- 
dition to attack the insurgents. He had not a 
single cannon to reply to those which they were 
already making play among his horses’ feet; and 
he calculated that, before he could advance upon 
their barricades, they must be able to discharge 
five rounds, and destroy a great portion of his 
army. He took a deliberate walk round the cita- 
del, and surveyed it both on the land and the sea 
side. But in no way could he devise a mode of 
assailing it without great bloodshed, and but little 
chance of success. Under this emergency, it is 
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remarkable that his volunteers were far louder in 
their outcry for an attack, than the regular portion 
of his army. These gentlemen, to all appearance, 
could scarcely be persuaded to remain on their 
ground, but seemed ready every moment to rush 
forward against what thev called the enemies of 
their civil and religious freedom. When told, 
however, that it was their privilege, as volunteers, 
to advance before the regular forces, and thus try 
their fortune first, they manifested, even by the 
allowance of an historian of their own complexion, 
a wonderfully ready disposition to approve of the 
Duke’s proposals, to defer the enterprise till next 
day. 

The Duke having accordingly retired, Borlum 
began to reflect seriously on his situation. He 
was, in the first place, acting against his orders, so 
that the least misfortune was likely to ruin him. 
Second, he had now become certain, from the re- 
ports of friends, that, situated as Edinburgh was, 
he had but a slender chance of taking it. It was 
his own chance, more immediately, to be reduced 
by the artillery which the Duke of Argyle was 
preparing to bring against him. Every thing con- 
sidered, he judged it his most prudent course to 
resume the route from which he had diverged, by 
returning to East Lothian, and from thence prose- 
cuting his intended march into the south of Scot- 
land. 

When he had formed this resolution, he sent an 
express across the Firth in a boat, to acquaint the 
Karl of Mar with his advance to Edinburgh, and 
his intention of again retiring. As the boat left 
the shore, he caused a shot to be fired after it, for 
the purpose of deceiving the crews of the ncigh- 
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bouring men-of-war, who, consequently, think- 
ing that it belonged to their friends, made no at- 
tempt to prevent it. This was at seven o'clock, 
while there was still daylight. At nine, when the 
night was completely set in, MacIntosh led his men 
quietly out of the fort, and, stealing along the vacant 
beach towards the east, passed the head of the pier, 
with the water reaching only to the knees of his 
troops. His march was completely unobserved ; 
for, in 1715, the people were chiefly retired to 
rest at nine o'clock ; and no spies had been plant- 
ed in that unsuspected quarter. Continuing his 
march eastward, he reached Musselburgh before 
midnight. There an unfortunate accident took 
place. Some mounted gentlemen at the end of 
Musselburgh having fired upon the advancing High- 
landers, they adopted the idea that all whom they 
met on horseback were enemies. Soon after, a 
gentleman who had joined them that day on horse- 
back, Alexander Malloch of Mutrieshill, * happen- 
ed to ride amongst the ranks of the retreating 
mountaineers ; when, being challenged in (saelic, 
and unable to answer in the same language, he was 
instantly shot by his own friends. ‘The Brigadier 
was extremely sorry for what had taken place; but 
he was unable even to testify the common respect 
of a friend by burying the deceased. He had on- 
ly time to possess himself of the money found up- 
on the corpse—about sixty guineas—and then 
leave it to the enemy. 

Karly on Sunday the 16th, the Highlanders had 
taken up a strong position in Seton House, the 
seat of their friend the Earl of Wintoun, where a 
very strong garden-wall served them almost as wel 
for a fort as the citadel they had just left. From 
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this place they sent out parties, which soon brought 
in a great quantity of provisions, without experi- 
encing the slightest risk. Here they were also 
joined this day by a small parcel of their friends, 
who, having crossed the Frith a little further to 
the east, had not landed so soon, and were not 
able to overtake them till now. 

Maclntosh at the same time received intelli- 
gence of the proceedings of the party which had 
been forced upon the Isle of May with the Earl 
of Strathmore. At first, when they had still rea- 
son to expect an attack from the crews of the men 
of war, this gallant little band had endeavoured 
to intrench themselves on the island, resolved, it 
appears, to hold out to the very last. Their com- 
mander, a young nobleman of singular bravery, and 
romantically attached to the cause in which he had 
embarked, thus addressed his troops in the appre- 
hension of an assault :—‘* Gentlemen, ” said he, 
“* we are embarked in a cause which should be 
dear to every Scotsman; a cause promising no less 
than to free us from the English bondage into 
which the enemies of our country have betrayed 
us. I hope you will exert yourselves on this oc- 
casion. lor my own part, I sball make my sin- 
cerity visible, by exposing my person where the 
greatest danger offers itself, thinking it my glory 
to die in this cause.” Animated by this speech, 
the whole party, gentlemen and privates, gave 
their parole of honour to stand by his lordship to 
the last drop of their blood. But their resolution 
was fortunately not put to the test; an opportu- 
nity being soon after found of getting back to Fife, 
from whence they speedily rejoined the Earl of 
Mar at his head-quarters. ? 
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The Duke of Argyle, who, on Saturday after- 
noon, had made preparations to besiege the High- 
landers at Leith, no sooner learned that they had 
vone to Seton House, than he resolved to put 
the same measures in force against them there. 
Mar, however, had by this time made a move- 
ment, which put such an attempt out of his power. 
Learning at once that MacIntosh had advanced to 
Edinburgh, and that Argyle had left Stirling with 
troops to succour the city, the insurgent General 
thought it necessary to make a feint march upon 
the royalist camp, for the purpose of producing a 
diversion in favour of his detachment. The news 
of his having left Perth to attack Stirling, reached 
Argyle during the night betwixt Sunday and Mon- 
day, accompanied by the most pressing entreaties 
from his lieutenant, General Whitham, that he 
would immediately return with the forces he had 
taken away. He accordingly quitted Edinburgh 
on Monday about noon, not ouly abandoning his 
design of assailing the insurgents at Seton, but 
leaving the city almost as much exposed as ever 
to their attack. 

By going back to Stirling at the time he did, 
the Duke may be said to have just saved his dis- 
tance. That evening, at four o'clock, Mar had 
arrived at Dunblane (six miles north of the royalist 
camp) with four thousand of his troops, as many 
more remaining at Auchterarder, a few miles be- 
hind. Had not the army been reinforced that 
night by the arrival of the Duke and his party, 
Mar might easily have forced the bridge next 
morning, and overrun the South of Scotland. 

The Jacobite army was now increased to the 
prodigious number of about ten thousand, the Mar- 
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quis of Huntly having lately acceded with up- 
wards of two thousand adherents. The forces 
Were, as may easily be supposed, of a very mot~ 
ley appearance. There were country gentlemen 
from Angus and Aberdeenshire, riding on stout 
horses, with sword and pistol, each dressed in his 
best laced attire, and each attended by serving- 
men, also armed, and also on horseback. ‘Then 
there were Highland gentlemen in the more pic- 
turesque garb of their country, with obeisant re- 
tinues of clansmen on foot. The mass of the ar- 
my was composed of Lowland peasants, with arms 
slung over their plain gray clothes, and of moun- 
taineers, almost naked, or at least wearing little 
more than one shirt-like garment. Two squadrons 
of cavalry, which Huntly had brought with him, 
excited, under the name of light-horse, the derision 
of friends and foes ; being composed of stout bul- 
ky Highlandmen, mounted on little horses, each 
with his petit blue bonnet on his head, a long rusty 
musket slung athwart his back, and not one pos- 
sessed of boots or pistols, those articles 80 requi- 
site to the idea of a trooper. On arriving at Dun- 
blane, this puissant body of cavalry took two hours 
to dismount ; and it is the opinion of one who ob- 
served them, * that, if attacked by an enemy, they 
would have been as long before they were in rea- 
diness to receive him. 

On discovering that Argyle had returned to 
Stirling, Mar found it necessary to march back to 
Perth; for which movement he himself apologizes 
by saying, that the country around Dunblane was 
so much ravaged by the enemy, as to be unfit to 
support him, and that he could not well leave the 
North-country exposed to the vengeance of the 
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Earl of Sutherland, or till the Earl of Seaforth, 
Lochiel, and other chiefs, had joined him with the 
numerous bands which they had promised him. 
In retiring, however, he detached a party of two 
hundred foot, and a hundred horse, to lay the 
town of Dunfermline under contribution. This 
party proceeded by Castle Campbell, and lodged 
in a small village by the way. The Duke of 
Argyle, hearing of their movement, sent off a party 
of horse, under the command of Colonel Cathcart, 
to protect the town. At five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when the too confident insurgents were all 
sleeping in their beds, Cathcart’s soldiers entered 
the village, without being discovered. Some gen- 
tlemen, who heard the noise, ran out to the street, 
and were immediately taken; the rest, under the 
impression that the whole of the Duke’s army was 
upon them, did not dare to stir from the houses, 
but permitted themselves to be seized without re- 
sistance. ‘Thus, some very important adherents 
were lost to the Earl of Mar; as Mr Gordon of 
Craig, Mr Hamilton of Gibstown in Strathbogie, 
Mr Murray, brother to the Laird of Abercairney, 
Mr Hay, son of Hay of Parbroath, and Mr Patrick 
Gordon, eldest son of the Laird of Abertour. 
Trifling as the transaction was, it is perhaps worthy 
of the particular attention of the reader, as show- 
ing very conspicuously, what is above all things 
remarkable in the history of these domestic wars, 
that both parties had alike the active courage ne- 
cessary to make an attack, but were greviously 
deficient in the passive fortitude necessary for sus- 
taining an assault, and also of that promptitude of 
mind which is required for suggesting a proper 
course of conduct, after the plans of the enemy 
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are developed. To laya plot against the foe, and 
even to execute it with skill, seems to be a simple 
and a common matter with soldiers who are re- 
cently drawn from civil life; but to form what 
may be called the repartee to such an attack, is 
evidently as rare a power in troops of that kind, 
as the faculty of pertinent reply is remarked to be 
in ordinary conversation. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier MacIntosh remained in 
Seton House, expecting every hour to be bom- 
barded by the Duke of Argyle. Had he learned 
during the course of Monday, or even early on 
Tuesday, that the Duke had returned to Stirling, 
it is probable he would have made another attempt 
upon Edinburgh. But he seems to have been 
kept in ignorance of this fact, by a band of volun- 
teer gentlemen, who, under the command of Lords 
Rothes and Torphichen, and assisted by a troop 
of Argyle’s dragoons, patroled betwixt Seton and 
the capital, occasionally marching up and bravado- 
ing him within a mile of his place of strength. On 
Tuesday, ere any intelligence of the real condition 
of Edinburgh had yet reached him, a boat landed 
at the adjacent little harbour of Portseton, bring- 
ing him an answer to the message which he had 
despatched to the Earl of Mar from the Leith 
citadel. By this letter, he was commanded to 
proceed without further delay towards the Bor- 
ders, and there form a junction with the gentle- 
men of the North of England and South of Scot- 
land, who, according to Mar’s intelligence, were 
then rising in great strength, although they had 
requested him to send them a supply of foot, to 
complete the appearance of an army. 

MacIntosh accordingly set out next morning, 
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with his whole strength, directing his march 
through the lonely wastes of Lammermoor. In 
passing by Hermandston House, he could scarcely 
be prevailed upon to spare it from fire, on account 
of an offence which its proprietor, Doctor Sinclair, 
had lately committed against his party. 

arly in October, the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
Lord Lieutenant of Haddingtonshire, had given 
particular injunctions to his deputy-lieutenants to 
enforce the laws against Papists and suspected 
persons, by binding them over to keep the peace, 
and seizing their horses and arms. This order 
was strictly in terms of existing acts of Parlia- 
ment, and moreover, was sanctioned by a late 
command from his Majesty. Yet it was evident, 
even to the generation of loyalists which lived in 
1715, that a law putting so much arbitrary power 
into the hands of one set of country gentlemen 
against another, would require to be acted upon 
with great discretion. 

In the case under notice, it seems to have been 
abused as a means of venting feelings of private 
pique and revenge. On the very day when the 
deputy-lieutenants of Haddingtonshire received 
their charge from Lord Tweeddale, two of them, 
Dr Sinclair of Hermandston, and Mr Hepburn of 
Humbie, formed the resolutiom of going next 
morning, under cover of it, and assailing a gentle- 
man of their neighbourhood, Mir Hepburn of Keith, 
against whom they had a grudge. At the time 
they had appointed for the execution of thisscheme, 
Dr Sinclair appeare-d at the rendezvous with a 
number of armed attendants; when, not finding 
his associate arrrved, he proceeded forward. to 

oe: 
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Keith by himself. As he went, he enjoined his 
party that, in case of finding resistance, they should 
not fire till first the Laird of Keith should fire at 
them ; and, on coming near the house, he repeated 
these orders. Mr Hepburn of Keith, being in- 
formed that a party was at his gate commanded 
by Sinclair, at once understood the object of his 
visit, but called for a sight of the Doctor’s orders. 
Sinclair immediately sent forward a servant, who, 
finding no admittance at the gate, offered the Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale’s commission to Mr Hepburn 
ut the dining-room window. The fiery Jacobite 
openly scouted at the commission, crying, ‘“ God 
damn the Marquis and the Doctor both!” But 
the servant, thinking that, upon consulting with his 
friends within, he might agree to terms of submis- 
sion, continued standing near the gate, that he might 
carry back a message to his master. Hepburn en- 
tertained no such intention. Animated by feelings 
exactly correspondent with those of Dr Sinclair, 
he had resolved to go out and encounter his as- 
suilants. Staying only till he and his friends had 
mounted their horses, he sallied suddenly from the 
gate, fired a pistol at the servant, which wounded 
him in two ditferent places, and then, advancing 
to Dr Sinclair, who stood near the outer gate, 
struck him a severe blow upon the bead with his 
sword. His daughters, who remained within the 
house, were heard, at this moment, calling to one 
another that they should see fine sport ; the party 
rage of the time having entered even the breasts 
of the gentler part of creation. But the sport 
which they saw was such aa to call forth very dil- 
ferent feelings. Sinclair's men returned the as- 
sault of old Keith, by firing a volley, which laid 
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his younger son dead upon the ground. The dis- 
tracted father, with his remaining son and friends, 
immediately broke away, and joined the troops of 
Mr Forster in the north of England. 

Young Hepburn was the first man killed in the 
insurrectionary war of 1715, and his death excit- 
ed the unbounded indignation of the Jacobites 
throughout the kingdom. The first impulse of 
Brigadier MacIntosh, on passing near the house 
of the gentleman blamed for the slaughter, was 
to burn it. He was only dissuaded from doing so 
at the intercession of Mr Miller of Mugdrum and 
Mr Menzies of Woodend, who represented to him, 
that raising fire at this place would be but the sig- 
nal for a thousand other such acts of violence to 
both parties throughout the kingdom. As a less 
dangerous infliction, Lord Nairn caused his High- 
landers to plunder the house of every thing which 
was of the least value, or which they could con- 
veniently carry. 

On the march of the preceding day, some of the 
troops had straggled or deserted; and General 
Wightman, whom the Duke of Argyle had left to 
conduct the defences of Edinburgh, coming close 
up behind the march of the retiring host, captur- 
ed these men, and carried them prisoners to Edin- 
burgh. It should also be mentioned, that about 
forty of the Highlanders, who had been left in the 
fort at Leith, (too much intoxicated with the bran- 
dy they had procured in the customhouse to march 
with their companions), were seized and treated in 
a similar manner. About ten more, who had fal- 
Jen behind, on the march to Seton, were appre- 
hended by the volunteer corps. All these men 
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were kept in durance till the end of the war, and 
then liberated. 

MacIntosh, with fourteen hundred men, conti- 
nued his march next day to Dunse, where he pro- 
claimed the Chevalier, and collected the public re- 
venues. On the morning of Saturday the 22d, 
he advanced to meet the English insurgents at 
Kelso, which was the point of rendezvous pre- 
viously fixed upon. 

A party of loyal volunteers had here assembled 
seme time before, under the command of Sir Wil- 
liam Bennet of Grubbet, the early friend of the 
poet Thomson, and himself a literary man of some 
local eminence. But, on learning that the terrible 
Brigadier was coming their way, the whole band 
evacuated the town with the utmost precipitation, 
the gentlemen retiring to Edinburgh, and the com- 
mon people quietly resuming their civil occupa- 
tions. 

The English insurgents were the first to reach 
the town, which they did early in Saturday after- 
noon. Learning there that the Highlanders were 
within a few miles of the place, the Scottish ca- 
valry would not be contented with waiting upon 
them, but marched out to Ednam Bridge, and sa- 
luted them with expressions of compliment suit- 
able to their high merit, conducting them after- 
wards to town in a sort of triumph, while the bag- 
pipes played their most vociferous pibrochs. The 
two bodies thus united, amounted in all to four- 
teen hundred foot and six hundred horse, a third 
of the latter division being servants. It should be 
mentioned, that the South-country Jacobites raised 
by Kenmure, Wintoun, and Carnwath, were in- 
cluded in this computation, they having joined Mr 
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Forster in England, some time before the resolu- 
tion to march to Kelso was adopted. 

The succeeding day was spent in appropriate 
religious exercises, without the least admixture of 
secular or military business. The troops were or- 
dered out in the morning by Viscount Kenmure, 
who commanded when in Scotland; and, at the 
proper hour, they were marched to attend service 
in the magnificent abbey of David the First, then 
reduced to the condition of a Presbyterian parish 
church. The congregation was composed of Ca- 
tholics, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians ; but, as 
there were no ministers to be had, except of the 
second of these denominations, the English mode 
of service was necessarily made to serve for all. 
Mr Buxton, who has been already mentioned, read 
prayers ; after which Mr Patten, chaplain to Mr 
lorster, preached a sermon from Deuteronomy, 
xxi. 17, “ The right of the first-born is his.” In 
the afternoon, an old Scottish Episcopalian clergy- 
man of the name of Irvine, who acted as chap- 
lain to the Earl of Carnwath, delivered a discourse, 
full of serious exhortations to his hearers to be 
steady in the cause of their legitimate sovereign ; 
which discourse, by his own information to Mr 
Forster, he had preached, nearly thirty years be- 
fore, to Lord Dundee and his army in the High- 
lands. It was remarked by a person present, that 
the Highlanders, on this occasion, behaved with 
the utmost decency while in church, uttering the 
responses according to the rubric with a degree of 
readiness, and also of solemn feeling, which might 
have ashamed many who pretended to higher in- 
telligence and better breeding. 

r2 
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Next day, Monday, October 24th, the whole 
army was drawn up in the churchyard, and thence 
marched to the market-cross, with colours flying, 
drums beating, and bagpipes playing. At the cross 
the whole were formed into a circle, in the centre 
of which stood the chiefs and officers. Silence 
being then enjoined, and a trumpet sounded, Mr 
Seton of Barnes, claimant of the vacant earldom 
of Dunfermline, read out the proclamation of King 
James the Eighth. After that was concluded, he 
read the Karl of Mar’s Manifesto, (as printed in 
the third section of this narrative); at the end of 
which, the people shouted, ““ No Union! No Malt- 
tax! No Salt-tax!” and the insurgents subsequent- 
ly dispersed peaceably to their quarters. 

hey remained in Kelso three days, during 
which they seized some pieces of cannon which Sir 
William Bennet had brought from Hume Castle ; 
cannon which, in former times had been employed 
on the walls of that ancient fortress, to annoy the 
English armies in their incursions into Scotland. 
At Kelso, as at Dunse and other places, MacIn- 
tosh appropriated all the public revenues to the 
use of the army. His Highlanders were, in ge- 
neral, civil to the country people; but they plun- 
dered the houses of several loyal gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, in particular the mansions of Sir 
John Pringle of Stitchel, and Mr Baillie of Jervis- 
wood. ‘They destroyed all the corn they could 
find upon the estates of these gentlemen, and, 
among other things, carried away a prodigious load 
Ax pewter dishes, to be melted down into bullets. + 
‘Where were now two plans for the further con- 
duot,of the army. One was to march directly in- 
to England, and give battle to General Carpenter, 
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who, they learned, was coming towards them from 
Newcastle, with about nine hundred regular, but 
very raw troops. This was advocated chiefly by 
the English portion of the army. Jhe second 
scheme was to follow out the design with which 
Mar had sent the Highlanders across the Forth, 
by proceeding directly upon Stirling, to break up 
the Duke of Argyle’s camp, or at Jeast to make a 
detour by the west, reduce the towns of Dumfries 
and Glasgow, join the insurgent clans of the West 
Highlands, and then attack the King’s army. — Ei- 
ther scheme was good. By beating General Carpen- 
ter, which they were almost sure to do from the 
paucity: rawness, and fatigue of his troops, they 
would have given their cause the lustre of a vic- 
tory, and drawn many accessions to their force. By 
breaking up the Duke of Argyle’s camp, which 
they were almost as sure to do, especially if acted 
up to by a co-operative movement on the part of 
the Earl of Mar, they would have removed what 
had hitherto been the only bar to the progress of 
the Chevalier’s arms, and given him at least the 
undisputed possession of Scotland. : 
Unfortunately, the two various portions of the 
army split irreconcileably upon these two projects ; 
so that their Generals found it impossible to adopt 
either course. As a sort of equivocal measure, it 
was determined to march along the Border to- 
wards the south-west, thus neither offending the 
Highlanders by an advance upon England, nor the 
English by a direct march into Scotland. They 
decamped from Kelso, on Thursday the 27th of 
October, taking the high road to Jedburgh. The 
movement was an unfortunate one ; for Carpenter, 
next day falling into their track from the neigh- 
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bourhood of Yetholm, where he had cantoned all 
night, immediately gave them the appearance of a 
fugitive army. Nor can it be concealed, that they 
really did feel strangely alarmed at the idea of 
fighting the wretched handful of troops which was 
thus pursuing them. 

The reader will perhaps find some difficulty in 
believing the anecdote upon which this assertion 
is made. In marching to Jedburgh, the horse, it 
must be observed, did not go with the foot ; they 
marched on a-head at their own pace, without ap- 
parently thinking that the pedestrians required their 
protection : and, accordingly, they arrived at Jed- 
burgh in one body, while their humbler companions 
were still two miles behind. ‘The infantry thus 
exposed, were suddenly alarmed by the appearance 
of a body of their own men on the uplands to the 
right; mistaking which for the army of General 
Carpenter, although he was expected to advance 
from a directly opposite quarter, they sent an ex- 
press forward to the horse, requesting them to 
come to their assistance. The message was deli- 
vered to Lord Kenmure, Brigadier MacIntosh, 
and other principal officers, as they were standing 
together upon the High Street of Jedburgh ; but, 
being uttered in haste and not very coherently, it 
was mistaken by a gentleman present for an an- 
nouncement that the Highlanders were attacked 
by Lord Lumley, who had lately raised a body of 
light horse in Northumberland, and got a commis- 
sion to pursue and endeavour to suppress the in- 
surgents. Accordingly, this person, whose im- 
agination at once supplied him with the whole 
facts of a most alarming case, galloped away 
through the streets, crying aloud to all the parties 
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he met, ‘“‘ Mount, gentlemen, mount! Mount for 
God’s sake ! Lumley is upon the foot, cutting them 
in pe !” An announcement so terrible, acting 
upon the minds of men previously excited by va- 
rious apprebensions, and who could not correct 
their surmises by the least certain intelligence, pro- 
duced, it may be supposed, no little consternation. 
Some of those who stood beside the general, tore 
off the white cockades from their hats, to make 
themselves appear guiltless in the eyes of those by 
whom they expected to be immediately taken. 
Others sought places of concealment throughout 
the town. ‘The greater part eventually mounted 
their horses and marched out to join the foot; but 
yet so strong was the impression that they were 
devoted to destruction, that many of even this 
more resolute band were observed weeping like 
children. 

It may be remarked, in palliation of this con- 
duct, that men should not be judged from their be- 
haviour under too trying circumstances. It would 
seem to be absolutely necessary, or to be no more 
than fair play to soldiers of any kind, that their 
commanders should be perfectly confident in their 
intelligence of the disposition and numbers of the 
enemy, and that there should be a complete gene- 
ral assurance throughout the army of a resolution 
to support each other. The same men who be- 
haved in so cowardly a manner at Jedburgh, after- 
wards, when better assured of each other, acted 
with creditable resolution at Preston. 

The insurgents remained at Jedburgh two days, 
during which a subsidy of oatmeal was raised 
among the inhabitants. It being soon found that 
they were nearer England than General Carpenter, 
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and might get the start of him in marching into 
that country, a proposal was agitated in council to 
strike over the hills into North Tynedale ; whgch 
scheme seemed so feasable in the eyes of the Eng- 
lish cavaliers, that they took it upon them to dis- 
patch a person thither, 4 to provide quarters for the 
army. But, the Highlanders being still resolute 
in their aversion to such a movement, they were 
eventually obliged to march towards Hawick, a 
town ten miles farther to the south-west, along the 
Scottish side of the Border. 

Here the disputes between the Low-countrymen 
and Highlanders became almost an open rupture. 
Brigadier MacIntosh had been all along an ad- 
vocate for fighting General Carpenter. At Jed- 
burgh, when requested to persuade his men to 
march into England, he had struck his pike into 
the ground, and told the Northumbrian gentry that 
he would not stir a step himself, nor permit his 
men to stir either, till he had fought the enemy. 
He was sure, he said, to beat the Carpenter ; but, 
if he was to be defeated, he would rather be de- 
feated in his own country, where he could make a 
much better shift with his bad fortune than in 
England.’ His men, now probably inspired with the 
Same sentiment, came to a halt on Hawick Murr, 
and avowed their steady resolution to march no 
farther in their present route. The English horse, 
exasperated at their perverseness, threatened to sur- 
round them, and force them to march. But they cock- 
ed their pistols, and deliberately told their associates, 
that if they were to be made a sacrifice, they were 
determined it should be in their own country. 
After many high words, they at Jength agreed to 
keep by the English insurgents so Jong as they re- 
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mained in Scotland, but swore, if any movement 
was made towards England, they would immedi- 
ately leave them. 

On Sunday, the 30th of October, the whole 
army marched from Hawick to Langholm, appa- 
rently under a resolution to attack Dumfries, which 
the Scots represented to the English as likely to 
be an excellent rallying point for their friends, and 
as a capital port for receiving supplies both from 
abroad and from the Earl of Mar; the sea on the 
west side of the island being far freer of English 
war-vessels than the German Ocean. On their 
reaching Langholm, a gentleman who had lingered 
behind for intelligence, came up to acquaint them 
that he had that morning seen Carpenter's troops 
enter Jedburgh, and that they were so extremely 
jaded as to seem almost incapable of resistance. 
Yet, on the Viscount Kenmure representing this 
to a council of war, it was not found possible to 
come to any resolution to take advantage of it. 
The tamer measure of falling upon Dumfries was 
the utmost which the Scots could get the English 
to consent to. 

Early in the morning of the 31st of October, a 
party of four hundred horse was sent forward to 
keep Dumfries in check till the main body should 
march up to attack it; and this body proceeded all 
the way to Blacket-ridge, while the remainder were 
just preparing to quit Langholm. They were met 
at Blacket-ridge by an express from their friends 
at Dumfries, informing them of an immense body 
of volunteers who had assembled in the town for 
its protection, and beseeching them not to try their 
teeth on so obdurate a morsel. © As they Jost no 
time in sending back this intelligence to the gene- 
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ral, it was communicated to the main body of the 
army on a muir three miles west of Langholm, 
whither they had proceeded on their march to 
Dumfries. Immediately, the former dissension 
arose between the English and Scots; the first 
alleging that, since they could have no hopes of 
Dumfries, they should now determine for England, 
and the Highlanders as obstinately holding to their 
original design of co-operating with the Earl of 
Mar. A halt was called, and, the case being de- 
liberated upon by all the officers, except the Earl 
of Wintoun and Brigadier MacIntosh, who were 
at some distance, it was resolved that they should 
invade the west of England, provided only they 
could obtain the consent of the two officers not 
present, who had always hitherto taken the lead in 
opposing such a measure. A gentleman was in- 
stantly despatched, to ascertain if Wintoun and 
MacIntosh would agree to their project. He 
found the Brigadier in the middle of the river 
Esk, in the act of stopping about three hundred of 
his men, who, already aware of the design of tak- 
ing them into England, had commenced a retreat 
towards the Highlands. Borlum was now _ less 
indisposed to the counsels of the English than 
formerly. On the gentleman delivering his mes- 
sage, he cried, “ Why the Devil not into England, 
where there is both meat, men, and money ?” It 
would appear that this veteran, who, with all his 
military merit, was loudly accused of a mean de- 
sire of personal profit from his enterprise, had 
been gained over by the prospects held out to 
him by the English gentlemen, of the excellent 
quarters he would have in the land of the Southron. 
He accordingly exerted himself on the present oc- 
casion to prevail upon his men to obev the wishes 
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of the council. In the end, he succeeded with by. 
far the greater part; but yet there were about five 
hundred, who, resisting all his arguments, marched 
off to the North, with their arms ; being, they said, 
more willing to trust to the mercy of their country- 
men, than to hazard the invasion of a country, 
where, in the event of a defeat, they would be cut 
in pieces or sold as slaves. It is probable that the 
fears of the Highlanders, on this score, arose chiefly 
from a recollection of the cruel fate awarded to 
their fathers, by the English Republic, after their 
defeat at Worcester. 

The Ear] of Wintoun was also so decidedly ad- 
verse to the plan now adopted, that he went a 
considerable way towards the north, with a small 
party over which he had influence. Being over- 
taken by the emissary of the council, and entreat- 
ed to accede to their wishes, he stood for some 
time pensive and silent, apparently pondering the 
various chances of the two measures presented to 
his choice. At length, he broke out with an ex- 
clamation, which was certainly characteristic of his 
romantic and somewhat extravagant mind. * It 
shall never,” he said, ‘ be said in history, to after 
generations, that the Earl of Wintoun deserted 
King James's interest and his country’s good. ” 
Then, taking himself by the two ears, he added, 
“ You, or any man, shall have liberty to cut these 
out of my head, if we do not all repent it.” It 
was afterwards remarked by all sorts of men, as a 
very strane thing, that this nobleman, the sanity 
of whose understanding lay under strong suspi- 
cions, had a far clearer view of what should, and 
what should not have been done on the present 
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occasion, than any of his numerous compeers, men 
who could in general acquit themselves a great 
deal more like men‘of this world than he. 

It remains only to be told at this place, that the 
whole army, exclusive of the five hundred High- 
Janders who seceded, entered England that night, 
borne up by the expectation of copious reinforce- 
ments in the western counties through which they 
designed to march. The retiring Highlanders were 
almost all seized by the country people about the 
head of Clydesdale, and committed to prison. 
When General Carpenter learned at Jedburgh that 
the insurgents were gone into England, he made a 
hasty march over the hills into Northumberland, 
and, throwing himself upon Newcastle, prepared 
to defend that town against the attack which he 
now expected they would make upon it. They, 
however, did not make the least inclination to the 
east side of the island. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE BATTLE OF SHERIFFMUIR. 


There’s some say that we wan, 
Some say that they wan, 
And some say that nane wan ava, man ; 
There’s but ae thing, I’m sure, 
That, at Shirramuir, 
A battle there was, that I saw, man. 
And we ran, and they ran, 
And they ran, and we ran, 
And we ran, and they ran awa, man. 
Jacobite Song. 


Ir is necessary, before prosecuting the adventures 
of the English party any further, to bring up the 
history of the army under the Earl of Mar to the 
same point. 

Mar, for many reasons which to him appeared 
onerous, was still lingering at Perth. He had at 
length (about the 20th of October) been honour- 
ed by a commission of lieutenancy from the Che- 
valier. For some weeks he exerted himeelf with 
great vigour to lay the country under contribution ; 
an assessment of twenty shillings on every hun- 
dred pounds of Scots valued rent being imposed 
upon all landed proprietors who attended his 
standard, while a tax of double that amount was 
enforced on those who did not do so; and the 
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penalty of non-payment was military execution. 
With the money thus raised, and the sums which 
he received occasionally from France, he maintain- 
tained his troops at the allowance of three-pence 
a day to each man, with three loaves, or a quan- 
tity of oatmeal equivalent. * 

One of his chief reasons for making so long a 
delay at Perth, was his expectation of a co-opera- 
tive attack being immediately made upon the south 
coast of England, by the Duke of Ormond or the 
Duke of’ Berwick ; for that such an expedition 
was prepared, he had been repeatedly assured by 
his friends abroad. A miserable attempt at an 
invasion was really made by the Duke of Ormond ; 
but, on landing near Plymouth, he found the Eng- 
lish Jacobites so paralyzed by the vigorous mea- 
sures of the government, that he could procure no 
countenance: he could not get so much as a night's 
lodging, in a country where he had expected to 
assume the command of an army. To avoid the 
observation of the local authorities, he was ob- 
liged to return immediately to France. He after- 
wards renewed his attempt, with some troops; 
but, fortunately perhaps for himself, was driven 
back on the French coast by a storm. 

It seems to have been one of the grand errors of 
the leading Jacobites in 1715, that they depended 
too much upon supplies and corresponding operations 
from France, and too little upon the vigour of the 
native troops. The assistance which the Chevalier 
had prepared for them was no doubt immense ; 
and perhaps the English cavaliers were not to be 
brought out by any other means. But the hope 
of conquering Britain by such uncertain and de- 
tached efforts, was, after all, little better than to seek 
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to reduce a fortress by shooting arrows at the loop- 
holes. Partly by the exertions of the English fleet, 
partly by the interferences of the British consuls 
at different ports, and partly by the storms inci- 
dental to the season, a very small portion of these 
supplies ever reached their destination. What did 
arrive was not enough to compensate the tenth 
part of the injury done to the cause by delay. It 
is every thing but certain, on the other hand, 
that, if a vigorous dash had been made at the seat 
of government, by the home forces collected in 
the beginning of October—had a course been 
taken somewhat similar to what was afterwards 
pursued in 1745, the event, considering the con- 
dition of the country, could scarcely have failed 
to be favourable to the insurgents. 

To have done so would have required a com- 
mander like the Viscount of Dundee, or the Duke 
of Berwick, or Prince Charles Stuart ; and such 
a commander was not John Earl of Mar. This 
general seems to have always been more inclined 
to hope for better opportunities, than to take ad- 
vantage of the present. 

There were still two districts in Scotland, from 
which he expected considerable accessions of men. 
In what is called the North Highlands—a district 
comprehending the large counties of Ross and 
Sutherland—the Earl of Seaforth was exerting his 
great seignorial influence to ratse the mhabitants. 
It was at first believed that this nobleman would 
bring seven thousand men to Perth. He was on- 
ly, indeed, prevented from doing so, by the Eart 
of Sutherland, who, putting himself at the head 
of the Rosses, the Monroes, and other Whig 
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tribes, threatened to destroy the country of Sea-. 
forth’s men, whenever their backs should be turn- 
ed. On this account, the number brought from 
the North Highlands was much smaller than what 
was originally expected, and, what was perhaps a 
still greater evil, they were a good while later in 
reaching the camp. 

The other district from which the Earl expect- 
ed great assistance was the West [ighlands ; which 
comprises Argyleshire and the western part of In- 
verness-shire. ‘rom the former of these counties, 
Mar expected to draw the MacLeans, the Mac- 
Neils, the MacDougals, the Appin Stuarts, and 
the Jacobite portion of the Campbells ; from In- 
verness-shire, he expected to have the Camerons 
of Lochiel, and the MacDonalds of Keppoch, 
Clanranald, and Glengarry. Here, however, as in 
the North Highlands, the disaffected were apt to 
be kept at home by the threats of the loyal. The 
Duke of Argyle had caused a large parcel of his 
retainers to make up a garrison in his house of 
Inverary, for the purpose of checking the Ca- 
valier clans on their march ; and it was scarcely 
to be hoped that any would leave the country till 
that annoyance was extirpated. In the same way, 
Fort William was a grievous restraint upon the 
Camerons and MacDonalds. At the beginning of 
the campaign, Mar had expressed a wish to these 
clans, that they should destroy the garrison of Fort 
William as they passed to his camp. They made 
the attempt, as already mentioned, but without suc- 
cess. He afterwards urged them to come, without 
troubling themselves any more about that obdurate 
stronghold ; but, like the soldier in the well-known 
proverbial story, they were now obliged to con- 
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fess, somewhat awkwardly, that it would not let 
them. 

In the end, some of these obstacles were in a 
great measure got over, though not tll much valu- 
able time was lost. Lord Seaforth, leaving two 
thousand of his men to face the Ear] of Suther- 
land, marched to Perth with three thousand foot, 
and six hundred horse, about the beginning of 
November. Nearly about the same time, General 
Gordon, who had gone to protect the western 
clans in their rising, retired from a feint attack on 
Inverary, drawing with him a considerable portion 
of the forces formerly kept in check by that fort- 
ress, and by Fort William. Gordon's first desti- 
nation, as already mentioned, was to unite the 
large body under his command, to the clans of 
the West Highlands, and thence to invade the 
Lowlands by Glasgow, while Mar himself should 
make a contemporaneous inroad by Stirling Bridge. 
But the Generalissimo had now determined upon 
having the whole of the troops associated under his 
own immediate command, and had given orders to 
Gordon to march towards Deoune in Menteith, so 
as to make a lateral junction with the main body, 
as it was proceeding upon Stirling. 

It was during the first week of November that 
Mar formed this resolution. His army being now 
increased to upwards of ten thousand men, while 
that of the Duke of Argyle numbered little above 
three thousand, he at Jength became confident of 
his ability to force the Pass. His scheme was, by 
detaching three different bodies of a thousand each, 
to different places in the neighbourhood of Stir- 
ling, to amuse Argyle and the Castle, while he 
himself, with the main body of his troops, shoul 
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pass at a ford a little way further up the stream. 
The march was settled, at a council of war held 
on the 9th, to take place next day. 

Whatever Mar’s own secret feelings might be 
during the seven weeks he spent in Perth, it would 
appear that he had used every art to keep up the 
hopes of his men. He had given the utmost pub- 
licity to the reports which daily reached him, of 
the intentions of the Chevalier’s friends abroad and 
in England. By means of a printing-press which 
he procured from Aberdeen, and which was wrought 
by Robert Freebairn of Edinburgh, (the friend of 
Ruddiman,) he circulated vast quantities of high- 
sounding paragraphs, which were eagerly believed 
by his friends, while they were laughed at by the 
rest of the world. To show how ignorant he was 
of the real state of affairs south of the Forth, he 
tells Mr Forster, in a letter dated October 21st, 
that he had had no certain intelligence of any thing 
that had been done for the last eight days. Among 
other expedients, he tried the force of religion. 
He had with him a number of non-jurant Episco- 
pal clergy, who were constantly holding forth to 
the troops, on the grand subject of their duties te 
‘* King James the Eighth.” Some of the texts 
which Mar selected for the eloquence of these 
men, may be instanced as indicative of the spirit 
he wished to excite. One was the eleventh verse 
of the fifty-first chapter of Isaiah :—“ Therefore, 
the redeemed of the Lord shall return, and come 
with singing unto Zion; and everlasting joy shall 
be upon their head: they shall obtain gladness and 
joy; and sorrow and mourning shall flee away.” 
Another was the eleventh verse of the fifty-first 
chapter of Jeremiah :—“ Make bright the arrows ; 
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gather the shields: the Lord hath raised up the 
spirit of the kings of the Medes: for his device 
is against Babylon, to destroy it; because it is the 
vengeance of the Lord, the vengeance of his tem- 
ple.” [A Presbyterian clergyman, being informed 
by a Jacobite lady of these two texts, answered 
that, if the puissant Karl was prejudiced in favour of 
eleventh verses, he would suggest to him, the ele- 
venth verse of the seventeenth chapter of Revela- 
tions :—‘* And the beast that was, and is not, 
evenrhe is the eighth, and is of the seven, and go- 
eth into perdition ;’—which, being a pun upon the 
title of the pretending sovereign and his father, 
may be considered a tolerable piece of Whiggish 
wit.] ‘The last text which Mar chose for a ser- 
mon before the battle, was the twenty-second verse 
of the twenty-second chapter of Joshua:—‘“ The 
Lord God of gods, the Lord God of gods, he 
knoweth, and Israel he shall know, if it be in re- 
bellion, or if in transgression against the Lord, 
save us not this day.” ” 

The army left Perth on the morning of Thurs- 
day the 10th of November, carrying with it the 
whole of its baggage, and provision for twelve 
days. A garrison was left in the town, under the 
command of Colonel Balfour, and there were still 
about three thousand men scattered in parties up 
and down Fife. On the night of the 10th, the 
greater part of the army was quartered at and a- 
bout Auchbterarder, where the Earl of Mar held 
a grand review. [ere General Gordon joined him 
with the Western clans. Early in the morning of 
Saturday the 12th, the army marched forward ta 
the Roman Camp at Ardoch, about five miles from 
Dunblane, which, in its turn, is six from Stir- 
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ling. There the Earl of Mar commanded that 
the main body of the forces should remain on pa- 
rade, while three thousand of the clans, supported 
by the Fife squadron and the squadrons of the 
Marquis of Huntly, should be led forward by Ge- 
neral Gordon, Brigadier Ogilvy, and the Master 
of Sinclair, to take possession of Dunblane. The 
main body was to be in readiness to follow, on 
hearing three guns fired. He himself then made 
a detour to Drummond Castle, to hold a conference 
with the Earl of Breadalbane. 

When the Duke of Argyle learned that Mar had 
quitted Perth with baggage and provisions, he at 
once apprehended, that a serious attempt was to 
be made upon the important pass he had so long 
defended. Some weeks before, even when he had 
not half the number of men, such a motion on the 
part of the enemy would have been less alarming 
than now. The river, which then formed his 
principal means of defence, was at present be- 
ginning to freeze; consequently, his post being 
deprived of its peculiar advantage, he was com- 
pelled to adopt the resolution of fighting with the 
insurgents. His army, by recent accessions from 
Ireland, now amounted to exactly three thousand 
three hundred men, of whom twelve hundred were 
cavalry ; a force only about a third of that com- 
manded by Mar. Yet, inferior as he thus was in 
strength, Argyle expressed no hesitation to give 
battle to his enemy. 

He had early intelligence of the scheme which 
Mar had formed of approaching the Forth in four 
detachments; and, as he saw it would be impos- 
sible to resist all at once, he determined upon the 
decisive step of advancing to the north side of the 
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river, and meeting the insurgents on level ground. 
He had this grand additional reason for doing so, 
that, on such a field of battle, he would have a 
better opportunity than on any other, of giving full 
play to his horse, in which department of force lay 
his chief strength. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the very day 
when the Earl of Mar advanced from Auchterar- 
der, he quitted the parks of Stirling, and marched 
forward to Dunblane. He took possession of that 
town ; but, not choosing to permit his men to quar- 
ter in it for fear of surprise, he caused them to bi- 
vouack for the night on the heights, about two 
miles to the north-east, above the house of Kip- 
penross. Before permitting them to rest, he drew 
them up in the exact order which he intended they 
should assume next day before the enemy. Ofh- 
cers and men were then ordered to lie down, each 
in his proper place upon the ground, and each with 
his arms ready beside him. No tent was allowed 
to be pitched by either officer or private sentinel, 
under the severest penalties, although the air was 
sharpened by a very keen frost. He himself took 
up his abode in a sheep-cote, near the bottom of 
hill to the right, where he sat upon a bunch of 
straw all night. Before the morning, he caused a 
distribution of ammunition to be made among the 
men, increasing the twenty-four rounds of shot 
which they previously had to thirty. 3 

General Gordon had not marched far on the 
way to Dunblane, as commanded by the Earl of 
Mar, when he learned that the town was prepos- 
sessed by the Duke. Not having an order to fight, 
he was obliged to halt, till he should inform the 
Commander-in-chief of what had happened. Mar, 
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who had returned from Drummond Castle before 
Gordon's express arrived, immediately sent orders 
that be should remain where he was till the rest of 
the army came up. The three guns being then 
fired, the main body was once more formed, and 
put into motion. It joined the advanced party on 
the way to Kinbuck. The whole army having 
then marched a little way further, a halt was called 
at a place called the Bridge of Kinbuck, where, 
like the troops of the Duke of Argyle, they were 
ordered to he down on the bare ground for the 
night, without tent or covering of any kind. The 
Bridge of Kinbuck is about four miles from Dun- 
blane, and somewhat Jess from the place where the 
royal army was posted. 

The space which now lay betwixt the hostile 
armies was occupied by the Sheriffmuir, a waste 
so called from its having formerly been the ren- 
dezvous for the militia of the sheriffdom of Men- 
teith. It is so uneven a piece of ground, that it 
almost deserves to be called a bill; only, it does 
not rise into any very distinct prominences. ‘To- 
wards the east, it Joins the swell of the Ochil Hills; 
on the west, it descends to the brink of the river 
Allan, near which it is skirted by the high road 
from Perth to Stirling. The Duke of Argyle had 
determined, before quitting Stirling, to meet the 
enemy, if possible, on this spot, which seemed fa- 
vourable to the evolutions of his cavalry. 

On the morning of Sunday, the 13th [of No- 
vember |, both armies were roused and under arms 
a little after break of day. The Earl of Mar form- 
ed his army on the ground east from the road to 
Dunblane, having the broad swelling expanse of 
the Sheriffmuir before him. His first line was com- 
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posed of ten battalions of foot, chiefly Highland- 
ers, under the charge of the Captain of Clanranald, 
the chieftain of Glengarry, the Laird of Glen- 
bucket, Brigadier Ogilvy, Sir John MacLean, and 
the two brothers of Sir Donald MacDonald of 
Sleat, but commanded in chief by General Gor- 
don. His second line, reckoned from right to left, 
comprehended three battalions of the Earl of Sea- 
forth’s foot, two battalions of the Marquis of Hunt- 
ly’s, and the single battalions of the Karl of Pan- 
mure, the Marquis of Tullibardine, the Viscount of 
Strathallan, Drummond of Logie-Almond, and 
Robertson of Struan. The extremities of both 
lines were protected by horse; the Perthshire 
squadron on the left of the first line, and the An- 
gus squadron on the left of the second; while, on 
the right of the first line were two squadrons be- 
longing to the Marquis of Huntly, and one called 
the Stirling squadron, which was composed entire- 
ly of gentlemen, and which bore the royal stand- 
ard, called “ the Restoration ;” two squadrons, 
under the Earl Marischal, being placed on the 
right of the second Jine. Besides this main body, 
which may be stated from good authority to have 
numbered eight thousand, there was a corps de re- 
serve of about eight hundred, which was ordered 
to remain at a considerable distance behind. 

The Duke of Argyle, almost at the same time, 
was employed in rousing and marshalling his men 
near Kippenross. ‘The order of his troops, as ar- 
ranged the night before, was as follows. His first 
line of foot, under the command of General Wight- 
man, was composed of six battalions, all old troops, 
but not numbering above eighteen hundred men. 
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To the right of that body, he had his‘three best 
squadrons of dragoons ; namely, Evans’, the Scots 
Greys, and the Earl of Stair’s: these were under 
his own command. To the left, there were other 
three squadrons of dragoons, Carpenter's, Kerr's, 
and a squadron of Stair’s, under the command of 
General Whitham. His Grace’s second line was 
very small, consisting of only two battalions of 
foot, with a squadron of dragoons to support each 
extremity. A troop of volunteer noblemen and 
gentlemen, about sixty in number, stood behind 
Evans’ dragoons in the right wing. 

Before ordering a march, Argyle judged it ex- 
pedient to make a personal survey of the motions 
and apparent strength of the enemy. He there- 
fore rode forward, with his principal officers, to 
the top of a little hill above Dunblane, where he 
hed placed his advanced guard. From that point 
he could easily perceive the dark cloud-like masses 
of the clans, as they wheeled into order at the dis- 
tance of about two miles. At first, their advanc- 
ed guards were pointed in the direction of the 
highway to Dunblane, as if they designed to march 
thither ; but by and by he observed a large body 
move up the face of the moor towards his right, 
as if to take his army in flank. Judging this troop 
to be the principal body of the clans—for their 
right wing was entirely concealed from his view 
by a rising ground—he at once came to the con- 
clusion that they wished to gain the ascent of the 
hill, in order to descend in their usual impetuous 
manner upon the right wing of his army. There 
was an immense morass in that quarter, which 
might have protected him from such an attack ; 
but it had been frozen over during the night, in 
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such a way as to afford a footing even for horse. 
He therefore found himself obliged to make some 
alteration in his designs. 

He, in the first place, demanded the advice of 
his ofhcers. Pointing out to them the movement 
of the insurgents, he asked if they thought he 
might resist them in his present position, as well 
as on a piece of ground where he could meet 
them more directly in front. They in general 
thought it would be better to meet the insurgents 
on the high grounds, face to face; but most of 
them were of opinion, that the troops could scarce- 
ly be brought forward, and formed anew, in time 
to receive them with perfect coolness. So com- 
pletely, however, was he convinced of the proprie- 
ty of advancing, that he determined to hazard this 
smaller danger. * 

Returning then at full gallop to the bivouack of 
his troops, he caused the drums to beat the Gene- 
ral, which was a signal for them to start into fight- 
ing order. This was about eleven o'clock. 

Before the Earl of Mar had completed the for- 
mation of his army near the Bridge of Kinbuck, 
he observed the party of observation standing on 
the hill above Dunblane. Judging from that cir- 
cumstance that a battle was intended, he called a 
council of war in the front of his troops, to de- 
termine whether they should fight the Duke o1 
not. He first addressed them in a speech, paint: 
ing the wrongs of their sovereign and country 
and congratulating them that it was at length iu 
their power to revenge the injuries of both in ope 
battle ; after which he asked, if they thought 1 
expedient, under their present circumstances, © 
come to an action with the enemy. It was carr 
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ed, almost by acclamation, that they should do so. 
Huntly alone raised any decided objections to en- 
gaging; and some lower voices were heard to 
counsel a return to Perth, and a postponement of 
active warfare till next spring. But every nega- 
tive voice was drowned in a general shout of, 
“ Fight, fight;” and, without waiting to make a 
regular resolution on the subject, the greater part 
galloped off to their different posts. ° 

The Earl of Mar then sent the Earl of Maris- 
chal forward, with one of his own squadrons of 
cavalry, and Sir Donald MacDonald's battalion of 
foot, to reconnoitre the party which they observed 
on the top of the lull. Immediately alter, having 
caused the army to break into four columns, he 
led them up the ascent towards the morass east of 
Sheriffmuir. It was at this moment that the Duke 
of Argyle retired to bring forward his men. 

It appears that the Duke was right in calculat- 
ing that his men might be formed anew upon the 
height of Sheritimuir, before the advance of the 
enemy. But his men misarranged his calculations, 
by taking longer time than they ought to have 
done to get into motion. It was almost twelve, 
an hour after his Grace's return from the hill, ere 
they had begun to move. He thus found it im- 
possible, on arriving at the top of the hill, to re- 
form the lines with proper deliberation ; a difficul- 
ty to which the want of a sufhcient number of 
general ofhcers, as well as want a time, contri- 
buted. 

The right wing alone (which he iad under his 
own immediate command) was properly formed at 
the moment when the insurgent army came for- 
ward. Lord Marischal having sent back intelli- 
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gence that he saw that body arranged on the 
southern summit of the hill, the Earl of Mar or- 
dered his men to march with increased speed up 
the ascent, and to get again into lines as quickly 
as possible. They had done so a good while be- 
fore the main body and left wing of the royalist 
army, which the Duke had trailed obliquely be- 
hind the rest, came upon their ground. It was 
also found at last, that the two armies, not having 
seen each other in marching up the different sides 
of the hill, were not rightly opposed. The right 
wings of both greatly out-flanked the correspond- 
ing portions of the enemy. 

The Earl of Mar, who had placed himself at 
the head of the clans, and thus stood opposite to 
the left wing of Argyle’s army, quickly perceived 
the disadvantage at which he might take the ene- 
my on this point; and accordingly, having only 
waited to order a corresponding attack in other 
quarters, he pulled off his hat, waved it with a 
huzza, and advanced towards the battalions which 
were awkwardly forming opposite to him. 

The action, however, was commenced by a fire 
which the left wing of the insurgents poured with 
great effect upon the corps commanded by the | 
Duke. Their second salvee, which they gave at 
pistol-shot distance, was still more effective than 
their first. It was given with a simultaneousness, 
and at the same time an accuracy of aim, which 
the most experienced officers under Argyle allow- 
ed they had never seen surpassed in any regular 
troops. The squadron of General Evans was ob- 
served to reel a little under this destructive fire. 
On the other hand, the insurgents were not ob- 
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served to be in the least discomposed by the mus- 
ketry which the British regiments immediately be- 
gan to open up in their turn. 

But it was not by passive courage of this kind, 
that the battle of Sheriffmuir was to be either lost 
or won. The Duke, afraid of being out-flanked 
by the cavalry of the enemy, quickly determined 
upon making a charge with his own cavalry. Ac- 
cordingly, commanding Colonel Catheart to lead 
a powerful squadron circuitously throuzh the fro- 
zen morass, and to strike in upon the flank of 
Mar’s left wing, he watched the favourable mo- 
ment, and, at once attacking that part of the hos- 
tile army in front and side, beat it back a consider- 
able way at the point of the sword, and confound- 
ed the two lines of which it consisted. 

The weight of the attack chiefly fell upon the 
Perthshire and Angus cavalier gentry; men in- 
spired with a high zeal in the cause, and who 
knew they had to maintain the reputation of gen- 
tlemen. The task which the Duke had under- 
taken, was therefore by no means an easy one. 
That the insurgent squadrons receded at all, was 
only because their small country horses were un- 
able to bear up against the weight of the animals 
which came against them. Every inch they gave 
back had first been well disputed. At ten diffe- 
rent places, where they thought they had an ad- 
vantage of ground, they attempted to make a 
counter-charge in their turn. The retreat of three 
miles occupied as many hours; and if the Duke 
at length succeeded in his object, it was only by 
having played off his superior weight with inces- 
sant exertion, and many repeated assaults. 

There was one thing particularly worthy of re- 
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mark in this Parthian contest. Many of the ofb- 
cers on the various sides were acquainted with 
each other ; many had sat together in the senate 
of their country ; many had caroused together at 
good men’s feasts ; and some were even related. 
It may therefore be supposed that the feeling ot 
the hour was not, as it might have been under 
other circumstances, one of uncompromising hos- 
tility. On the contrary, the band which raised 
the sword or pistol against the bodies of the foe, 
would in many cases have been more willingly 
extended to give the grasp of friendship. The 
Duke himself offered quarter to all he recognised, 
and was even seen, on one occasion, to parry three 
strokes which one of his dragoons had aimed at a 
wounded gentleman. On seeing his troopers dash 
in upon a great huddled band of Lowland foot, 
whom they cut down almost without resistance, 
he could not help exclaiming, with the national 
feeling for a moment predominating over the poli- 
tical, and every other, ‘‘ Oh, spare the poor Blue- 

bonnets ! ” 

At length, after an obstinate though very con- 
fused fight of two or three hours, he succeeded in 
driving the enemy over the river Allan, about 
three miles from the field of battle. In the mean 
time, the fate of his left wing had been very dif- 
ferent. 

The fight, as already mentioned, had there com- 
menced before the royalist regiments were com- 
pletely formed or brought up to their ground. The 
clans, at the command of the Ear] of Mar, opened 
up a fire, which served to increase the irregularity 
and embarrassment of the wheeling corps opposed 
tothem. Nevertheless, the royalists found a mo- 
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ment to reply with a volley of musketry, by which 
the Captain of Clanranald was mortally wounded. 
This was Allan Muidartach, famed in the High- 
lands to this day for maintaining the character of 
a chief with almost princely state, and for an al- 
most Ossianic degree of heroism. He was led off 
the field, uttering expressions of encouragement 
to his men, and wishing success to the glorious 
cause they were engaged in.° ‘They were damp- 
ed for a moment by seeing the man whom, of all 
their ofhcers, they most revered, thus taken from 
them ; and perhaps the circumstance might have 
had a fatal effect on the whole band, if the royal 
infantry had then been able to charge them with 
the bayonet. Jl ortunately, the Chieftain of Glen- 
garry, head of the clan which stood to the right of 
the Clanranald, contrived to turn the incident to 
advantage. Starting from the ranks, and throw- 
ing his bonnet into the air, this spirited High- 
lander exclaimed, in his native language, “ Re- 
verge! Revenge! Revenge to-day, and mourning 
to-morrow !" an appeal which no one could re- 
sist. ‘They instantly started forward to attack the 
wavering bands of the enemy, swayed aside their 
bayonets with the target, and, striking deep into 
the ranks, soon spread death and terror in all di- 
rections. The three regiments chiefly involved in 
this assault, at once retired. Falling back upon 
the squadrons of horse behind, they communicated 
to them their own confusion. Within the space 
of seven minutes, the whole of this division of the 
royal army was in full retreat. The horse which 
had stcod upon their left under General Whitham, 
only remained. to make a feeble charge upon some 
advancing squadrons of the enemy’s cavalry, be- 
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fore they also retired ; being impressed, according 
to their commander's report, with an idea that the 
right wing was beat as well as their own; which 
false notion, the convexity of the hill, and the in- 
tervention of the enemy, prevented them from ha- 
ing disproved. 

There was now presented the strange spectacle 
of two armies, in each of which the right wing was 
successful, and the left the reverse: the clans, 
under the Earl of Mar, were now winning exactly 
the same partial victory, which Argyle has been 
described as having won at the other extremity of 
the Jong-extended battle. His Lordship pursued 
the retreating regiments for half an hour, killing 
great numbers, and taking many more prisoners. 
At length, when he had driven them to Corntown, 
a little village near Stirling, he received intelli- 
gence of the disaster which had befallen his left 
wing, and found it necessary to return to the field 
of battle. Having thrown his men into something 
like order, he marched back to the top of what is 
called the Stony Hill of Kippendavie, where he 
took up his position, with the intention of waiting 
till he should receive an account of his left wing. 

By this time three foot regiments, which origi- 
nally formed the right of the Duke of Argyle’s 
first line, and which were not attacked by the 
Highlanders, had marched northward to support 
his Grace’s squadrons. If the clans had imme- 
diately gone in pursuit of that body, it might have 
easily been cut off. Unfortunately, the Earl of 
Mar, in his ignorance of the circumstances which 
bad taken place on his left, did not well know 
what todo. ITearing that some strange ambus- 
cade was laid for his destruction, he remained on 
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the top of the hill till towards the evening; when 
at length the Duke of Argyle made his appear- 
ance on the high road by the bottom of the hill, 
along which he seemed to be passing back to 
Dunblane. The royalist troops, even those com- 
manded by General Wightman, were now much 
exhausted. They were also less than a half of the 
numbers which still clustered around Mar. Of 
course, he might have easily finished his victory 
by descending upon them. Instead of making any 
such attempt, however, he quietly waited till they 
had all deliberately swept round the bottom of the 
hill, and entered Dunblane ; a mistake which Ge- 
neral Wightman acknowledges, in his despatch to 
St James’s, to have been the very salvation of the 
royal army. A Highlander, stung with indigna- 
tion at the inactivity of his General, could not 
help exclaiming at that moment, “ Oh, for an hour 
of Dundee!” his mind being probably employed 
in conceiving the very different line of conduct 
which the hero of Killiecranky would have follow- 
ed under such circumstances. 

The Duke of Argyle was afterwards almost as 
much blamed as Mar for his conduct at Sheriffmuir. 
It was said of him, that he was a better Christian 
than a General, for he did not let his left hand 
know what his right was doing. But he should 
be held exculpated from this accusation. He had 
in reality made an attempt to inform his left wing 
of the success of his right; but the aide-du-camp 
had fallen in passing along the lines, being in- 
volved probably in the sanguinary charge of the 
Highlanders. It may be asked, why he attached 
himself exclusively to one division of his army, 
and why he conceived it necessary to enter per- 
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sonally into the contest. But those who make 
such demands should recollect, that the manage- 
ment of armies was not then reduced to such a 
system of concert and unity as now, and also that 
in a partisan warfare of this kind, his Grace might 
think it necessary to follow the custom of the 
country by heading the charge. He has also been 
blamed for pushing the enemy too far, when 
there was so much need for his exertions else- 
where. But it is represented in his favour, that, 
if he had slackened the pursuit of the insurgents 
for minute, they would have returned upon 
him with increased confidence, and he would have 
had the whole of his work to do over again. It 
was not till he had fairly beat them over the Allan, 
drowned a great number in the stream, and caused 
most of the Highlanders to run away in perfect 
despair, that he found it possible to recruit the ve- 
hemence of the pursuit. So soon as he had achiev- 
ed all this, and was informed of the disaster of his 
left wing, he did every thing that he could do un- 
der the circumstances, to remedy the misfortune of 
the day. He immediately dressed his own fatigued 
troops, joined them in the fashion of a little army 
with General Wightman’s foot, and then returned 
with caution, but, at the same time, with unim- 
paired resolution, to reconnoitre what yet remained 
of the enemy. Somebody happened to observe to 
him, on march, that he greatly feared they had not 
won a complete victory ; the Duke only answered 
in the words of an old song, (one called “ the Bob 
of Dunblane,” and which, therefore, had a local 


application ), ““ Why, 


If it was na weel bobbit, wee] bobbit, weel bobbit, 
If it was na weel bobbit, we’ll bob it again. ” 
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On coming, however, near the bottom of the hill 
on which Mar had drawn up the clans, he saw it 
would be impossible to act on the offensive ; the 
enemy having at once a strong position, and @ 
greatly superior force. He conceived it necessary 
for defence, to draw his own meagre and exhausted 
battalions behind some enclosures, which he found 
in the neighbourhood of a farm-house, near the 
bottom of a hill. He waited there for some time, 
expecting the Highland legions to descend upon 
him every moment ; in which case he had prepared 
two cannons to play upon them when they came 
near, the foot to fire over the walls when they came 
nearer, and lastly, as the guns fired a second time, 
the horse were to dash into the breach, and make 
a desperate effort to repel the enemy. But Mar 
had fortunately mistaken the nature of his prepara- 
tions, and, fearing some insidious design, had al- 
ready begun to send away his rearmost ranks in 
another direction. When the Duke heard their 
bagpipes receding from the opposite side of the 
hill, and saw the men themselves gradually disap- 
pear from its brow, he withdrew towards Dunblane, 
glad to postpone the decision of the contest til} 
next day, more especially as the night was now 
beginning to set in. Still, however, apprehensive 
of some renewed attack from the enemy, he formed 
his troops several times, at convenient places, on 
the way to Dunblane, and held himself, for a cer- 
tain space, in readiness to fight. Even when he 
at length reached the town, he did not permit his 
men to take quarters. He pitched them on the 
fields which lay betwixt the town and the field of 
battle, and caused them to rest all night on their 
arms. He was there rejoined, at five in the after- 
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noon, by the discomfited part of his army under 
General Whitham. 

Mar had, in the meantime, retired to the Roman 
Camp at Ardoch, where he bivouacked for the 
night. As his position was thus much farther 
from the field of battle than that of the royal army, 
it must be allowed that he permitted bimself to be 
more disconcerted by the events of the day than 
Argyle, and, by consequence, that he had the worst 
of the battle. 

Argyle made this matter still clearer next morn- 
ing, by reappearing on the field with his piquet- 
guard so early as the break of day ; whereas, Mar 
never again looked near it. All the trophies of 
victory, moreover, remained with the royalist Ge- 
neral. He had taken three standards, including 
the royal one called “ the Restoration ;” thirteen 
pairs of colours, four pieces of cannon, seven wag- 
gons, and one silver trumpet.” Nearly the whole 
wreck of the battle fell into his hands, including a 
great quantity of muskets, plaids, and broadswords, 
of which last many had silver cases for the hand. 
He had gained every advantage but that of being 
able to tollow up the partial victory of the preced- 
ing day, with a second attack or with a pursuit. 
The numbers and condition of his men were quite 
inadequate for any such movement; and, while 
Mar fell back upon Perth, he judged it expedient 
to retire to Stirling. 

The loss sustained by the two armies was per- 
haps pretty equally balanced, when their compara- 
tive numbers were taken into account. ‘The in- 
surgents are vaguely supposed to have had about 
seven hundred slain, including the Ear] of Strath- 
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more, the Captain of Clanranald, and other per- 
sons of distinction. Nearly two hundred were 
made prisoners, and sent to Stirling; in which 
number there were Lord Strathallan, Drummond 
of Logie-Drummond, Walkinshaw of Barrafield, 
and eighty other gentlemen. ‘The Duke of Argyle 
took a great many more prisoners, in the course of 
his engagement with Mar’s left wing ; but, not ha- 
ving men to guard them in the rear, they after- 
wards rejoined their trends: thus, both the Earl 
of Panmure and Robertson of Struan were, at one 
time, in the hands of the enemy, but afterwards 
rescued. ‘The royal army had exactly two hun- 
dred and ninety men killed, a hundred and eighty- 
seven wounded, and a hundred and thirty-three 
taken prisoners. ® Among the slain was the Earl 
of Forfar, a scion of the house of Douglas, and an 
experienced ofhcer. Ie had led on Morison’s regi- 
ment in the absence of its commander ; but, fall- 
ing into the hands of the Highlanders, he impru- 
dently resisted them till he had got sixteen broad- 
sword wounds, besides a pistol-shot in his knee ; 
of which he died some days after at Stirling. 

Out of the various bodies of troops which com- 
posed the Earl of Mar’s army, the MacDonald 
regiments, on the rght wing, behaved, by many 
degrees, the best. These men had undertaken, be- 
fore coming upun the field, to beat all that should 
be opposed to them ; and they certainly did what 
they promised. Next to them, in point of beha- 
viour, may be placed the gentlemen of the Perth- 
shire and ‘Angus squadrons, who made so gallant a 
resistance to the heavy repeated charges of the 
Duke of Argyle’s horse. It cannot be said of any 
other portion of the army that it behaved very well, 
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or even with a moderate degree of good conduct. 
The Earl of Seaforth’s men all fled, except those 
who were natives of Kintail. The MacPhersons 
stood beside the contest, without ever drawing a 
sword or firing a gun. The Camerons, the Gor- 
dons, and the Stuarts of Appin, on seeing the horse 
beat back by the Duke of Argyle, broke away with- 
out making any effort whatever; which was the 
reason that General Wightman had three entire 
regiments to lead up to the support of the Duke’s 
horse. It must be mentioned, however, that in 
general it was only the canaille of these clans who 
misbehaved ;_ the gentlemen and ofhcers mostly 
joining with courage in the active fight on one wing 
or other. The Earl of Marischal’s horse, and other 
squadrons at the right wing of the insurgent army, 
were blamed for not acting with sufficient vigour 
against Whitham’s horse, and for permitting that 
craven part of the royal army to retire with the 
principal standard as a trophy. 

The battle of Sheriffmuir caused the Earl of 
Mar to lose a great number of the clans. It had 
been said of them, that they would desert ns camp 
in three cases :—If they were long without being 
brought to action, they would tire and go home ; 
if they fought and were victorious, they would 
plunder and go home; if they fought and were 
beaten, they would run away and go home. They 
now left him from a complication of all these rea- 
sons, and because they did not think that their 
Lowland allies had acted well in the late engage- 
ment. 

Among those who retired were the Camerons. 
This clan, usually so brave, went home, partly 
ashamed at their own indecisive conduct, and part- 
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ly disgusted by the general result of the day. It 
is related, that, on reaching their native ceuntry, 
the young Chief of Lochiel, who had led them out 
on this occasion, endeavoured, for a long time, to 
conceal the event of the day from his father ; being 
ashamed to tell that old gray chieftain, who had 
fought for the house of Stuart from the days of 
Cromwell, and always maintained the honour of his 
name, that the day had at last come, when the 
Camerons did not acquit themselves like tlieir fa- 
thers. ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 


AFFAIR OF PRESTON, AND SUPI’RESSION OF 
THE INSURRECTION IN ENGLAND. 


—___~ Let them come ; 
They come like sacrifices mn their trim, 
And to the fire-eyed maid of smoky war, 
All hot, and bleeding, wiJl we offer them. 
KY. Henry 11. Part J. 


Tue southern party of insurgents were represented, 
at the end of the fourth chapter, as on the point of 
invading England by the western border, with the 
hope of raising the numerous Catholics and other 
Jacobites of Lancashire. It now remains to show 
the fortune which they met with in their enter- 
prise. | 
They entered England on the Ist of November, 
and quartered for the first night at Brampton, a 
market-town in Cumberland, where they proclaim- 
ed the Chevalier, and raised the money which was 
collected for the excise on majt and ale. Here 
2Y 
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Mr Forster opened a commission which he had 
received, on the march, from the Earl of Mar, em- 
powering him to act as General in England. The 
whole army was, at this time, very much fatigued, 
in consequence of the forced marches of the last 
five days, during which they had proceeded no less 
than a hundred miles. 

As they advanced next day to Penrith, they 
Jearned that the Posse Comitatus had been assem- 
bled, to the number of twelve or fourteen thousand 
men, with the design of meeting them on Penrith- 
Moor; and this enormous force was headed by the 
Sheriff of the county, by Lord Lonsdale, and by the 
Bishop of Carlisle. Almost immediately after, they 
were informed that the posse had broken up and 
dispersed ; the rustics who composed it being found 
totally incapable of braving a host, which their ima- 
ginations had previously invested with all kinds 
of dreadful attributes. The insurgents, who im- 
mediately set themselves to pursue and seize the 
fugitives, took a considerable quantity of arms, 
horses, and other things useful to them, exclusive 
of a prodigious number of pitchforks, which the 
lower order of the men had thrown away in their 
flight. inding no use for their prisoners, they 
soon gave them their liberty ; a kindness which the 
obliged party repaid by shouting, ‘“‘ God save King 
James, and prosper his merciful army!”* At Pen- 
rith, where they arrived that night, they found a 
supper, which had been prepared for the Bishop and 
his followers, and which they probably thought the 
best part of the spoils of the day. 

Penrith was then a populous and wealthy town, 
so that the insurgents, if so inclined, might have 
done it much injury. They were prevented effec- 
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tually from taking any measures against it, by some 
of the more respectable inhabitants, who had pre- 
viously made a resolution to treat them, from the 
first, with civility. Some individuals—it is not 
recorded of what persuasion-—attempted to get 
Mr Vlorster’s permission to burn or pull down a 
Presbyterian meeting- house ; but he firmly reject- 
ed their request, observing, that he intended to 
gain by clemency, and not by cruelty.* Strange 
to say, the High Church mania had recently cau- 
sed many such violent proceedings in various towns 
throughout England. 

They marched next day to Appleby, where they 
stayed two days to rest. The march had hitherto 
been very severe upon the Highland foot, notwith- 
standing that the English horse had carried their 
arms most of the way. 

A clergymen.of the name of Gwyn, who ac- 
companied the expedition, is stated to have taken 
a very strange way of exhibiting his zeal during 
the march. At every church which occurred on 
the way, he carefully scratched out King George's 
name from the prayer-books, substituting that of 
the Chevalier in a nice hand, resembling print, so 
that the proprietors of the volumes could scarcely 
perceive the alteration. 

Having proclaimed the Chevalier at Appleby, 
and also raised the public money, they marched, 
on the 5th, to Kendal, and from Kendal, next 
day, to Kirby Lonsdale. Though they had thus 
traversed the two populous counties of Cumber- 
Jand and Westmoreland, they had as yet been join- 
ed by only one or two of the twenty thousand Ca. 
tholics whom the Northumbrian insurgents had ex- 
pected ; an accession which was more than coun- 
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terbalanced by the defection of seventeen Teviot- 
dale gentlemen at Penrith, Now, however, they 
received a few of the Catholic gentlemen of Lan- 
cashire. They were also cheered for a moment, on 
next day's march, by learning that the Chevaher 
had been proclaimed at Manchester, and that the 
gentry of the country in that direction seemed in 
general determined to join them. 

Their next remove was to Lancaster, where 
they released some of their friends from the coun- 
ty gaol; in particular, Thomas Syddal, who had 
headed the Manchester mob, on a Jate occasion, 
when it pulled down a dissenting chapel. On Wed- 
nesday, the 9th of November, after having spent 
two days at Lancaster, and received some acces- 
sions of force, they set out for Preston, designing 
to possess themselves of Warrington Bridge, and 
afterwards to fall in upon Liverpool. In anticipa- 
tion of their intentions, General Willes, who had 
received an order from the Government to draw 
some forces together, and proceed against the re- 
bels, rendezvoused at Warrington Bridge; the ci- 
tizens of Liverpool at the same time making ac- 
tive preparations to defend themselves. It was 
unfortunate for the insurgents, that their West-of- 
England friends had raised so many Jocal distur- 
bances during the past year, as the Government 
had been thereby induced to send more troops to 
this than to any other district of England. These 
troops were now lying scattered in the neighbour- 
ing towns of Manchester, Chester, Birmingham, 
Stafford, Wolverhampton, ready to be amassed in- 
to a little army for their destruction. 

General Carpenter was in the meantime appri- 
sed of the direction which the insurgents had ta- 
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ken; and, though his troops were excessively fa- 
tigued with their late long marches, and he him- 
self indisposed, he lost no time in advancing from 
Newcastle, to renew the chase he had so unne- 
cessarily abandoned. Willes learned at Newcastle, 
on the 8th, that Carpenter was at Durham; and 
he immediately sent an express to hasten and di- 
rect his march. 

On Friday the 11th, just as the insurgents had 
taken possession of Preston, General Willes left Man- 
chester for Wigan, taking with him four regiments 
of dragoons and one of foot, the last being the corps 
which has been already introduced to the notice of 
the reader under the title of “ the Cameronians. ” 
At Wigan, where he arrived that evening, he was 
joined by Pitt's regiment of dragoons, which had 
been there quartered, and also by Stanhope'’s, 
which, having been disposed at Preston, had ne- 
cessarily retired to Wigan on the approach of the 
insurgents. Five of these six horse regiments, 
Wynne’s, Honeywood’s, Munden’s, Dormer’s, and 
Stanhope’s had been raised within the year, to an- 
swer the emergencies of Government. But, though 
the men were thus very raw, their ofhcers were 
generally men of experience. 

Willes had intelligence at Wigan, that General 
Carpenter would advance to Preston next day, 
and also that the insurgents were lingering there, 
with the intention, apparently, of sustaining his 
attack. He therefore marched forward to Pres- 
ton next morning. 

The insurgents had been joined, at Preston, by 
almost all the Catholic gentry of the neighbour- 
hood, amounting, with their tenants, to about twelve 
hundred. ‘The mass of the recruits were indeed 
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mere rustics, and very imperfectly armed ; some, 
having swords and no muskets, others muskets 
and no swords, while a great number had only 
pitchforks, or no weapons at all. Forster, who 
was perfectly ignorant of war and its necessities, 
thought that Willes would never be able to face 
him, since his force had been so much increased. 
But the more experienced MacIntosh entertained 
a very different notion. ‘ Are these the fellows 
that ye intend to fight Willes with?” he said, in 
derision to Forster, as he pointed through a win- 
dow to a pack of louts who passed along the 
street. ‘¢ Gude faith, man, an ye had ten thou- 
sand of them, I would engage to beat the whole 
with a squadron of Willes’s dragoons. ” 3 

On the evening of Friday the 11th, Forster was 
for the first time made aware of General Willes’s 
intention, by a letter which a friend of the cause 
had sent to the Earl of Derwentwater. The in- 
telligence is said to have dispirited bim very much, 
so as almost to unfit him for his command. He 
sent the letter to Lord Kenmure, the head of the 
Scottish portion of the army. Kenmure imme- 
diately gathered a few of his chief officers, with 
whom he repaired to Forster's lodgings, to hold a 
general cou*il. To their great surprise, they 
found the General gone to bed, and that although 
it was still an early hour. However, a council 
being held, it was determined to send out an ad- 
vanced party of horse towards Wigan, to plant 
strong guards at Derrin and Ribble Bridges, and 
to get the whole army in readiness to fight at the 
shortest notice. 4 

It seems to be generally allowed, that, if the 
Insurgents had contested the pass of Ribble Bridge 
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with General Willes, at the same time that they 
rendered two adjacent fords impassable by the or- 
dinary means, they might have easily stood their 
ground, and even perhaps destroyed the royal 
army. Forster was unfortunately inspired with 
an idea that “ the body of the town was the secu- 
rity of the army,” and had already resolved to 
abandon all exterior defences. 

Next forenoon, when it was known that Willes’ 
troops were advancing towards the bridge, Forster 
commanded the guard of a hundred Highlanders, 
which the council had placed there under Far- 
quharson of Invercauld, to retire into the town. 
He, at the same time, withdrew a company of gen- 
tlemen who had taken up a most advantageous 
post in Sir Henry Haughton’s house, near the ex- 
tremity of the town, corresponding with the bridge. 

Between the bridge and the town, a space of 
about half a mile, the road ran along a deep way, 
betwixt two high banks, the tops of which were 
surmounted by strong hedges. Cromwell, in mak- 
ing an advance to Preston, similar to what Willes 
was about to make, had here experienced great 
difficulty; the enemy throwing down large stones 
upon his men from the tops of the banks, one of 
which stones would have destroyed himself, if he 
had not forced his horse to leap into a quicksand. 
Willes, who was surprised to find the bridge un- 
defended, at once supposed that the insurgents 
had preferred the opportunity of assailing his men 
by an ambuscade from behind these hedges ; and 
he took the greatest care, on approaching them, to 
ascertain if they were lined. On finding that they 
were not, he could only form the idea that the in- 
surgents had evacuated the town altogether, and 
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were endeavouring, by forced marches, to steal 
back into Scotland. * 

He was soon informed of the real state of the 
case ; which was, simply, that Forster had drawn 
all his men into the centre of the town, and barri- 
caded the four principal streets. The English 
General then rode forward, and took a survey of 
the defences. He found that the streets were not 
barricaded at the extremities towards the fields, 
but a good way up, near the centre of the town; 
apprehensions having been apparently entertained 
that he might overpower them by sending his men 
through the numerous lanes at those parts of the 
street, and thus coming in rear of their defences. 
The men, he learned, were disposed not only on 
the barricades, but also in the houses near them, 
and especially in al] the houses which, from their 
forming the corners of lanes, presented two sides 
towards the expected assailants. 

The disposition of the insurgents, it must be al- 
lowed, was very judicious, supposing that it was 

uite impossible to defend the bridge over the 
Ribble. The gentlemen volunteers, both English 
and Scottish, were drawn up in a body in the 
churchyard, under the command of Kenmure, 
Nithisdale, Wintoun, and Derwentwater ; the last 
stripped to lis shirt, and incessantly employed in 
cheering the men, both by presents of money and 
words of encouragement. It was to be the chief 
duty of this gallant band to support Brigadier 
MacIntosh, who was posted at a barrier below the 
church. Lord Charles Murray, third son of the 
Duke of Athole, was placed, with a party of High- 
landers, at the barrier of a street which led out to 
the fields. The MacIntosh clan was disposed en- 
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tire at a windmill on the road to Lancaster. And 
the gentlemen of Teviotdale, Berwickshire, and 
Northumberland, with some of the Earl of Strath- 
more's regiment, were stationed, under the com- 
mand of Major Miller and Mr Douglas, at a bar- 
tier on the read towards Liverpool. 

To make the assault with more effect, General 
Willes determined to attack only two of these 
points of defence at once. Having, therefore, di- 
vided his troops into two parties, one under Bri- 
gadier Dormer, and the other under Brigadier 
Honeywood, and having selected two particular 
barriers as those most proper to be assailed, he 
gave the order to fall on, about eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon. 

The first attack was made by Brigadier Honey- 
wood, upon the barrier defended by Old Borlum. 
Five different companies of dismounted troopers, 
one from each of five regiments, were led on to 
this attack, which they performed with great re- 
solution. Dashing into the street commanded by 
the barricade, they made directly up to that de- 
fence, endeavouring to fire the houses as they ad- 
vanced, and discharging shot at every point where 
they could perceive an enemy. The insurgents 
poured a destructive fire upon them from the bar- 
rier, and also from the adjacent houses; but, 
though a great number fell, they continued for a 
considerable time in the street. When every other 
attempt had failed to make a lodgement near the 
barrier, the Cameronian regiment was led by its 
lieutenant-colonel, Lord Forrester, through a lane 
which debouched upon the street, close to that 
point. Lord Forrester, a singularly brave man, 

Zz 
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was himself the first to appear before the dreaded 
fortification. He rode into the empty street, with 
his drawn sword in his hand; deliberately ap- 
proached the barrier, to survey it; and then coolly 
retired, amidst a shower of balls, some of which 
grazed his person. Having thus animated his 
men, he brought them up to the point of the bar- 
ricade, and gave them directions to fire upon those 
who manned it. He at the same time sent a 
party across the street, to take possession of a 
very tall house, from which he rightly believed 
that he should be able to annoy the enemy. This 
portion of Willes’ forces succeeded during the af- 
ternoon, in making some other advantageous lodge- 
ments ; but its main body retired at Jast for the 
night, having lost a considerable number of men, 
and produced upon the whole little impression on 
the enemy. 

The regiment under Brigadier Dormer was not 
more successful. They marched up with great 
resolution, and bore for along time the severe and 
well-aimed fire of the insurgents. But they were 
at Jast obliged, like their companions, to retire 
with considerable Joss. During the evening of 
Saturday, and all the subsequent night, Willes’ 
troops kept up an almost incessant platooning at 
the posts of the besieged. 

Next morning, Sunday, November 13th, the 
sume day on which the battle of Sheriffmuir was 
fought, Genera] Carpenter arrived with his forces, 
and greatly brightened the prospects of the royalist 
party. Wailles immediately proceeded to explain 
his. dispositions to Carpenter, and then offered to 
resign the chief command to him, as he was the 
sunerior ofhcer. Carnenter. however. was 80 well 
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pleased with what had been done, that he refused 
to accept what Willes offered ; observing, that he 
ought to have the glory of finishing the task, since 
he had the merit of commencing it. With the in- 
creased forces which Willes now had under his 
command, the town was immediately invested on 
every side, and more formidable preparations were 
made for a renewed assault. 

Forster, however, completely lost heart, on see- 
ing Carpenter's troops added to those who former- 
ly threatened him; and, about two o'clock that 
afternoon, he sent out his principal adviser, Colonel 
Oxburgh, to ask terms of surrender. This step, 
it must be observed, was taken without the ad- 
vice, and even without the knowledge, of the lead- 
ing men in the army: it was the result alone of 
the timidity of Forster himself, Lord Widdrington, 
Colonel Oxburgh, and some others. The High- 
landers, instead of entertaining any such notions 
at the moment, were agitating a proposal for break- 
ing through the King’s troops, sword in hand, and 
then endeavouring to regain their native country. 
They were indeed so adverse to the idea of a sur- 
render, that, according to the report of a person 
present with them that day, they would bave un- 
questionably shot Colonel Oxburgh as he was 
passing out to the royalists, if they had been aware 
of his errand. 

When Oxburgh was first introduced to General 
Willes, be experienced a reception very different 
from what he had expected. Instead of finding 
the General eager to make a bargain, as circum- 
stances had led him to hope, he himself was with 
difficulty permitted to make a proposal. Willes 
told him that he would not treat with rebels : they 
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had killed a great number of his Majesty's sub- 
jects, and they must expect to undergo the same 
fate. Oxburgh used many entreaties, and obtest- 
ed the General, as a man of honour and an officer, 
to show mercy to people that were willing to sub- 
mit. Willis then condescended to say, that, if 
they would lay down their arms, and surrender 
themselves prisoners at discretion, he would pre- 
vent the soldiers from cutting them in pieces till 
further orders. For the consideration of this of- 
fer, he proposed to allow an hour. Oxburgh im- 
mediately returned, and reported the result of his 
mission. It is not known what effect it produced 
upon the minds of those who heard it. But, be- 
fore the hour was expired, Mr Dalziel, brother of 
the Earl of Carnwath, was sent out to inquire 
what terms General Willes would allow to his 
countrymen in particular. Willes answered, that 
he would give no other terms than those already 
offered through Colonel Oxburgh. Dalziel then 
requested that his constituents might be allowed 
till seven o'clock next morning to consider the best 
method of delivering themselves up. The Gene- 
ral said that he might do so, on condition that 
they should give him satisfactory hostages against 
their throwing up new intrenchments, or suffering 
any of their number to escape. Dalziel having 
expressed no hesitation on this score, General Wil- 
les sent Colonel Cotton back with him to town, 
to bring out the hostages. 

The Earl of Derwentwater, and MacIntosh of 
Borlum, being selected for this service, Colonel 
Cotton soon after returned to his General’s tent, 
having previously received the parole of all the 
noblemen and gentlemen, that they would observe 
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the proposed conditions. During that afternoon, 
the most violent disputes raged amongst the vari- 
ous component parts of the insurgent force. The 
Highlanders, enraged to the last degree at the dis- 
honour about to be brought upon them, were in a 
state of absolute mutiny. Several individuals were 
killed, and a great many more wounded, in the 
course of their disturbances. As for Mr Forster, 
if he had appeared on the street, he would have 
been slam, though he had had a hundred lives. 
An attempt was made upon his life, even in bis 
own chamber. A Mr Murray, who had entered 
to remonstrate against the surrender, was so en- 
raged as to fire a pistol at him, the ball of which 
would certainly have pierced his body, had not Mr 
Patten, his chaplain, struck up the arm of the in- 
tending assassin, just at the moment of the dis- 
charge. 

Next morning, at seven, Forster sent a messen- 
ger to General Willes, informing him that the gen- 
tlemen assembled in Preston were disposed to sub- 
mit according to the terms proposed. Brigadier 
Maclntosh, one of the two hostages, was in the 
tent when this message was delivered, and could 
not help remarking, that he did not believe the 
Scots would yield on such terms. They were 
people, he said, of desperate fortunes; and he, 
who had been a soldier himself, knew what it was 
to be a prisoner at discretion. ‘ Then go back to 
your people again,” exclaimed Willes; “ and I 
will attack your town, and not spare a man of 
you.” MacIntosh went into the town, as desir- 
ed ; but immediately came back with an assurance 
that Lord Kenmure and the rest of the Scots 
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would surrender on the same terms with the Eng- 
lish. © 

The English army then entered Preston in two 
detachments, and meeting in the market-place, 
where the whole of the insurgents were assem- 
bled, took possession of their arms, and formally 
made them prisoners. Among the captives were 
seventy-five English, and a hundred and forty- 
three Scottish noblemen and gentlemen, all of 
whom were disposed under guards in the principal 
inns. The common men, amounting in all to four- 
teen hundred, whereof a thousand were Scotch, 
were confined in the church. It might have been 
expected, from the great accessions they had re- 
ceived during the last few days, that there would 
have been more prisoners ; but, probably, many of 
the rustics had made their escape during the day 
of the blockade, or were not distinguished by the 
soldiers at the surrender. Seventeen of their num- 
ber had been killed in the defence; while, of the 
assailants, there were between sixty and seventy 
killed, and as many more wounded. 

Thus ended, with a most humiliating surrender, 
one grand division of the insurrection of 1715.7 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ARRIVAL OF ‘THE CHEVALIER IN SCOTLAND. 


And T shall sing a Tanting sane, 
That day our King comes ower the water. 


Lady Acith’s Lament. 


THE partial defeat of Sheriffmuir, and the abso- 
lute rendition ef Preston, were not the only inju- 
ries which the Jacobite cause sustained at the fa- 
tal point of time now under view. Almost on the 
same day with both of these unhappy incidents, 
the insurgent garrison of Inverness was reduced 
by the Whiggish clans, under Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden and Lord Lovat ; the last of whom had 
recently seen fit to appear on the government side, 
for the purpose of establishing his somewhat ques- 
tionable title against the pretensions of a lady 
whose husband had joined the opposite interest. 
The loss of Inverness was of great consequence 
to the insurgents ; for it caused the Earl of Sea- 
forth and the Marquis of Huntly to leave the 
camp with most of their men, in order to protect 
their respective countries from the new garrison ; 
and it supplied the enemy with a sort of point-d’- 
apput, by which to annoy and check all the in- 
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surrectionary movements from the North. Among 
other results which it produced, was the desertion 
of the greater part of the clan Fraser. These men 
had come in a considerable number, under Mr 
Mackenzie of Fraserdale, (the husband of Sybilla 
Fraser, who claimed the title of Lovat), being no 
doubt induced to do so, at once by their own in- 
clinations, and by supposing their conduct to be 
agreeable to the male representative of their fami- 
ly. But when they learned that that personage 
appeared in arms on the opposite score, they in- 
stantly left Mr Mackenzie's service, and entered 
that of Lord Lovat ; the clannish principle, as the 
world remarked at the time, being thus approved 
as superior to every other in the mind of a High- 
lander. 

The Earl of Mar’s army seems to have been 
reduced about one half, in consequence of these 
various disasters. At the same time, the Duke of 
Argyle was re-inforced at Stirling by several thou- 
sand Dutch troops, who had Janded in England 
about the middle of November, and were imme- 
diately forwarded to him. 

It was indeed apparent, as the Whig writers re- 
marked, that, whether the battle of Sheriftmuir 
was or was not a victory to the Duke of Argyle, 
it was at least a victory to King George. Mar 
might contend as he pleased for this honour ; but, 
even allowing that he was the victor, what kind of 
a triumph was it, which had caused half of his 
troops to desert, and obliged himself to give up 
the object for which he had advanced, that of 
marching across the Forth? It was ludicrous) 
remarked, that one more such victory would ex- 
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actly leave him without a single man, and perhaps 
make himself fly the kingdom. 

But, in truth, Mar was by no means insensible 
to the disadvantages arising from the fight: he on- 
ly thought it necessary to boast as much as pos- 
stule, in order to sustain the spirits of his friends. 
He still entertained hopes that the Duke of Or- 
mond would produce a grand diversion in England, 
or at least that the landing of the Chevalier, which 
was daily expected, would bring out a multitude 
who had not as yet declared themselves. To keep 
his force in heart till either of these events, he en- 
deavoured, by all possible means, to impress the 
public with an idea that he bad gained the battle 
of Sheriffmuir, and that he was now in a more 
flourishing condition than ever.* His boasts, in 
reality, were loud, precisely in the ratio of his 
fears ; and, strange to say, at the very time whilst 
he was issuing confident proclamations, and infla- 
ted accounts of his strength, he formed the reso- 
lution of retreating from Perth whenever Argyle 
should march against it, and even began to make 
overtures to the royalist general for a capitula- 
tion. 

It is true, that the men who deserted him were 
chiefly those who had distinguished themselves 
least at Sheriffmuir, while the remainder compre- 
hended nearly the whole clans, and all the good 
officers. Nor was there any want of courage or 
zeal in the army as thus reduced. The Highland 
chiefs, who all remained, unanimously pressed for 
a second battle, offering to make the first charge 
at the head of their men. Gordon, Hamilton, and 
Ecclin, the three principal officers, were of the 
same mind, and displayed an equal readiness to 
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expose themselves. ‘If we have not yet gained 
a victory, ” said General Hamilton, at a council of 
war held immediately after the battle, ‘‘ we ought 
to fight Argyle once a-week till we make it 
one. ” * 

But the bravery of these men was destined to 
be utterly thrown away upon their general, whom 
the issue of the battle of Sheriffmuir had convin- 
ced more firmly than ever of the truth of his go- 
verning maxim, that he could not hope for success 
in battle without an enormously superior force. It 
is also to be observed, that, although a certain 
portion of his troops were thus eager for active 
warfare, there was another which joined him in 
advocating the expediency of delay. There were 
even a considerable number at this juncture, who, 
conceiving that things were not favourable to their 
enterprise at present, and supposing that they could 
easily renew it at a more auspicious time, propo- 
sed in secret whispers that they should treat with 
the Duke of Argyle for an amnesty with the go- 
vernment. 

We have the authority of a Journal published 
with Mar’s sanction in France, for stating that this 
last party was a numerous one, so early as the 
time when they received intelligence of the reduc- 
tion of Preston. At that time, says the jour- 
nalist, “some, who had been caballing privately 
before, began to speak openly of capitulating with 
the enemy, and found others more easily to join 
with them.” Early in December, according to 
the same authority, “ those who were for capitu- 
lating with the enemy, pressed the Earl of Mar so 
hard to consent to it, that, to prevent some people 
from making private separate treaties, which he 
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found they were about,” he was at last forced to 
comply with them to a certain extent. Through 
the Countess of Murray, who was aunt to the 
Duke of Argyle,? he begged that nobleman to 
inform him if he had power to treat with the gen- 
tlemen then in arms at Perth. Argyle answered, 
with great civility, that he had not power to treat 
with them in a body, but that he would write to 
court to request an enlargement of his commissién 
to that extent. The reply sent from the insurgent 
camp was, that, when he should let them know he 
possessed sufficient power to enter into a treaty, 
they would make their propositions. 

The Duke of Argyle lost no time in sending 
his commission to London for renewal; but, in- 
stead of procuring what he wanted, he was not 
even honoured by a return of his old commission. 4 
The members of the Government had probably 
been apprised before of the tenderness he showed 
to various individuals in the insurgent army on the 
field of battle, and was now, without doubt, alarm- 
ed at the disposition he manifested to procure 
them a forgiveness of their offence. 

It was while the affairs of the Chevalier wore 
this grave aspect, while his army was reduced to 
a half of its former numbers, and its leader was 
contemplating an abandonment of the rest, that 
that personage at Jength resolved to gratify the 
wishes of his friends, by going to join them in 
Scotland. The insurgents had all along looked to 
such an event, as to one which should be next thing 
to ensuring their success ; and there really is great 
reason for supposing, that, if he had appeared im- 
mediately after they began to gather, and had then 
acted with even a moderate degree of vigour, the 
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enterprise would have been happily terminated. 
The enthusiasm of the Jacobites was a matter 
which referred almost exclusively to the person of 
this youth. Distant and alien as he had always 
been, they entertained the utmost reverence for 
him. In the want of his own presence among 
them, they had been in the habit of feeding their 
affection with the slightest memorials of his per- 
son; with trinketa containing locks of his hair, with 
miniatures of his face, or even with copies of his 
autograph. ‘The present writer has seen a small 
bible which formerly belonged to one of these en- 
thusiasts ; and within the first board there still re- 
mained the vestiges of a print of the Chevalier’s 
head, which had apparently been put there, that 
the aspirations of the proprietor of the volume re- 
garding his political idol might mingle, day by day, 
with the worship of the Divine Being himself— 


«© Where, mixed with God’s, his blest idea lies. ”’ 


It is evident that, to give a sentiment of this pe- 
culiar kind its full scope and force, the presence 
of the object which inspired it was most expressly 
necessary. The Whigs—who did not fight for 
King George so much as for the abstract idea of 
liberty and protestantism—could not have been 
much animated by the eye of their sovereign; but 
the Jacobites required this, perhaps, more than any 
thing else. 

At the first intelligence of the insurrection, James 
had gone from Lorraine to St Maloes, where he 
exerted himself for some time with great activity 
in shipping off supplies; designing himself to go 
on board one of the last vessels, in order to sail 
for Scotland. His departure, on account of va- 
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rious untoward circumstances, was postponed from 
day to day for upwards of a month, till at length 
he found it impossible to sail from: St Maloes, 
without the certainty of being captured by the 
British men-of-war, which lay before the harbour. 
He then travelled across the country to Dunkirk, 
and, arriving there about the middle of December, 
ere any public notice had been taken of his mo- 
tions, he immediately went on board a small ves- 
sel of eight guns, under two hundred tons burden, 
which happened to be lying in the harbour. His 
whole retinue at this moment consisted of six per- 
sons, who, like himself, were disguised in the dress 
of French naval othcers. Before leaving the har- 
bour, lie left directions tor the main body of his 
servants, that they should follow him at a little 
distance in two other vessels, which should at the 
same time bring some stores he designed for the 
army at Perth, besides some ingots of gold, being 
part of the loan he had procured from the King 
of Spain. 

The Chevalier had been loudly accused of 
cowardice, at Paris, on account of his long delay 
in embarking for Scotland. But, if he had not 
proved his courage by the way he perform- 
ed the duties of an aid-de-camp to the French 
general at the battle of Malplaquet, he must have 
been ascertained to possess that quality in at least 
a respectable degree, by the dangers which he 
braved in his present voyage. It must be recol- 
lected that the seas through which he had to pass, 
were swept in all directions by English war-ves- 
vessels, and also that he underwent no little dan- 
ger from his own crew, the reward of a hundred 
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thousand pounds for his apprehension being offered 
to foreigners as well as to native Britons. 

After a voyage of five days, the little vessel 
in which he sailed was observed off the Height 
of Montrose ; when, the concerted signals being 
made on both sides, it was soon ascertained on 
shore that “ the King” was on board. Intelli- 
gence of his approach was immediately despatched 
to the army, at Perth, where it occasioned a tu- 
mult of joy surpassing all description. It was not 
found convenient, however, to land immediately, 
or at Montrose. A suspicious-looking vessel, 
which appeared at a little distance, caused the 
sloop which conveyed the hope of the Jacobites 
to sheer off to the northward ; and it was not till 
next morning, when he found himself near the 
little fishing-harbour of Peterhead, a burgh of 
barony belonging to his friend the Larl Marischal, 
that the Chevalier thought he might ed run 
his vessel towards the land. 

He accordingly debarked at Peterhead, on the 
22nd of December, being attended by no more 
than six persons, among whom were the Marquis of 
Tynemouth, son of the Duke of Berwick, and 
Lieutenant Allan Cameron of Lochiel. The last 
of these two gentlemen was immediately sent off 
express to Perth, with the news of the debarka- 
tion; and in the meantime James and his other 
five friends, still in disguise, took up their abode 
for the night in one of the best houses in the 
town ; the vessel being instantly despatched back 
to France, with intelligence of his safe arrival. 
Next day, he advanced towards the head-quarters 
of his army, lodging the first night at Newburgh, 
a seat of Earl Marischal, and next day passing 
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through Aberdeen, without as yet disclosing the 
secret of his rank. He then went to Fetteresso, 
the principal seat of the Earl Marischal. 

Mar, on being apprised of his arrival by Lieu- 
tenant Cameron, took horse, with the Earl Maris- 
chal, General Hamilton, and about thirty other 
gentlemen, and rode forward to meet him. Ar- 
riving at Fetteresso on the 27th, they were intro- 
duced, many of them for the first time, to their 
pseudo-sovereign, who on this occasion threw a- 
side his disguise, and appeared in his proper dress, 
permitting them all to kiss his hand. Immediately 
after the ceremony of introduction, they proceed- 
ed to proclaim him before the door of the house. 

He was detained a few days at Fetteresso by 
an ague, but spent the time in receiving loyal ad- 
dresses from the non-jurant clergy of the diocese 
of Aberdeen, and from the magistracy of that 
burgh. Here he also conferred some new titles, 
elevating the Earl of Mar, in particular, to a duke- 
dom. On the 2nd of January, he moved forward 
to Brechin, on the 3rd to Kinnaird, and on the 
4th to Glammis Castle, the seat of the Earl of 
Strathmore; which last he declared to be the 
finest chateau he had ever seen in any country. 
From Glammis, Mar issued a letter descriptive of 
the person and address of the Chevalier, which he 
caused to be printed and published, for the pur- 
pose of giving the people a favourable impression 
of him. It is well worthy of a perusal in these 
modern times, as a specimen of the policy of this 
crafty statesman. 


“ Glames, Jan. 5, 1716. 
“ [met the King at Fetteresso, on Tuesday 
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se'enight, where we staid till Friday; from thence 
we came to Brechin, then to Kinnaird, and yester- 
day here. The King designed to have gone to 
Dundee to-day ; but there is such a fall of snow 
that he is forced to put it off till to-morrow, if it 
be practicable then; and from thence he designs 
to go to Scoon. There was no haste in his being 
there sooner, for nothing can be done this season, 
else he had not been so long by the way. People, 
everywhere, as we have come along, are excessive- 
ly fond to see him, and express their duty as they 
ought. Without any compliment to him, and to 
do him nothing but justice, setting aside his being 
a prince, he is really the finest gentleman I ever 
knew. He has a very good presence, and resem- 
bles Charles the Second a great deal. His presence, 
however, is not the best of him. He has fine parts, 
and dispatches all his business himself with the 
greatest exactness. I never saw any body write so 
finely. He is affable to a great degree, without losing 
that majesty he ought to have, and has the sweetest 
temper in the world. In a word, he is every way 
fitted to make us a happy people, were his sub- 
jects worthy of him. ‘To have him peaceably set- 
led on his throne, is what these kingdoms do not 
deserve ; but he deserves it so much, that I hope 
there’s a good fate attending him. I am sure there 
is nothing wanting to make the rest of his subjects 
as fond of him as we are, but their knowing him 
as we do; and it would be odd if his presence a- 
mong us, after his running so many hazards to com- 
pass it, does not turn the hearts even of the most 
obdurate. It is not fit to tell the particulars ; but 
I assure you he has left nothing undone, that well 
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could be, to gain every body; and I hope God 
will touch their hearts. 

‘“‘ T have reason to hope, we shall all quickly see 
a new face of affairs abroad, in the King’s favour ; 
which is all I dare commit to paper. 


“Mar.” 


The Chevalier moved, on the 5th, from Glammis 
to Dundee, which town he entered on horseback, 
the Earl of Mar riding on his right hand, and the 
Karl Marischal on his left, while nearly three 
hundred gentlemen came up behind. At the re- 
quest of the friends who attended him, he remain- 
ed for an hour at the cross of the burgh, to show 
himself to the people. They hailed him with 
loud and Jong-continued shouts ; and many indi- 
viduals were admitted to the honour of kissing his 
hand. In the evening, after having gratified the 
Episcopalian clergy, it is said, by imprisoning the 
Presbyterian, he retired to the house of Stewart 
of Grandtully, in the neighbourhood, where he 
spent the night. Next day, Saturday, January 
7th, he proceeded along the Carse of Gowri ie, and 
dined at Castle Lyon, (now Castle Huntly), an- 
other seat of the Earl of Strathmore ; in the 
evening he advanced to Fingask, the seat of Sir 
David Threipland, one of the most zealous of his 
adherents. On Sunday morning, after having 
slept at Fingask, he went forward to Scoon ; which, 
being one of the royal palaces of Scotland, and 
only two miles from the camp at Perth, he de- 
signed for his permanent residence. 

The arrival of this personage at the camp was 
a matter of mutual disappointment. The men, 
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though extremely glad to see even himself, were 
mortified to the last degree at finding that he 
brought with him neither men nor stores. He, 
on the other hand, could not help expressing dis- 
satisfaction when he learned how small they were 
in numbers. On coming to Perth next day, he 
desired to see “ those little kings with their ar- 
mies, ’’ as he was pleased to entitle the chiefs and 
the clans; and accordingly, one of the best bodies 
was turned out to display itself before him. He 
was highly pleased with the appearance of the 
warlike mountaineers, and approved of their arms 
and mode of using them. But, on inquiring how 
many such troops were in arms for him, and learn- 
ing their miserably diminished number, he gave 
visible tokens that he was surprised, and that his 
surprise was not an agreeable one. It may be 
argued, from the circumstance of there having been 
no general review on this occasion, that the forces 
were too few to make a respectable appearance. . 
He was not prevented, however, from issuing a 
few edicts in his assumed royal character. He 
ordered a fast and thanksgiving over the kingdom 
for his safe arrival, and commanded all ministers 
to pray for him by name in churches. He pro- 
claimed a currency to all foreign coin, appointed a 
day for a Convention of Estates in Scotland to 
settle the nation, and ordered all fencible men in 
the kingdom, between sixteen and sixty, to re- 
pair to his standard. The sixth of his proclama- 
tions was for his coronation, which he appointed 
to take place at Scoon on the 23d of January, 
and for which the Jacobite ladies of Perthshire 
immediately began to prepare, by subscribing sums 
for the purchase of a temporary coronet where- 
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with to ornament his brows, in the absence of the 
diadem of his ancestors at Edinburgh Castle. 

But these attempts at sovereign state never went 
beyond the paper on which they were at first set 
forth. Before he had been three days at Perth, 
he became completely aware, to use a vernacular 
phrase, that he was in a scrape. He found him- 
self committed to what was little better than the 
staff of an army; and that small band was itself 
on the point of being broken up, either by its own 
disputes, or by the force of the enemy. The dis- 
tant clans as yet displayed no disposition to rejoin 
the camp, alleging the depth of the snow as a rea- 
son for their not undertaking the journey. The 
Marquis of Huntly and the Earl of Seaforth were, 
he understood, actually in terms with the govern- 
ment for a submission. At the same time, the 
Duke of Argyle was preparing his immensely su- 
perior force to march against Perth, so soon as the 
snow should melt; and he had already taken the 
better part of Fife under his authority, and thus 
cut off all supply of coal from the insurgent camp, 
at a time when that commodity had become the 
most indispensable of all the necessaries of life. 

It is not easy to imagine a more melancholy 
condition than that of the unfortunate representa- 
tive of the Stuarts on this occasion. It is evident, 
from the lugubrious tone of a speech which he de- 
livered to his council soon after his arrival, that he 
felt it to be so; but perhaps it could not be more 
distinctly proved by any thing, than by the fact 
which one of his adherents has recorded of him, 
that, during the whole time of his stay at Perth, 
he never was once observed to smile. 

‘“ His person, ” says the Master of Sinclair, de- 
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scribing him as he appeared at Perth, “ was tall 
and thin, seeming to incline to be lean rather than 
to fill as he grows in years. His countenance was 
pale, but perhaps looked more so than usual, by 
reason he had three fits of an ague, which took 
him two days after his coming on shore. Yet he 
seems to be sanguine in his constitution; and there 
is something of a vivacity in his eye, that perhaps 
would have been more visible, if he had not been 
under dejected circumstances, and surrounded with 
discouragement ; which, it must be acknowledged, 
were sufficient to alter the complexion even of his 
soul, as well as of his body. His speech was 
grave, and not very clearly expressive of his 
thoughts, nor overmuch to the purpose; but his 
words were few, and his behaviour and temper 
seemed always composed. What he was in his 
diversions, we know not; here was no room for 
such things. It was no time for mirth. Neither 
can I say | ever saw him smile. Those who speak 
80 positively of his being like King James VIL, 
must excuse me for saying, that it seems to say 
they either never saw this person, or never saw 
King James VII.; and yet I must not conceal, 
that when we saw the man whom they called our 
king, we found ourselves not at all animated by 
his presence; and, if he was disappointed in us, 
we were tenfold more so in him. We saw no- 
thing in him that looked Jike spirit. He never 
appeared with cheerfulness and vigour to animate 
us. Our men began to despise him ; some asked 
if he could speak. His countenance looked ex- 
tremely heavy. He cared not to come abroad 
amongst us soldiers, or to see us handle our arms 
or do our exercise. Some said the circumstances 
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he found us in dejected him ; I am sure the figure 
he made dejected us ; and, had he sent us but five 
thousand men of good troops, and never himself 
come among us, we had done other things than 
we have now done. 

‘* At the approach of that crisis when he was 
to defend his pretensions, and either lose his life 
or gain a crown, I think, as his affairs were situ- 
ated, no man can say, that his appearing grave and 
composed was a token of his want of thought, but 
rather of a significant anxiety, grounded upon the 
prospect of his inevitable ruin, which he could not 
be so void of sense as not to see plainly before 
him, at least when he came to see how inconsist- 
ent his measures were, how unsteady the resolu- 
tions of his guides, and how impossible it was to 
make them agree with one another.” 7 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CONCLUSION OF THE INSURRECTION. 


But see Argyle, with watchful eyes, 
Lodged in his deep intrenchment, lies ; 
Couched hike a hon im thy way, 

He waits to spring upon his prey; 
While, like a herd of timorous deer, 
Thy army shakes and pants with fear, 
Led by their doughty general’s skill, 
From firth to firth, and hill to hill. 


Is thus thy haughty promise paid, 
That to the Chevalier was made, 
When thou didst oaths and duty barter 
For dukedom, generalship, and garter ? 
Three weeks thy Jemmy shall command, 
With fe iland-secpire in his hand, 
Too good for his pretended birth— 
Then down shall fall the king of Perth! 
Pasquu on the Earl of Mar. 


Orvers had now been transmitted from the Go- 
vernment, commanding the Duke of Argyle to 
proceed against the insurgents, and endeavour to 
crush them while they were in their present weak 
condition. To assist him both in his councils and 
in the management of the army, he was joined in 
December by General Cadogan, an officer rank- 
ing next to Marlborough in reputation, and whose 
loyalty and zea) were still less questionable. It 
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would appear that the Duke of Argyle was not 
himself so anxious to give the insurrection its 
death-blow, as might have been expected from one 
in his situation: he was evidently far more dispo- 
sed to let his unfortunate countrymen disperse at 
their own convenience, and without annoyance ; and 
there can be no doubt, that his chagrin at not re- 
ceiving permission to treat with them was exces- 
sive. It would be difficult to find a sufficient rea- 
son for his Grace’s feelings and conduct at this 
juncture. Perhaps, his tenderness proceeded en- 
tirely from national and benevolent feeling ; per- 
haps, that was mingled with a care to preserve the 
estates of some of the insurgent chiefs on which 
he had seignorial and other claims. It is certain, 
at least, that he expressed both surprise and mor- 
tification at the very success he was soon to meet 
with; and it is also certain, that the Government 
was afterwards so fully convinced of his want of 
zeal in their behalf, as to deprive him of all his of- 
fices, notwithstanding that his firmness throughout 
the earlier part of the campaign might be said to 
have been their salvation. 

His preparations for marching against Perth were 
completed early in January, when he found him- 
self in command of upwards of ten thousand men, 
and also in possession of a field of artillery num- 
bering nearly thirty guns. The only obstacle then 
remaining in his way, was the snow, which had 
fallen to a great depth, and, from the obduracy of 
the frost, seemed likely to continue a good while 
on the ground. The distance from Stirling to 
Perth was only between thirty and forty miles, 
which, in otber circumstances, would have been 
but two days march. At the present, however, 
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even supposing that the snow was passable, there 
would have been a necessity of spending two 
nights at least, if not three, by the way. That 
prospect, at such a season, was almost intolerable ; 
for, as the insurgents had taken care to burn all 
the villages on the road, there was no other mode 
of lodging to be expected by the men, than that 
of sleeping in their cloaks upon the surface of the 
snow. ‘The Duke of Argyle at first attempted to 
delay the march on this account; but Cadogan, 
who perhaps had instructions to overrule all hesi- 
tating measures, insisted so much upon the neces- 
sity of obeying the commands of their constitu- 
ents, that his Grace was obliged, on the 24th of 
January, to put the country people to the task of 
clearing away the snow, preparatory to a march. 
Meanwhile, all was distraction in the Jacobite 
camp. The leading men, though aware that they 
could never expect to hold out against Argyle, 
made an apparent resolution, at a council on the 
16th of January, to fortify the town. The men, 
accordingly, were employed without intermission 
from that day, in making the necessary defences ; 
and, if we are to believe one of their number, 
never were men more cheerful in the prospect of 
coming into collision with an enemy. The prin- 
cipal men did all they could to encourage this 
spirit; still hoping, it would appear, that they 
might be strengthened before the day of trial by 
the return of the distant clans, but at the same 
time certain, that to express any fear, or a resolu- 
tion to retreat, would just precipitate the ruin of 
their cause, and of themselves. The courage of 
the army had been wrought up, by mutual and 
long continued excitement, to a fictitious pitch ; 
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and the idea of giving up the enterprise was now 
so entirely out of the calculations of the common 
men, reduced though they were in number, that - 
the first hint of a different feeling from the Cheva- 
lier, or his generals, would have probably caused 
a general mutiny, if not some more violent ex- 
plosion. 

Intelligence was at length received at Perth, 
January 28th, that the Duke of Argyle was next 
day to commence his march from Stirling with 
his whole army, and that, as he had two thousand 
men employed in clearing away the snow, he might 
be expected very speedily to make his appearance 
before their camp. There was immediately a great 
appearance of joy in the mass of the Cavalier army. 
The ofhcers and gentlemen volunteers embraced 
each other in mutual congratulation, and drank to 
“ the good day ” which they thought at length on 
the point of arriving. ‘The common soldiers and 
the clansmen are described by one who saw them, 
as having been rather like men preparing for a 
mirthful féte than for a mortal contest : their pipers 
played incessantly ; and they shook hands with 
each other, as men do when called to an occasion 
of social conviviality. Inthe Privy Council of the 
Chevalier, there was a very different exhibition of 
feeling. 

The question proposed for debate in that as- 
sembly was, whether the army should post itself 
in the town and defend it, or march out and fight 
in the open fields. The first who gave an opinion 
was a French officer, of great repute in the army, 
and who was askilful engineer. He said, that, 
if the weather were open, and supposing the enemy 
25 9 
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able to lay a siege in the proper form, it would 
be impossible to hold out such an epen place above 
' five days; it would be but a sacrifice of men’s lives 
to attempt to defend it. As the case now stood, 
however, he thought they might give a good ac- 
count of themselves if besieged. ‘The season was 
such, as not only to prevent the royal forces from 
digging trenches, and making the other necessary 
preparations, but would destroy them before they 
had well planted themselves before the town. The 
river being then frozen over, so as to be passable 
for both horses and carriages, the cavalry might be 
posted on the other side, in such a way as to re- 
ceive those who might be pushed by the enemy, 
or advance to improve any advantage they might 
gain; and there was one little spot of ground near 
the town, (formerly the site of a windmill, and still 
containing a house surrounded by a dry moat), 
where a small body of foot, with four pieces of 
cannon, might put it out of the enemy's power to 
attack the town till such time as it should be dis- 
lodged. 

The debate continued during the whole of that 
night; a fact in itself suficient to show that there 
was no general or consistent sentiment among the 
leaders of the army in favour of fighting. The 
men next day caught alarm from their indecision, 
and were unbounded in their expressions of rage 
and disappoimtment. A notion began to possess them 
that they were betrayed and ruined by the pol- 
troonery of their leaders. Under the influence of 
that feeling, they lost all regard to the rules of 
military subordination. Some of them were so 
bold as to ruffle the principal officers in the atreets, 
called them cowards, and told them they betrayed 
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the King instead of advising him. A friend of 
the Earl of Mar entered into serious remonstrance 
on this score with a party which he observed in 
tumultuous conversation on the street. He asked, 
in some perplexity, what they would have their 
officers to do. “ Do!” cried a Highlander; “ what 
did you call us to take arms for? Was it to run 
away? What did the King come hither for? Was 
it to see his people butchered by hangmen, and 
not strike a stroke for their lives ? Let us die like 
men, and not like dogs.” A gentleman from the 
braes of Aberdeenshire added, that the loyal clans 
should take the person of their monarch out of the 
hands of his present imbecile councillors ; and then, 
if he was willing to die like a prince, he should 
find there were ten thousand gentlemen in Scot- 
land, who were not afraid to die with him. 

All this, however, was but the fervour of incen- 
eiderate bravery and high-toned party feeling, ex- 
aggerated a little, perhaps, by a reflection on what 
the officers had done at Preston. The counsellors 
who were disposed to take a cool survey of their 
whole circumstances, saw, that to hold out in Perth 
was but to risk the very fate which had befallen 
that unfortunate division of their friends. The case 
Was put into its proper point of view by the Earl 
of Mar, at a council held on the evening of the 
29th. He had endeavoured, he said, ever since the 
battle of Sheriffmuir, to keep the army together, 
and put it into as good a posture as possible, hav- 
ing two expectations on which, as they all knew, 
their enterprise depended ; the coming of the King, 
and the invasion of England by the Duke of Or- 
mond. The first of these expectations had been 
happily realized ; and they had aleo received many 
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supplies of money, arms, ammunition, and other 
stores, as well before as since his Majesty’s arrival, 
not one vessel having fallen into the enemy's hands. 
The second of their expectations, however, had 
been in the meantime disappointed. The Duke 
of Ormond, on landing in England, had found his 
scheme entirely disconcerted by the imprisonment 
of most of those en whom he relied, while it was 
impossible for those who remained to assemble, 
without a foreign force to give them the protection 
they would at first require. The Scottish party, 
on whom the whole weight of the war had conse- 
quently fallen, instead of finding the support they 
expected in the sister country, had only been in- 
jured by that part of the design; for an immense 
portion of their supplies, which might have been 
of great service here if sent in time, had been re- 
served for the Duke of Ormond, till it was now too 
late. In the mean time, the army of the Elector 
of Brunswick had been strengthened by foreign as- 
sistance, so that it now greatly outnumbered their 
own forces. It therefore remained for the council 
to decide, whether they should attempt to hold out 
in Perth with their inferior army, or retire to some 
point farther north, where they might hazard a 
battle under more advantageous circumstances. 

If we are to believe one retailer of secret intelli- 
gence, * the Ear] had some reasons for counselling 
an abandonment of the enterprise, which he could 
not well expose to the council. The Duke of 
Orleans had assured him, that in a little time he 
should be able to Jend the design a much more 
powerful assistance than at present, by getting the 
Turks to declare war against that grand ally of 
the reigning King of Britain, the Emperor of Ger- 
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many. He had also been assured that, if the en- 
terprise were intermitted for some time, the dis- 
aster of the English Jacobites might be repaired, 
and a new invasion formed by the Duke of Or- 
mond. He further depended on getting a great 
many of his friends insinuated into the new parlia- 
ment which was about to be called. But the 
chief reason of all was, that a party of his officers 
and allies, among whom were the Ear! of Seaforth 
and the Marquis of Huntly, in conspiring to make 
a treaty with the Government, had resolved upon 
surrendering the Chevalier’s person to the Duke of 
Argyle, as a means of procuring good terms for 
themselves. 

Whether any of these reasons were founded in 
truth or not, it seems certain that the insurgent 
army could net remain in Perth without the dan- 
ger of utter destruction. It is true, that the 
weather was at present favourable to them, and 
unfavourable to the enemy ; that they were in pos- 
session of a great quantity of provisions for a siege ; 
and that the men were quite willing to undertake 
the hazard of such a step. The weather, however, 
might change in an hour, so as to deprive them of 
a great part of their defences. ‘Their provisions 
would at length be exhausted ; when the Duke of 
Argyle, scouring the country inall directions, would 
prevent them from getting the least supply from 
without; and it would be equally impossible for 
any foreign vessels to reach them by the ‘Tay, so 
long as its banks were commanded by an enemy. 
They were already in great distress for want of 
coal; and the idea of being utterly deprived of 
that article at such a season, was almost in itself 
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enough to induce them to abandon the town.’ 
Finally, the spirits of the men could not be ex- 
pected to bear up Jong against the physical dis- 
tresses of a protracted siege. In every view of 
the case, it was more advisable to give up the un- 
dertaking altogether for the present, than either to 
hazard an unequal battle with the enemy in the 
fields, or to run the risk of being taken like their 
friends at Preston. It is vain to accuse the Earl 
of Mar or his party of pusillanimity in resolving 
upon such a measure ; for it is plain, even throw- 
ing the comparison of hazards out of the question, 
that, since a Jarge portion of his host was already 
irresolute, and there was a chance of such a spirit 
soon spreading further, he could not prudently at- 
tempt to defend the town, even although his own 

wishes had run never so strongly in favour of such 
a course. THe had, besides, to consider the safety 
of the Chevalier’s person, on which their interest 
so entirely depended. 

The resolution to retreat was fully formed at 
the Privy Council on the evening of the 29th. 
But it was not till next day that it was promulgat- 
ed to the army. A council of all the othcers, both 
of the army and of the household, was called on 
that day, at Scone, to hear the reasons which had 
induced the King and his cabinet to come to this 
determination. They were simply these. The 
means of resistance seemed to be taken away by 
the various accidents of affairs which had been 
stated the night before ; it bemg equally impossi- 
ble to fight a battle with so small a force, and to 
stand a siege in a town so ill-defended, and go in- 
accessible to supplies. Jt was necessary to fall back 
from Perth upon some post where they should be 
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more able to defend themselves, and where they 
might keep open a communication with their more 
distant friends. If the succours they expected 
should arrive in time, they might be in a condition 
to advance again, before the enemy could settle in 
Perth ; if not, they might make their way to 
Aberdeen, and from thence by Strathspey into the 
Highlands. Though they were not able to fight 
the entire army of the enemy, they were yet too 
strong to be insulted by less than his whole force. 
Perhaps his army would be lessened as he came 
in pursuit, by his leaving garrisons behind him, or 
by fatigue and the severity of the season. In that 
case, and especially if he followed them to the hills, 
where his horse would be of no service, they might 
fall upon him at such a disadvantage as to make 
victory certain. 

While this face was put upon matters for the 
satisfaction of the men, secret resolutions were 
taken to ship off the Chevalier and his principal 
officers at Montrose, as they should pass north- 
wards, and that the army should disperse itself in 
the Highlands so soon as circumstances would 
permit. Accordingly, a French ofhcer and a 
clergyman were sent forward to Dundee, to order 
three ships which had recently arrived there from 
France with supplies, to sail round the coast to 
Montrose, and there to wait a signal which should 
be made to them from a boat near the shore. As 
it was necessary to keep this affair a profound se- 
cret, lest the men getting intelligence of it should 
be tempted into some dreadful manifestation of 
resentment, the crews of these vessels were not 
permitted to come ashore, but were commanded 
to sail immediately ; a report being at the time 
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spread in the town, that they were going to land 
the remainder of their stores somewhere in Fife. 3 

When the resolution to retreat was communi- 
- cated for certain to the men, they expressed the 
most violent rage and grief; and though it was of 
great importance to keep themselves as much in a* 
body as possible, about eight hundred of the High- 
landers went off that night in disgust, taking the 
way by Dunkeld towards the central Highlands. 
The intelligence, also, produced inexpressible con- 
sternation in the civilian friends of the cause, such 
as the clergy, the merchants, and others at Perth, 
who had rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
government by aiding or countenancing the pro- 
ceedings of their armed friends, or by making 
public acknowledgment of the Chevalier as their 
sovereign. It was on the 30th of January that 
the resolution was promulgated ; and all remarked, 
that the day which had witnessed the murder of 
their prince’s grandfather at the gate of his pa- 
lace, was now consecrated forever as a tatal day 
to the House of Stuart, since it had produced a 
second misfortune to that race scarcely less to be 
deplored. 

The morning of the 31st of January being ap- 
pointed for the commencement of the march, 
James came on the evening of the 30th to Perth, 
where he supped in the house of Mr Hay, the 
Jacobite provost of the town. During that night 
none went to bed, except such as had nothing to 
remove ;: all the rest busied themselves in packing 
up for the march, or in taking a melancholy fare- 
well of the friends and mistresses they were to 
leave behind them, At an early hour in the morn- 
ing, they began to file off across the surface of the 
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Tay, which, though a deep and rapid river, had 
been covered so thickly with ice, during the late 
extraordinary frost, as to bear both horse and man. 
Before the afternoon was far spent, the whole had 
got safely over, and were in full march along the 
Carse of Gowrie to Dundee. 

The royal army did not quit Stirling till the 
29th of January. Advancing that day to Auchter- 
arder, one of the villages which had been burnt 
by the insurgents, they slept all mght upon the 
snow, without any other shelter than what was 
afforded to a few of their number by a range of 
blackened and roofless walls. Next morning, a party 
of two hundred dragoons and four hundred foot 
went forward in advance of the rest, to protect the 
country people who were clearing away the snow, 
and to beat up the Castle of Tuliibardine, which 
was an outpost of the insurgent army. ‘lhe gar- 
rison which had been left in the house being too 
smal] to resist, it capitulated with the royalist party ; 
and a lodging was thus afforded for the ofhcers of 
the army at the close of their second day’s march. 
The Duke of Argyle had himself advanced in the 
evening to Tullibardine, intending to make it his 
abode for the night ; but being informed when he 
arrived that the enemy had retreated that forenoon 
from Perth, he took four hundred dragoons and a 
thousand foot, under bis command, and advanced 
by the light of the snow to their evacuated post, 
where he arrived at two oclock next morning, 
only twelve hours after the last of the insurgents 
had left it. 

When the main body of the army got to Perth 
next day, they were found so much injured by the 
fatigue of their march and the coldness of their 
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two last night's quarters, as to be unable to follow 
up the pursuit any farther with the necessary spirit. 
It is even supposed that, if the Chevalier had then 
turned back and fallen upon them, they would have 
been an easier prey to his sword than he had pre- 
viously feared he would be to theirs. It was not 
till after one whole day of rest, that the Duke 
could make up a select party of six squadrons of 
dragoons, three battalions of feot, and eight hun- 
dred of his own Highlanders, to advance from 
Perth with himself, in order to harass the rear 
of the retreating army. ‘That party marched to 
Errol on the 2d of February, and next day to 
Dundee, where the mass of his army arrived on 
the 4th. On this march, it was remarked with 
jealousy by the regular portion of his troops, that 
he gave his vassals the preference of going before 
the rest to pillage the country, while the otkers 
were forbidden to take the value of a farthing un- 
der the pain of death. 4 

The insurgent army, who had the start of their 
pursuers by two entire days, arrived at Montrose 
on the 3d. The men, who had previously wonder- 
ed to find their march directed towards the coast 
instead of the centre of Angus, were now seriously 
alarmed at seeing two or three French vessels ly- 
ing in the roads at a little distance from the shore. 
A rumour began to circulate amongst them, that 
the principal officers had advised the Chevalier to 
embark here for France ; and immediately the rage 
which they expreseed at Perth on account of the 
resolution to retreat, was renewed with even a 
keener flame, ‘The leaders were perplexed to the 
last degree by the suspicions of the men; but, to 
allay them as much as possible, a march was or- 
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dered that night instead of next moming, and, 
while the Chevalier’s guard was ordered to parade 
before his lodgings, as was customary before he 
mounted, his baggage was sent forward with the 
main body of the army, as if he intended to follow. 
in possession of this pledge for his continuance 
with them, they proceeded with reassured minds ; 
but they were next day informed, with mortifica- 
tion and horror, that he had broken his insufficient 
bail, and realized all their worst fears. 

It was not but with the greatest reluctance, nor 
without many anxious remonstrances against the 
opinions of his counsellors, that the unfortunate son 
of James the Second consented to take this step. 
Even at the very last, he pleaded fervently to re- 
main to share the fate of his friends. Every hard- 
ship, he said, every danger, he was willing to en- 
dure with the men who had sacrificed their all 
with so much zeal and alacrity for his service. It 
appears that the only argument by which they 
could finally prevail upon him to embark, was, 
that 1t would be far more easy for the wreck of 
the army to procure terms from the Government 
without him than with him. 

He employed the last hours he was to spend in 
Scotland, in drawing up a commission by which 
General Gordon was appointed commander-in- 
chief, with powers to treat with the enemy for an 
armistice. Reserving only a sinall sum of money 
for himself and suite, he left all that he had be- 
sides to General Gordon for the subsistence of the 
troops. It is also gratifying to think that, in this 
his own dark hour ot sorrow, his mind adverted 
with tender solicitude to the miseries which he had 
innocently brought upon others. He accompanied 
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the money by a letter to General Gordon, direct- 
ing that the remairtder, whatever it was, should be 
left to compensate the losses of the inhabitants of 
the villages which he had caused to be burnt. 

That he left such a letter, was first stated in a 
journal of proceedings published with the sanction 
of the Earl of Mar in France; but the Whig his- 
torians, who exclaim with senseless rancour about 
his cruelty in burning the villages, have always 
hitherto doubted that he did so. The present 
writer is fortunately able to vindicate his charac- 
ter on this interesting point, by presenting not 
only the letter he left with General Gordon, but 
also one which he wrote upon the same subject, 
and im connexion with the other, to the Duke of 
Argyle. The following copies are taken accu- 
rately and directly from the origiuals, which have 
been preserved in the venerable cavalier family of 
Fingask ; and it is anticipated, that few will per- 
use the first of the series, without sympathizing 
warmly with the feelings of the ill-fated writer, or 
being sensibly struck with the singularity of his 
situation, in thus addressing the man who had 
driven bim from the kingdom. 


“ FOR THE DUKE OF ARGIL. 


“ Monross, 4th ’cbruary 716. 

“ Tt was the view of delivering this my ancient 
kingdom from the hardship it lay under, aud re- 
storing it to its former happiness and independ- 
ency, that brought me into this country; and all 
hopes of eftectuating that at this time being taken 
from me, | have been reduced, much against my 
inclination, but by a cruel necessity, to leave the 
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kingdom, with as many of my faithful subjects as 
were desirous to follow me, or I able to carry with 
me, that so at least I might secure them from the 
utter destruction that threatens them, since that 
was the only way left me to shew them the re- 
gard I had for, and the sense I had of, their un- 
paralleled loyalty. 

‘ Among the manifold mortifications I have 
had in this unfortunat expedition, that of being 
forced to burn several villages, &c. as the only ex- 
pedient left me for the publick security, was not 
the smallest. It was indeed forced upon me by 
the violence with which my rebellious subjects 
acted against me, and what they, as the first au- 
thors of it, must be answerable for, not I; how- 
ever, as I cannot think of leaving this country 
without making some provision to repair that loss, 
I have therefore consigned to the Magistrats of 
the sum of ———, desiring and requiring of you, 
if not as an obedient subject, at least as a lover of 
your country, to take care that it be employd to 
the designd use, that I may at least have the sa- 
tisfaction of having been the destruction and rain 
of none, ata time I came to free all. Whether 
you have yet received my letter, or what effect it 
hath had upon you, I am as yet ignorant of ; but 
what will become of these unhappy nations is but 
too plaine. I have neglected nothing to render 
them a free and prosperous people; and I fear 
they will feel yet more than I the smart of prefer- 
ring a foreign yoak to that obedience they owd 
me: and what must those who have so. obsti- 
natly resisted both my right and my clemency, 
have to answer for? But, however things turn, 
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or Providence is pleased to dispose of mg, I shall 
never abandon my just right, nor the pursuite of 
it, but with my life; and beseech God so to turn 
at last the hearts of my subjects, as that they may 
enjoy peace and happiness, by submitting to what 
their interest and duty equally require of them. 
As for your own particular, you might, if you had 
pleasd, joined interest and greatness in your own 
person ; but, though you have refused to do that, 
I must earnestly request of you to do at least all 
in your power to save your country from utter 
ruin, and to be just at least to them, since you are 
it not to me. > 

“| thought to write this in my own hand, but 
bad not time. 

“ James RL” 


‘< General Gordon is hereby empowered, as 
soon as he has no other further occasion for the 
money left in his hands for the subsistence of the 
troops, to forward, if he thinks fitt, the enclosed 
letter to the Duke of Argil, and to fill up the 
blanks of my letter with the name of the town 
where he shall leave the money, and the summ he 
shall leave. 

“ James R.” 


At nine o'clock of the evening of the 4th, the 
unfortunate Chevalier went from his lodgings on 
foot, attended by only one of his domestics, to 
the lodgings of the Earl of Mar, and from thence, 
by a private way to the water-side, where he went 
on board a small boat, along with his Generalis- 
simo. A few hours before, on James naming the 
Earl as one of those whom he wished to accom- 
pany him in his flight, his Lordship had expressed 
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a strong desire to remain behind with the army. 
But the Chevalier had represented to him that 
there was nearly the same reason for his going, as 
there was for his own departure; that the army 
would be able to make better terms, or to dis- 
perse more easily, without him than with him. 
About a quarter of an hour after, two other boats, 
containing some of the principal personages of the 
Chevalier’s suite, with a few more gentlemen who 
were peculiarly obnoxious to the Government, 
went also out to the little vessel in waiting for 
them ; after which it immediately stood out to 
sea. He landed safely, seven days after, at Wal- 
dam, near Gravelines, betwixt Dunkirk and Calais. 

The intelligence of this transaction caused a great 
number of the insurgents to break off and seek re- 
fuge in the neighbouring recesses of the Gram- 
pians ; so that little more than a thousand accom- 
panied General Gordon in a body to Aberdeen. 
On arriving at that place, Gordon opened a paper 
of instructions which his master had committed to 
his hands, and found himself requested to inform 
his followers, that the disappointments their sove- 
reign had met with, especially from abroad, had 
obliged him, much against his will, to leave the 
country; that he thanked them for their hearty 
and faithful services; wished them to advise with 
General Gordon as to whether they should be 
safest in a body or dispersed ; and assured them 
that he would continue to watch over their imte- 
rests, under whatever circumstances he or they 
might be placed in future. Gordon at the same 
time informed them, that henceforward they should 
receive no regular pay. 

They guitted Aberdeen on the 7th, and next 
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day the advanced party of the Duke of Argyle 
took possession of the same town. Their main 
body proceeded westwards through the province 
of Moray, pursued at a little distance, but never 
overtaken, by the royal army. As they went, 
they gradually diminished in number. One party 
of about a hundred gentlemen procured shipping 
at Peterhead and Fraserburgh, and thus made a 
direct escape to Trance. The sinall host which 
remained, retired up the vale of Strathspey to- 
wards the wilds of Badenoch and Lochaber, where 
at length they were left unannoyed by an enemy 
which could not follow them farther. Such was 
the extreme care with which they managed their 

march, that, out of the whole of their broken host, 
scarcely a hundred were any where seized by the 
royalists betwixt Perth and Strathspey. 

Some time after, when all the Low Countries 
were completely possessed by the King’s forces, a 
party of about a hundred and sixty gentlemen, 
including Lord Duftus, Sir George Sinclair, Ge- 
neral Ecclin, and Sir David Threipland of Fin- 
gask, descended with singular daring through the 
plains of Moray, and taking boat at Burgh-head, 
sailed across the Moray Firth to Caithness. This 
gallant little band afterwards got over to the Ork- 
ney Islands, and procured the means of escape in 
some French ships, which had been stationed for 
them on those lonely seas. As no man of any 
distinction was seized by the royal troops, and 
the common people were too obscure to be worthy 
of the vengeance of the Government, afew months 
saw Scotland in almost the same condition as that 
in which it had been before the insurrection. 


NOTES 


TO THE 


REBELLION IN 1689. 


CHAP. I.—Iwnrropucrory. 


1 Litere humaniores, human or classical learning, in 
distinction from litere diviniores, the phrase uscd to ex- 
press theological or divine literature. 

2 Dalrymple’s Memoirs, vol. i, Part II. p. 46.—Con- 
tinuation of Colliers Supplement to Morery’s Great His- 
torical Dictionary, London, 1705,—Memoirs of Viscount 
Dundec, London, 1711.—Wood’s Peerage, voce Graham, 
Viscount of Dundee. 

8 Dalrymple’s Mem. Il, 2, 46. 

4: Now consecrated to immortal history by the name of 
“the Scots Greys. ” 

5 There is another portrait of Claverhouse at Lee House 
in Lanarkshire—a bust, representing him with a somewhat 
different cast of countenance. I derive the circumstance 
about his ringlets from a recent topographical publication 
connected with the north of Scotland, of which I have 
forgot the title, but where I remember it was mentioned 
as a fact taken from tradition at only two removes of evi- 
dence. 
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CHAP. I].—Tuer Revorurtion. 


1 Crichton’s Memoirs. 

2 Crichton. 

3 Family Memoir quoted in Wood’s Peerage, 11, 169. 

4: Reported from tradition by Sir John Dalrymple. 

5 Memoirs of Great Britain, 1771. 

6 Crichton’s Memoirs. Life of Viscount Dundee. 

7 Balcarres’s Memotrs. 

8 Minutes of the Convention, MS. Advocate’s Li- 
brary 


9 Minutes of the Convention. 


CHAP. IlI.—Commencemenyt or DunpbeEr’s 
INSURRECTION. 


t MS. in the possession of the Author. 

2 Mackay’s Memoirs, MS. 

3 Life of Dundee, in Continuation of Collier's Sup- 
plement to Morery’s Great Historical Dictionary, Folio, 
1705. 


CHAP. IV.—Makcues awn CountTERMARCHEsS, 


1 Dundce’s Memoirs. Dalrymple’s Memoirs of Great 
Britain. 
2 Macpherson’s Original Papers, 1, 362. 


CHAP. V.—Tue Battie or KILviecranky. 


1 The Water of Banovy, near Blair Castle. 

2 Balcarres’s Memoirs. Gencral Stewart’s Highland 
Regiments. 

3 Balcarres’s Memoirs, 

4. Tradition in Athole. 

5 « Life of Donald M‘Bane,” a sword-player, who 
was in his army. 

6 Highland tradition says nineteen hundred Nighland- 
ers and three hundred Irish, which is amazingly near the 
usual historical accounts. 

7 Dalrymple’s Memoirs, vol. i, Part IT. p. 56. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Highland Pocm. 
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10 M‘Banc’s Life. 


1] General Stewart’s Highland Regiments, vol. i. p. 66. 
12 Macpherson’s Original Papers, 1, 369. 

13 An epithet of contempt. 

14. Mackay’s Memoirs, MS. 


CHAP. VI.—Anrcopores or tHE Barrie or 
KILLIECRANKY. 

1 “* Sin: Jt has pleased God to give your forces a great 
victory over the rebels, in which three-fourths of them are 
fallen under the weight of our swords, IT might say much 
of the action, if 1 had not the honour to command in it ; 
but of 5000 men, which was the best computation 1 could 
make of the rebels, it is certain there have not escaped 
above 1200. We have not lost full out 900. This abso- 
lute victory made us masters of the field and enemy's 
baggage ; which 1 gave to the soldiers ; who, to do them 
all right, both officers and common men, Highlands, Low- 
lands, and Irish, behaved themselves with equal gallantry 
to what ever I saw in the hottest battles fought abroad by 
disciplined armies ; and this M‘Kay’s old soldiers felt on 
this occasion. I cannot now, Sir, be more particular ; 
but take leave to assure your Majesty, the kingdom is ge- 
nerally disposed to your service, and impatiently wait for 
your coming; and this success will bring in the rest of 
the nobility and gentry, having had all their assurances 
for it, except the notorious rebels. Thercfore, Sir, for 
God’s sake, assist us, though it be with such another de- 
tachment as you scent us before, especially of horse and 
dragoons ; and you will crown our beginnings with a com- 
plete success, and yourself with an entire possession of 
your ancient hereditary kingdom of Scotland. My wounds 
forbid me to enlarge to your Majesty at this time, though 
they tell me they are not mortal. However, 1 beseech 
your Majesty to believe, whether I live or die, I am cn- 
tirely yours—Dunver. 

2 Balcarres’s Memoirs, Life of Dundce in Supplement 
to Collier’s Dictionary. 

Highland tradition gives a somewhat different account 
of Dundee’s death, which may be presented here in the 
unpretending form of a note. 

Clavers, says the venerable authority [am quoting, had 
been told by his nurse of some water or river, taking i+ 
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name from the word gvose or geese, that would chance te 
prove fatalto him. He had also, when a child, got hold 
fo a toad, which he ate half up before he was discovered. 
When his nurse heard what he had done, and that the nause- 
ous creature had been taken from him and thrown away, 
she remarked, ** Then you have marred my child in the 
midst of his glory.’’ On his coming into Athole to fight 
with Mackay, he inquired, very particularly, if there were 
any river or stream of any kind, which bore the name of 
the Goose ; and, on being assured that there was not, he is 
said to have appeared pleased. 

Mark, however, the unerring certainty of fate. The 
house of Rinrory or Urrard, stood exactly in the centre of 
the field of battle. There was a considerable stand made, 
under favour of its enclosures, by Mackay’s soldiers ; but 
as the battle swept away into the vale, many of these thought 
it advisable to take refuge in the house. In a little while, 
every recess, throughout its various apartments, was filled 
with frightened and wounded soldiers ; some beneath beds, 
some behind chests, and others in presses and closets. 
Many died where they lay of fright or wounds, and were 
not discovered till their bodies began to putrify. One un- 
fortunate soldier was found, some years afterwards, ina 
deserted garret. Among the rest, was Captain Alexander 
Campbell of Finab, (a gentlemen of the district, who had 
joined the Revolution party). 

Dundee had occasion, in directing the evolutions of his 
men, to ride past Urrard House. As he passed it, he saw 
his friend and ally, the gallant Laird of Pitcur, lying se- 
verely wounded on the ground. He stopped a moment, to 
inquire regarding the Laird’s condition ; and in speaking 
to the unfortunate gentleman, he leant over the shoulder 
of tris horse. Captain Campbell spied him in that attitude 
from his place of refuge in the house ; and taking aim over 
the sill of a window which is still shown by the natives, 
shot him with a bullet in the small of the back, exactly be- 
low the edge of his mail. Strange to say, the spot where 
he was standing at the time, was called the Goose-Dué, be- 
ing simply the puddle: in which the Laird of Urrard’s geese 
were wont to recreate themselves ! 

The wound at first was not thought mortal, nor did it 
occasion him much inconvenience. He continued, for 
some time afterwards, to give directions, and to receive his 
officers, on a little knoll near the place; which, for that 
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reason, has been called Tomn Cleabhrs, the hillock of Cla- 
verhouse. 

There are various other traditionary theories regarding 
Dundee’s death, One represents him ds having been 
slain by a West-country Whig, whose family he had ruined 
—whohad consequently entered into his service as a valet, 
to lie in wait for an opportunity of assassinating bim—and 
who, finally, found that opportunity in the confusion of 
the battle, when he shot him with a silver button ; it being 
a superstition of this sect that lead had no power to pene- 
trate his body. It is commonly affirmed, that the shot took 
effect at the moment he was pointing the pursuit with his 
sword ; in support of which theory, Sir Walter Scott in- 
forms us, iu the notes to his Muinstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, that the buff-coat he wore at the battle, (which is 
now preserved at Pennycuik Housc), is penetrated at the 
armpit. But I am rather inclined to think, after a careful 
consultation of the best authorities, that he was wounded 
in the lower part of the body. 

A Lowland Cavalier story, which has never hitherto 
been noticed in print, ascribes the fate of the hero to a pas- 
sion which William, third Viscount of Kilsyth, (not then 
come to the peerage), entertained for bis lady ; and Lady 
Dundec herself, is said to have been so thoroughly convinced 
of this, that, on the New-Vear’s morning which succeeded, 
she sent the supposed assassin a white nightcap, a pair of 
white gloves, and a rope, being a sort of suit of canonicals 
for the gallows, either to sigmfy that she esteemed him 
worthy of that fate, or that she thought the state of his 
mind might be such as to make him fit to hang himself. 
After all, as the story proceeds to say, Lady Dundee, like 
Qucen Mary, consented to marry the suspected murderer 
of her husband. The old Lady Claverhouse, mother to 
Lord Dundee, was much shocked at the match, which of- 
fended her moral sense in much the same way as the 
union of Hamlct’s mother and uncle disgusted that most 
philosophical of princes. It is said, that when she re- 
ceived an account of the nuptials, she knelt down and fer- 
vently prayed to God, that, should he see fit to permit 
the unworthy couple to go out of the world without some 
visible token of bis indignation, he would be pleased to 
make her some especial revelation, to prevent her from 
utterly disbelieving in his providence and justice ; one of 
the most emphatic prayers, perhaps, ever uttered. Her 
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daring request was strangely fulfilled. The Viscount 
Kilsyth, eventually engaging in the insurrection of 1715, 
was obliged to seek refuge in Holland. Thither he also 
took his lady. On landing at the Hague, it was found 
impossible to procure a lodging, on account of the town 
being accidentally crowded by some public festival. They 
found a Jodging in the country. They werc there resid- 
ing, when, one night, the house fell above them, killing 
the faithless relict of Claverhouse, her child, and a ser- 
vant, while Lord Kilsyth himself was caught by the lee 
between some falling joists, and was compelled to hear 
the dying agonies of his wife and child, without being able 
to attempt their relief. 

Lady Kilsyth and ber child were embalmed, brought 
home to Scotland, and both laid in the sepulchral vault 
of the Kilsyth family at Kilsyth, where they were dis- 
covered in a state of perfect preservation, so lately as the 
year 1792. 

3 It weuld be doing injustice to Dundee’s memory to 
omit the beautifully classical elegy which Dr Pitcairn in- 
scribed to his memory. 


Ultime Scotorum, potuit, quo sospite solo, 
Libertas patrize salva fuisse tuae : 

Te moriente, novos accepit Scotia cives, 
Accepitque nevos, te moriente, Deos. 

Illa nequit superesse tibi, tu non potes ii, 
Ergo Caledoniac nomen inane, vale: 

Tuque vale, gentis priscae fortissime ductor, 
Ultime Scotorum, ac ultime Grame, vale. 


Translation by Drypen. 


Oh, last and best of Scots! who didst maintatn 
Thy country’s freedom from a foreign reign ; 
New people fill the land, now thou art gone, 

New gods the temples, and new kings the throne. 
Scotland and thou did in each other live ; 

Nor would’st thou her, nor could she thee survive. 
Farewell, who dying didst support the state, 

And could not fall but with thy country’s fate ! 


4. Mr Alexander Stewart, residing at Pitclochrie. 
5, The action commenced witb the Mac Donells. 
6 It is impossible to say how many Highlanders fefl in 
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the action. Dundee, in his own letter, says 900; but that 
is probably a misprint for ninety. 

7 Many anecdotes are told in Athole of the great 
strength and determined character of Robert Stewart, the 
priest. Being once present at a meeting, where some of 
the parties quarrelled, he seized two men, and thrustiag 
their heads under his hams, forcibly held them in that 
awkward situation; then, taking hold of other two with 
his hands, he cried to his friends, ‘‘ Come, Sirs, exert your- 
selves: Icannot fight for you, but I will at least keep some 
of your enemies trom engaging.” 


CHAP. Vil.—Sxirmisuesor DuNKELp AND CROMDALE. 


1 The tollowing candid character of Mackay is given 
in a work entitled, ‘¢ A Short Account of Scotland,” [ Lon- 
den, 1702,| which appears to have been drawn up by onc 
of the officers of his army : 

‘© He was certainly an honest gentleman, a zealous 
Presbyterian, and brave enough, as appeared at Gilli-cran- 
ky, where, though his conduct was blamed, his courage 
was not, though the flight of his men forced him to give 
way. He was a good soldier, with sufficient qualifications 
to be a Colonel; but for a General officer, it seemed to 
be a preferment above his capacity. His ill conduct show- 
ed itself divers ways: First, His neglect of ammunition, 
when he marched into the Blair of Athol, the soldiers hav- 
ing a very slender provision of powder and ball. Then 
his going with so weak a force against a formidable enemy, 
who had many advantages in that place, and not only the 
mountains, but the people to favour ’em. His often 
marching the horse till it was dark night, when they were 
to encamp and forage, appeared very strange, when no 
reason could be offered for it; but, on the contrary, turns 
extremely dangerous, as well as inconvenient, to be mov- 
ing at such an hour. His travelling up and down the 
country with great bodies of horse, without doing anything, 
and, for ought we could discover, without design to do: 
This looked as if he affected a Cavalcade, or Progress, 
more than a War, and had a mind to ruine the troops in- 
stead of subduing the country. Which, and the like in- 
stances, though frequently remonstrated against by the 
English officers, yet made no impression ; but he went on 
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his way, that it might not be said he wanted those helps 
in the art cf war, or that they knew ’em better than he.” 

Mackay must have been aman considerably advanced 
in life and experience at the time of the Battle of Killie- 
cranky, as he informs usin his Memoirs, that he had been 
employed thirty years out of his native country, before re- 
turning to Britain with King William. 

2 Mackay’s MS. Macpherson’s Original Papers, 

3$ Balearres's Memoirs. 

4 Accounts of the engagement embodied in « The Life 
and Dairy of Colonel Blackader.”” | Edinburgh, 1824. 

3 Cannan was not perhaps a bad officer; but he was 
unacquainted with the disposition of the Highlanders, and 
unable to manage so various and capricious a body ef ir- 
regular troops. He is taxed by the Ear! of Balcarres with 
the Judicrous oversight of having had more cannon at the 
skirmish of Dunkeld than he had ball, which probably 
arose from some disorder among his Celtic storc-kcepers. 
He lived for some months afterwards in the Highlands, in 
great disprace with the natives; and if we are to belicve a 
Whig work of the time, bis retinue at last became so small, 
that he was one morning rebbed of all his money (less than 
a hundred guineas) and most of his clothes, and then fair- 
Jy left to find his way out of the country as he best might. 
He escaped to the Island of Mull, where he got protection 
from the Chicf of Mactean till next year, when being jomn- 
ed by King James, in a commission with Major-General 
Buchan, be returned to the mainland, and fought in the 
campaign of 1690, 

6 It fairly appears, from the history of this infamous 
transaction, that, when the usual systems of place and 
privilege are disorganized by a revolution, men of rank 
and education are liable to temptations of these sorts, ex- 
actly in the sane way as the meaner orders of men are un- 
able to abstain from seizing and helping themselves in the 
case of a shipwreck or fire. It was the only most violent of all 
the Presbyterian revolutionists who sold themselves on this 
oceasion to King James. Qn the other hand, it is shock- 
Ing to observe the cool duplicity of James’s ministers. As 
the offering party had no views, but such as were purely 
selfish, so the party to whom the atler was preferred, made 
no seruple to give it a perfectly Jesuitical acceptance. 
They agreed to grant all that was demanded, with the ut- 
nost show of good will; but, in reality, determined to 
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keep very little faith with them when the time of remune- 
ration should arrive. Tt should be at the same time dis- 
tinctly stated—and this is a matter which many historians 
pass over too carelessly—that the great bulk of the Presbyte- 
rians, or, indeed, the whole body, were no more concerned 
in the plot than was King William himself. It was the 
project of only a few of their leaders or representatives, or 
rather of men who, for selfish reasons, had made them- 
selves conspicuous by acting in their behalf: 

7 Mackay’s Memoirs, MS. 

& Hogy's Jacobite Relies, 1. 204. 

9 The Earl of Breadalbane was intrusted by King Wile 
liam with twenty thousand pounds, to be distributed a- 
mony the clans. But he is supposed to have only spent a 
small portion of that sum, and to have retained all the 
rest, as the payment of his commission. Out of the faith. 
lessness and the feudal prejudices of this nobleman arose 
the famous massacre of Glenco. Tt is related, that when 
he was afterwasds called to account by a statesraan for a 
particular statement of his disbursements to the clans, he 
said, * Why, my Lord, the money is spent, the High 
Jands are quiet, and that is the only way of accounting 
among friends!” 


CHAP. VIJL.—Anpvexteures of Dunpee’s Orricers IN 
FRANCE. 


1 Dalrymple’s Memoirs.—Account of Dundee'’s Offi- 
cers, 1711. 

2 It is hoped that no offence will be taken on the other 
side of the Channel with this innocent anecdote. ‘The 
Trish present at the siege of Roses were no doubt equally 
brave with the Scots, On the present occasion, in all pro- 
bability, they were requested by their companions to re- 
main inactive. 


3 See his Memoirs. 
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NOTES 


TO THE 


REBELLION IN 1715-16. 


CHAP, I.—Inrropucrory. 


1 It is strange to observe, that many believe the present 
royal family to be now possessed of the hereditary, as well 
as the parliamentary, title to the throne. It is the most 
improbable thing in the world that they ever will, Be- 
sides the innumerable descendants of Charles the First, 
there exist many descendants of the elder branches of the 
family of Elizabeth of Bohemia—the two elder Roman 
Catholic brothers of Sophia—who would require to die out 
before such an event. 

2 The Princess Sophia had dicd scarcely two months 
before the decease of Queen Anne. Her death was sup- 
posed to have been occasioned by a letter from the Queen, 
rejecting her proposal to have Prince George (afterwards 
George ]1.) established in England, and brought into 
Parliament as a British Peer, which had long been one of 
her favourite projects. 

3 History of the Principal States of Europe from the 

Peice of Utrecht. London, 1826. 
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# Bolingbroke's Letter to Sir William Wyndham. 
5 History of Europe, ii. 10. 
& Memoires de Berwick. 


CHAP. 1I.—CommencEMENT OF THE InNsURRECTION. 


1 The Master of Sinclair, whose MS. memoirs are in 
the possession of the Earl of Rosslin. 

2 Journal of the Earl of Mar’s Proceedings, published 
in France by his own authority. History of Europe, from 
the Peace of Utrecht. 

3 Patten’s History of the Rebellion of 1715, Part 11. 
page 10. 

4 Collection of Original Letters and Authentic Papers, 
relating to the Rebellion of 1715, p. 19. 

3 Original Letters from the Earl of Mar, in the posses- 
ston of the Earl of Kinnoul. 


CHAP. IIT.—Manr's Dascest urow tire Lowianns, AND 
CoMMENCEMENT OF THE ENSURRECTION IN E/NGLAND. 


1 Annals of the Second Year of George J. p. 41. 

2 Original Letters in possession of the Earl of Kin- 
noul. 

3 Original Letters, ut supra. 

4 Jhbid. 

3 Collection of Original Letters, &c, p. 20. 


CHAP. IV.—Exreprrion or Bricapier Maclnrosx. 


} Peter Rac, author of the Dumfries History of the 
Rebellion of 1715. 

2 A small village which stood on the spot now occu- 
pied by the Register House, Edinburgh. 

3 Letter printed in the Appendix to Patten’s History 
of the Rebellion. 

4 The Master of Sinclair, writer of the manuscript 
formerly quoted as being now in the possession of the 
Ear! of Rosslin. 

5 Rae’s History of the Rebellion, 269. 

6 Thn man selected for this duty was a Captain Hun- 
ter, a noteg horse-stealer, who, hike many other Borderers 
of irregular life, had joined the insurgents purely for the 
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more convenient exercise of his calling. When it was 
told that Hunter had quartered his troop near Carpenter's 
camp, a gentleman who knew his character well, could 
not help exclaiming, “ Then, by God, we'll hear no more 
of Carpenter's dragoons; Efunter will not leave them a 
horse to mount on!” 

7 Annals of the Second Year of King George I. 128, 

& No town in Scotland distinguished itself so much as 
Dumfries by its loyalty during the insurrection of 1715. 
In fact, if we were to take our impressions from a “ His- 
tory of the Rebellion” written by a native of this town 
(Mr Peter Rac), we would suppose that Dumfries was 
the centre of the whole transaction, und that all that was 
done at Perth and Stirling and Edinburgh and Preston, 
was a mere episode, The musterings and the marches, 
the beating of drums and the sounding of trumpets, the 
throwing up of new trenches and the knocking down of 
old walls, performed by this town, would amuse the read« 
er very much. Among other loyal services which they 
rendered to government, it was not one of the least, per- 
haps, that they scized the person of Lord John Johnston, 
(brother to the Marquis of Annandale), a gentleman who 
had been one of King James's officers in Ireland, and 
who would unquestionably have raised his brother's re- 
tainers on this occasion in favour of the Chevalier, if he 
had not been imprisoned. But there were two reasons for 
their seizure of Lord John. It was partly done at the 
command of his brother the Marquis, who, although but 
an equivocal loyalist during the reign of King William, 
had ever since continued fatthful to the existing govern- 
ment, and who now could think of no other plan for sav- 
ing his less prudent brother, than that of clapping him 
into the tolbooth of Dumfries. It is the tradition of Lord 
John’s family, that, after the insurrection was completely 
suppressed, the magistratcs waited upon him at the prison, 
conducted him out in procession, and expressed a hope, 
as they parted with him, that he found no occasion to 
blame them for what they had done. It is not recorded 
how his Lordship replied to their compliments at that 
time; but, fifteen years after, on their waiting upon him 
again at his house, to compliment him on his birth-day, he 
sent them the following ironical letter, accompanied by a 
present of the pictures of King W iNiam and Queen Mary, 
which still remain in the town-hall of Dumfries, 
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‘* SR, 

“« The great civilities the good town of Dumfries 
has been pleased to show my brother and his family, makes 
me earnestly wish for an opportunity to show them my 
sense of the obligation this lays upon both of us. King 
William and Queen Mary is so well, that I have chosen 
to send their pictures as a present to the corporation ; and 
1 hope, as 1 value those great deliverers, on public as well 
as private considerations, they will receive them as a pledge 
of my disposition to do all the good in my power to this 
county and burgh ; and beg you would take the trouble to 
inake these and my compliments acceptable to the corpo- 
ration, which tie me to be still more, 

‘6 Str, 
‘© Your most humble servant, 
“© Joun JouNnstone. 
“ Dumfrics, 300th August, 1730. 

« P. S.—I propose returning the civilities the town was 
so good as to show me in waiting on me on my birth-day, 
if 1 knew the day that will be convenient. ” 

Communicated by John Henry Goodinge, I'sq., 
representative of Lord John Johnstone, and 
claimant of the dunandale peerape. 


CHAP, V.—Tue Bartre or SHERIFFMUIR, 


1 Letters and Proclamations, p. 31. 

2 Wodrow Letters, MS., Advocates’ Library, vol. 10. 

3 Rae's History, 302. 

4 Wodrow Letters, MS., Advocates’ Library, vol. 10. 

5 The Master of Sinclair’s MS., apud Lord John Rus- 
sell’s History of Europe. Official Jacobite Account of the 


Battle of Sheriffmuir. 
6 Enumeration of the Clans, at the end of Patten’s 


History of the Rebellion. 
7 Wodrow Letters, MS., Advocates’ Library. 
8 Rolls of the Muster-master General, November 30. 


9 Patten’s History, 96. 


CHAP. VL—Arrair or Preston, axp Suppression or 
THE INSURRECTION IN EXXGLAND. 


1 Letter about the Occurrences on the way to, and at 
Preston. By an eye-witness, p. 4. 
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2 Patten’s History. 

3 Annals of King George, 11, 136. 

4 Letter about the Occurrences on the way to, and at 
Preston. By an eye-witness. 

5 Patten’s History, 105. 

6 General Willes’s evidence at the trial of the Ear! of 
Wintoun. State Trials. 

7 The better order of the Preston prisoners were con- 
veyed to London, while the common men were confined 
in various gaols near the place where they were taken. It 
may be proper here to relate the proceedings which the 
Government instituted for the punishment of these unfor- 
tunate persons. 

“(In the beginning of January, Mr Lechmere,” (a lead- 
ing speaker of the House of Commons), “ after a speech 
of some length, moved to impeach Lords Derwentwater, 
Widdrington, Nithisdale, Wintoun, Carnwath, Kenmure, 
and Nairn, of high treason. The same night, the articles 
of impeachment were carried up to the Lords, and on the 
next day the accused were brought to the bar of the House. 
They all pleaded guilty, except the Karl of Wintoun, who 
had further time allowed him. On the 9th of February, 
the impeached Lords were again brought to the bar, when, 
after the articles of impeachment and their answers had 
been read, Lord Cowper, who acted as Lord High Steward, 
pronounced the sentence of the law, according to its an- 
cient and barbarous form. 

‘* Great interest was made by their relations on behalf 
of the condemnned Lords; and the House of Peers even 
carried up an address to the King, praying that he would 
reprieve such of them as should deserve his mercy. The 
King replied, that he would do what he thought most con- 
sistent with the dignity of his crown, and the safety of his 
people. This resolute answer put an end to the hopes of 
the Jacobites. Lord Nottingham, who had supported the 
petitions in favour of the condemned Lords in the House 
of Peers, was a few days afterwards, together with Lord 
Aylesford, his brother, and Lord Finch, his son, removed 
from all his offices. Notwithstanding, however, this tone 
of severity, Lord Widdrington, Lord Carnwath, and Lord 
Nairn, were repricved ; the other three were ordered for 
execution; but Lord Nithisdale found means to escape 
from the Tower in disguise, the very night before the ex- 
ecution. The King, upon being told next morning, said, 
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‘ It was the best thing a man in his condition could have 
done.’ 

‘¢ The Earl of Derwentwater and Lord Kenmure were 
beheaded on Towerhil], on the 24th of February. Lord 
Derwentwater, before he died, asked permission to read a 
paper; which was readily granted to him. In this paper, 
he declared that he now repented of having pleaded guilty 
at bis trial; ‘that he never owned any other but King 
James the Third, for his rightful and lawful sovereign, 
whom he had an inclination to serve from his infancy ; 
and that he hoped his death might contribute to the ser- 
vice of his King and country, and the re-establishment 
of the ancient fundamental constitution of these kingdoms.’ 
After reading the paper, he looked at the block, and find- 
ing a rough place in it, desired the executioner to chip it 
off Upon a signal given, his bead was taken off at one 
blow. Lord Kenmure was executed immediately after; 
he made no speech, and delivered no paper; but, shortly 
after his death, a letter was published, in which he inain- 
tained the title of the person called the Pretender, whom 
he believed to be the true son of James the Second.’ 

‘ Lord Wintoun, after a trial of some Jength, was like- 
wise condemned to death ; but afterwards made his escape 
from the Tower. 

« In the beginning of April, a commission for trying 
the rebels met in the Court of Common Pleas, when bills 
of high treason were found against Mr Forster, Macintosh, 
and twenty of their confederates. Forster escaped from 
Newgate, and reached the Continent in safety ; some time 
afterwards, Macintosh, and several other prisoners, like- 
wise broke from prison, after having mastered the keeper 
and turnkey, and disarmed the sentincl; some were re- 
taken, but Macintosh and seven others escaped. The court 
proceeded with the trial of those who remained ;—a great 
number were found guilty, and four or five were hanged, 
drawn and quartered, at Tyburn. Jn Lancashire, two- 
aud-twenty prisoners were cxecuted; above a thousand 
submitted to the King’s mercy, and prayed for transpor- 
tation. 

‘© In 1717, an act of grace was passed by the King and 
two Houses of Parliament, by virtue of which, the Earl 
of Carnwath, Lords Widdrington and Nairn, were delivered 
from the ‘Tower; seventeen other persons confined in New- 
gate ; the prisoners in the Castles of Lancaster and Car 
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lisle, and those in the Castles of Edinburgh and Stirling, 
including the Viscount of Strathallan and Lord Rollo, 
were likewise set free, 

“ Such was the treatment of the persons found in arms 
in this Rebellion. If we consider the object of the rebels, 
the blood which they spilt in their enterprise, and the ne~ 
cessity of securing the kingdom by some examples of se- 
verity from further disturbance, we shall probably be of 
opinion, that as much mercy was shown as was consist- 
ent with the safety of the established government, and the 
vindication of the rights of the people. ’’— Lord John Rus- 
sell’s History of the Principal Statcs of Europe, from the 
Peace of Utrecht, vol. it. p. 46. 

See also the Sun Fire-office Register for 1715, a work 
published for the subscribers to that institution, and which 
contains many curious memorials of the times. 


CHAP. VIT.—Anrrivar or tHe CHEVALIER IN 
ScorLaNp. 


t Journal of the Earl of Mar’s Proceedings, published 
by his authority in France. 

2 True Account of the Proceedings at Perth, by a Ke- 
bel, 12. 

3 Sinclair’s NMS. apud History of Europe, vol. ii. p. 40, 

4: Journal of the Earl of Mar’s Proceedings, published 
by his authority in France, 24 

5 A True Account of the Proceedings at Ferth, by a 
Rebel, [the Master of Sinclair.] London, 1716. 


CHAP. VIII.—Concrusion or tue Insurrecrion. 


1 The Master of Sinclair. 
2 It is stated, moreover, in the Journal of Mar’s Pro- 
' ceedings, that they had not at this critical time above thre. 
hundred pounds weight of na at ‘ 

3 True Accougt of the F ogeegi at Perth, by a 
Rebel. ¥ Rg i eo ¥ 

4 Coxe’s Marlboroggh, «ii. @12. 

©) The above is writta ia the hand ef a secrétiry. What 
follows, and also the ‘aader to General “Gordon, are in 
James's holograph,, 
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